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CHAPTER I. 
THE YOUNG SEAMSTRESS. 

An attic room of small dimensions, with 
scanty furniture very neatly arranged, was the 
home of Alida Barrett, a young girl of eighteen, 
who had been for some months one of the ill- 

id toilers for bread in the metropolitan city. 

er surroundings, comprising her simple pos- 
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sessions, were of the rudest description. There 
was a movable press or cu closed; a 
broken Jooking-glass hanging beside the dormer 
window; an uncovered oak table, three chairs, 
and a washstand on which stood a cracked ewer 
and basin. A shelf in one corner contained a 
bandbox, and a shawl and cotton print dress 
hung on pegs beside it. The narrow bedstead 
held a clean flock mattress, covered with a thin 
blanket and patched coverlet. 

The girl was sewing By the table, on which 
stood a single candle. She was ale, but her 
delicate and regular features would have given 
her, to any judgment, an unquestionable claim 
to beauty o a high order; and, as she looked 
up to note the rattle of sleet and ice against 
the window-panes, the clear blue eyes that 
lighted her blonde complexion were seen to be 
ot exquisite loveliness, 
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THE CANDLE BURNED LOW, AND A SHIMMER 


OF COLD MOONLIGHT CAME IN AT THE WINDOW. 


the needle through its folds, showing the skill 
of a practiced dressmaker. 

The candle burned low, and a shimmer of cold 
moonlight came in at the window, dim as it was 
with driving snow. The young girl shivered 
and leaned back in her chair, letting her work 
fallin her lap. Just then a neighboring church 
aie struck one, and she shivered wearily 

ain, 

Her task was finished. Deeply sighing, she 
rose, shook out the splendid dress, stopped a 
moment to admire its rustling richness, then 
hung it on the peg over theshawl. There was 
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no more fire in the little stove, the room was | you know I waited for you. You must make 
| my excuse. 


cold; and she hastily made preparations for bed. 


She had just finished these, when there was a | 
| cents over for your trouble. 


tap at the door, and it was softly opened. 
“Oh, Jane, is that you? You may come 


in,” she said, in a soft, sweet voice that matched | 


the tender loveliness of her face and form. 

“T only looked in a moment,” replied. the 
woman, a waiting-maid to one of the lodgers, 
“to see if I could light my candle; it was 
blown out as I crossed the hall, just now. I 
thought you might be up,” she added, lighting 
per} by the almost expiring candle on the 
table. 

“Oh, yes; you can light it. Iam going to 
bed now. Is Mrs. Jackson out?” asked Alida. 

‘She has just come home,” Jane answered. 

“Then will you tell her, please, that-I have 
finished the dress?” 

“Tndeed, she will be glad of that same, for I 
heard her saying that she must send it to-mor- 
row to the establishment.” 

“She shall have it early in the morning. Tell 
her so.” 

“*T will, Good-night, miss, and thank you.” 

* Good-night.” 

The girl fastened the door after Jane, put out 
the candle and knelt to repeat her prayers, 
Then she retired to her humble couch. 

The clock struck seven next morning before 
Alida awakened. Rousing herself vt ly, she 
put on her dress before kindling the fire. 

The water had a thin crust of ice over it, and 
the window-panes were covered with a frosty 
tracery; but the sky was clear without; and 
when the flame blazed up in the little stove, the 
room had a cheerful aspect. 

Alida performed her ablutions with cold 
water, and in defiance of the cold air; then took 
from the corner of her cupboard a small tray 
on which were placed her cup, saucer, plate, 
etc. She put some tea in an earthen pot, having 

ut on the fire the saucepan that served for a 
tea-kettle, and placed rolls and butter on the 
table. 

Then she read a chapter in her well-worn 
Bible, and knelt in prayer not daring to enter 
on the duties of the day without imploring, the 
protection of the benignant Power to whose 
guidance she looked at all times. 

The room was of a comfortable temperature 
when she sat down to her breakfast of toast and 
tea. Butshe did not linger in enjoying it. 

Having washed and put away the things, she 
carefully folded the velvet dress, put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went down-stairs, 

At the door of the front room on the first 
Dag stood still a moment and then knocked 
timidly. ; 

A querulous voice called out, “Come in,” and 
as she opened the door, continued its croaking 
in complaints of Jane’s slow movements and in- 
excusable carelessness. 

“Tt is not Jane, Mrs. Jackson,” said the 

oung girl, and then she saw a head lifted 
rom a nest of wrappings on the sofa by the 


a. 

An elderly woman was lying there, very 
much en deshabille. The bedroom door was 
open, but both rooms were warm, for a glow- 
ing anthracite fire was in the grate, and the 
sun came in at the front windows. <A stand 
near the sofa bore a tray, on which was a tempt- 
ing breakfast, untouched as yet. 

‘Oh, is it you, Miss Barrett?” cried the 
woman, who had half raised herself, sinking 
back upon the pillows. _‘‘ Come to the fire.” 

“T have brought the dress,” said Alida, depos- 
iting her bundle upon another table. 

“ou have finished it? Well—that is nice! 
Tam very much pleased with your punctuality. 
Let me see it.” 

The dress was unfolded and shaken out, and 
was ay examined by Mrs. Jackson. She 
had no fault to find. By this time Jane had 
come in, and she was directed to bring out of 
a closet a large paper-box, in which, after 
Alida had again carefully foldedjthe dress, it 
was placed, and cove with white tissue- 


paper. 
When this was done, the young gal timidly 
eld in 


presented a folded paper she er hand. 

“What's this? Your bill—eh?’ Mrs. Jack- 
son 2 the paper. 

ee dollars and a half— I found sewing- 
silk?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And cut the body, and basted some of the 
seams! You had only the sewing and the skirt 
todo! itis higher than—well—you have done 
the work neatly, and I won’t say any thing. 
You want the money, | suppose?” 

“Tf you please; 1 have to pay my rent this 
morning.” 

“Jane, get my pocket-book from the pocket 
of ae dress.” i are 

@ money was paid; and, @ © lady’s re- 
quest, Alida receipted the bill. y 

“Now, will you do me a ee favor, my: 
dear? You see I am prostrated by sickness; 
Iam, in fact, unable to sit_ up more han a few 
minutes at a time. And Jane must attend the 
door and receive messages, This box must 
to Mr. Meek’s establishment in Broadway. I 
promised it should be sent last evening, but 


You can carry this to the corner, 
and—here is money for the omnibus, and ten 
You will take it, 
to oblige me?” 

“JY will take it. 
first.” 

While she was gone, Mrs. Jackson was helped 
up to her easy-chair, had a shawl thrown over | 
her shoulders, and made out her own bill for 
the dressmaking. _This she put in a sealed enve- 
lope. She claimed seventeen dollars and some 
shillings ‘‘for making.the dress,” including a 
few extras, such as thread, silk, hooks and 
eyes, etc. 

When Alida came back the box was ready 
for her, tied up with thick cord. Mrs. Jackson 
invited her to take a cup of coffee, the steam of 
which, as it stood before the fire, was very ap- 
gem The girl thanked her, drank a cup of 
he tempting beverage, and ate one of the 
French rolls offered. She needed the extra | 
cea to encounter the biting air of | 

arch, 

Then she hurried out with the box, having 
received the directions, with instructions to 
bring home to Mrs. Jackson the amount of her 
bill. At so early an hour the omnibuses were 
not crowded going up; and there was room for 
the box and herself. 

The girl alighted a block or two from the ele- 
ant establishment of “‘Meek & Co.,” where 
adies’ dressmaking was done on a magnificent 

scale at prices to correspond. 

As she alighted from the omnibus, her shawl 
caught at the side of the steps, and the box was 
jerked violently from her hand, falling into the 
street. 

Alida gave a scream of terror. She was more 
concerned for the box than herself; and the 
horse eae) toa dray had his foot uplifted 
to tread upon it. There was a dire confusion of 
horses and vehicles, and one of the drivers 
shouted to her, with a brutal oath, to get out of | 
the way. 

The girl was in peril; but she would not leave 
her charge to be trampled and crushed, perhaps 
utterly spoiled. 

Just then a young. pa etre saw her danger, 
rushed into the middle of the street, caught the 
drayman’s horse by the check-rein, and forced 
him to one side; then he snatched the box in one | 
hand, threw the other arm round the young 
girl, and placed both in safety on the side- 


Let me go and pay my rent 


walk 

‘You might easily have been run over,” he 

said. | “You must be more careful, I warn | 
you. 
“Oh, thank you, thank you, sir!” exclaimed | 
ida. ‘‘I was afraid of this!” She almost | 
hugged the box as she looked up to express her | 
gratitude to her preserver. 

She met a look of earnest admiration from 
the finest eyes she liad ever seen. It was a 
young man of about three and twenty, well- 
dressed, and with an unmistakable air of fash- 
ion. His complexion was dark; he had brown 
eyes and luxuriant black curling hair and 
beard. He stood gazing, as if enchanted, on the 
pale, pure face lifted to look at him, 

Alida trembled excessively, With a bow, 
she abe on. i 

ay; you have too much to cai in this | 
heavy, Where are you going with it?” 
sir. ” 


ot 
y to Meek & Co’s, in the next street, | 


‘“T will take it there, and you too. Step in.” 

He pointed to a low phaeton standing by the 
sidewalk, the driver of which stood holding the 
reins. 

“Oh, sir, you are very good! but I would 
rather not, indeed!” 

“Rather not go in my carriage?” repeated 
the young man, with a lightlaugh. ‘“ Well— 
as oe please. Shall I carry the parcel for 
you 

“Oh, no, sir!” cried the girl, crimsonin, 
der his look, though his tone was paetacth 

. “YT thank you, sir, just as much.” 

She tripped on rapidly, without a look be- 
hind her. 

The youn 
then steppe 


away. . 
‘Alda made her way without further mis- 
chance into the sumptuous establishment of 
Meek & Co., and to the back part of the 
building, where she asked for the forewoman. 
She was directed to walk up-stairs. There 
she found herself in a spacious room, full of | 
women at work. A man was seated at a large 
table covered with patterns, with a folio volume 
open before him, ines entries and examining 
bills, which he put on file as fast as they were 
sed of. Several women standing at the 
table were looking at patterns and fashion 
plates and consulting together; and at the end 
of the room others were fitting parts of dresses 
over lay figures. A room adjoining was devoted 
to those customers who came to be fitted. The 
a of sewing machines was audible on every 
side. 
Alida sat some time observing this busy scene 
before the forewoman had leisure to attend to 
her, Ithad a curious interest for her. She had | 


un- 
re- 


man after her a moment, 
into the carriage and was driven 
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always thought she could make what seemed a 
fortune to her if she had possession of a sewin 
machine. She did not covet employmentin suc 
a Babel; the divers tongues would have bewil- 
dered her. She better prized the retirement of 
her little home; but she would have liked plenty 
of orders for work at remunerative prices. 

She had made the dress she brought; but she 
knew that neither the proprietors of this fash- 
ionable’ establishment, nor their stylish custom- 
ers would pay her what was asked for the 
making. 

The forewoman came at last, opened the box 
took out and inspected the dress, and lookec 
over Mrs. Jackson’s bill. This she took to the 
man at the table. 

Alida started as she heard the amount named. 
‘« Seventeen dollars!” and almost every stitch in 
the garment was the work of her own fingers. 
Her toil for days and nights—how poorly paid, 
while the woman who had given her the work 
reaped the reward of her labor) 

But she dared not complain. She knew that 


| even the mention of her agency would be the 


loss of work and ruin to her. She listened, 
however, with pleasure to the approving re- 
marks she henrd | sree on the work. It was 
evident that Mrs. Jackson was esteemed a valu- 
able hand. 

Tt was not the first dress, by many, that Alida 
had made for her: but she had never before 
seen what satisfaction they gave. Was it possi- 
ble she could ever aspire to such emolument? 

The dress was packed in another box and duly 
labeled with the name and number of the cele- 
brated establishment. The forewoman came 
and asked Miss Barrett some questions, with her 
answers to which she appeared well satisfied. 
Then she said: : 

“We are short of messengers this morning, 
and the lady’s directions were explicit to have 
the dress sent home assoonas it was finished and 
by an early hour. Itshould have been done last 
evening, and then we could have sent it con- 
veniently. Will you take it if we send a boy to 
earry the box for you? 

Alida hesitated. 

“Tt will oblige us very much, Mrs. Jackson 
would have gone herself, but she is ill, as you 
say. We know you very well—through what 
we have heard her say—as a trustworthy young 
en in her employ, able to understand any 
directions she may have to give; and we have 
no doubt you will do the errand properly.” 

“Where is the place?” 

“This boy will show you where Mrs. Burke 
lives. It is a long distance; but you can take 
the Eighth avenue cars—the boy has change to 

ay the fares—and ie will not have very far 
is walk. I would have you understand that 
this is Mrs. Jackson’s duty. She usually goes 
home with dresses, or pays our messenger for 
taking home the dresses made by her, so that 
she can attend to alterations.” , 

“TJ will go, ma’am,” said the girl, rising. 

“Take this envelope; it contains our bill. 
Mrs. Burke generally pays on delivery; she will 
do so, and you can deduct the amount of Mrs. 
Jackson’s Dill, receipt it, and take it to her. 
Our receipt is made out, the boy will brin the 
money to me. Are you ready, Mike? Good- 
morning, Miss Barrett.” 

The boy—a young one—took up the eorded 
parcel and carried it with less difficulty than 
might have been anticipated. As they passed 


| out into Broadway, the young girl cast a furtive 


glance around her, as if she ha f£ expected to see 
in one of the gay equipages See past, the 
handsome yourg gentleman who rendered 
her a service scarcely an hour before. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BANKER’S WIFE. 

On a piece of elevated ground, sloping to the 
lordly Hudson, just above the avenue nearest 
the water, there was some years since an orna- 
mental villa. The avenues and streets were not 
at that time laid out, though surveyed and 
registered on parchment and duly preserved in 
the plan of the city. 

The house was a ve : 
solidly of wood, painted brown, and in a rather 
ambitious style of architecture. It had exten- 
sive wings, a tower, and beautiful grounds 
sprinkled with shade-trees, the product of pris 
meval woods. A dell on the left side was filled 
with the shadows of a thick grove, and the 
sound of ae water was heard; the plash of a 
stream so swift e lawn, 


handsome one, built 


iazzZas. 
lence of 
It 


ters. 
in this beautiful place there was enough 
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for the comfort of the most fastidious—enough 
to gratify the most luxurious taste. The whole 
interior of the mansion was superbly furnished. 
Paintings of fabulous value and marbles from 
the hands of world-renowned sculptors; treas- 
ures of Chinese art in the way of cabinets and 
other choice bits of furniture; the wonders of 
French and German art in carpets, screens, buhl 
and upholstery; satin and damask draperies, 
and the thousand knicknacks prized by modern 
luxury, feasted the artistic eye in every direc- 
tion. “Each suit of rooms was differently fur- 
nished, and had carpets and curtains to match. 
The drawing-rooms opened into each others at 
the side and end, denominated the card-rooms 
and music-room, each with appropriate and 
splendid decorations. irrors were placed op- 
posite each other in recesses, and multiplied 
the space with picturesque effect; and the illu- 
sions created, with well-disposed draperies, so 
confused the senses that a stranger would have 
fancied himself in a nest of parlors, puzzled 
how to get out of the bewildering maze, 

There was a library in the other wing, with 
a large bay-window, filled with books, and in- 
viting to study by alcoves and ranges of ele- 

- gantly-bound volumes; there were tables fur- 
nished with writing materials, and easy leathern 
chairs. 

The dining-room was in the rear, and the 
rich old paintings that hung on its walls were 
of subjects adapted to the place. Scenes from 
the chase, fruit pieces, and various groups at 
table were seen; and in the corners stood stat- 
ues of Ceres and Bacchus, with other repre- 
sentative marblos. ‘The sideboard was loaded 
with silver, and the table had an epergne in 
the center, representing a miniature lake, bor- 
dered by a steep bank of roses; a vessel sailing 
in the midst of the mimic waters being laden 
with natural fruits and flowers fresh every 
morning. 

lt was at the gate of this magnificent resi- 
dence that young Alida Barrett and her juve- 
nile attendant presented themselves with the 
box sent from Meek & Co’s. The boy rung the 
bell with an assured hand, for it was not his 
first visit. The girl looked around her with 
wonder and admiration she found no words to 
express. She had never seen any thing half so 
beautiful; she had never dreamed of such 
splendor. 

They went up on the front piazza, entered 
the hall, and sat down where the drawing and 
dining-rooms could be seen through the open 
\toors. 
| Alida’s attention was chiefly attracted by the 
paintings and statuary. They opened a new 
world to her. With parted lips and eager eyes 
ihe gazed on those marvels of art, and felt sen- 
cations wholly new in her experience. 

The footman in livery who had let them in 
did not return. After some delay a maid, 
smartly dressed, came to them, and looking at 
the box, bade the boy who brought it follow her 
up-stairs. 

Alida went after them. They went to the 
rear end of the hall, and up the back stairs 
one flight. Paintings everywhere; so absor 
was the piel in looking at them, she did not 
perceive that the maid and boy had gone on, till 
she found herself alone. 

Startled, she hastened to overtake them, and 
had gone through several superbly-furnished 
chambers before she perceived that she was 
going wrong. Trembling, she retraced her 
steps. She saw no one to direct her way; and 
at length stopped, to wait for the maid’s return, 

near the top of the stairway. 

Presently she heard voices in another direc- 
tion, down the corridor; and she followed the 
sound. A door was open, near which she saw 
the boy who had come with her. 

As she advanced, she could see into the room. 
Tt was large and light, upholstered in blue and 
brown. e hangings over a recess, the dra- 
peries of the windows, the sofas and easy- 
chairs, and the velvet carpet, all harmonized 
in those delicate and rich colors. <A tall Psyche 
mirror hung opposite the door, and before it 
stood the maid, assisting a ert to try on adress. 

The lady’s © was tall and splendidly 
proportioned. She was undoubtedly, Alida 
thought» the mistress of ali this magnificence 
and wealth. She looked at her with surprise, 
admiration. She noticed that the dressing- 
gown she had thrown off was of buff cashmere, 
elegantly embroidered. The boy, apparently 
accustomed to such scenes, sat stolid and un- 
moved, staring at a poodle-dog that regarded 
him with bristling curiosity from a safe dis- 


ce. 

Alida stood in the doorway. Her shawl had 
fallen from her shoulders in the haste of her 
running through the different rooms; her 
Deaeig had become loosened and had fallen 

ack, 

Suddenly the lady uttered a shri and 
turning quickly from the mirror, f. her. 
She was pale as death, and, unable to k for 
ts moment, pointed to the strange intruder 
with trembling finger. 

Alida sprung forward, for she thought the 
lady was going to faint. But the maid waved 
her back, and supported the swaying form of 
her mistress 


“ Don’t you see that you have frightened my 
lady?” she cried, reprovingly. ‘How could 
you come in, in'that stealthy way?” 

“T beg pardon—” stammered poor Alida, 

“‘ Who, who is that?” gasped the lady. 


istress. 
“The 


lief, apparently. 
murmured, in a low tone. 
child? What is your name?” 

“ Alida Barrett,” was the modest i hae 

‘‘ Alida Barrett!” the lady repeat “ And 
you startied me so—” 

il beg pardon!” pleaded the girl. ‘TI lost 
sight of the maid who brought us up here—and 
could not easily find this room. I am very 
sorry, indeed, madam.” 

‘Seeing you in the mirror there—standing so 
like—like a ghost—you gave mea turn, Is 
get over it directly.” 

She leaned her head on her hand and pressed. 
her forehead as if in pain. The maid darted 
reproachful looks at poor Alida, while she busied 
herself in offering restoratives, water, salts, etc. 
The innocent cause of the trouble stood in a 
tremor, while the boy stared, and the poodle 
barked fiercely at her. 

Presently the lady recovered herself. She 
bade the maid place a chair for the young girl, 
and invited her to be seated. 

“Tt is not your fault,” she said. ‘‘ You have 
done nothing wrong. You came from Meek 
and Company’s?” 

“Yes, madam, but I am not employed there.” 

“No?—how came you here then, with this?” 
asked the lady, quickly, pointing to the box. 

‘* Not employed by the establishment, I mean. 
I have made dresses sent out by them. You 
know, madam, it is their custom—” 

“T know nothing of their customs,” said the 

lady, sharply. 
» “They often send the work given them to 
dressmakers they know and_ trust, outside, 
when they have a |p of work. One of these 
gave me the work to do.” 

“And did you make the dress?” 

“Yes, madum.” 

a me ses it, Adele,” the lady said, to her 
maid, 

The Frenchwomen opened the box and shook 
out the dress, The bill from Meek & Co., 
pile lay on the top, she put on the dressing- 

“T will try it on,” said her mistress. 

The maid assisted the lady in putting on the 
dress. She looked superb as she stood arrayed 
in the rich velvet, before the mirror. 

She was apparently about thirty-six or seven 
years of age, and of full and majestic propor- 
tions. Her form was the perfection of sym- 
metry. Her face had a severely classic outline. 
but it harmonized well with the contour and 
style of her figure. The complexion, clear and 
fair, was hightened by a rose-tint in the cheeks: 
and the firm, rather thin lips showed a line of 
crimson. Her hair was abundant, dark brown, 
and dressed in the prevailing fashionable mode. 
Her eyes were blue and bright, but had a habit 
of drooping, as if for some cause she habitually 
avoided meeting lage er of those in conver- 
sation with her, together, she would have 
been pronounced a woman rarely handsome, 
indebted more to nature than art for the preser- 
vation of her youthful charms. 

Adele was profuse in her expressions of ad- 
miration, Alida was more interested in the 
woman than the dress; but she said nothing. 

“What do you think of it?’ the lady asked, 
turning to her. 

“‘T—ma’am? The dress? Oh, I beg pardon! 
It fits you very well, madam,” 

“And you made it, yourself?” 

“T hope you are not displeased!” said the girl, 
afraid she had done wrong in confessing it. 
‘What if she were to withdraw her patronage 
from the establishment on account of what she 
had revealed? 

Lh ee you are satisfied with the work?” 

Mrs. Burke bowed graciorisly, and then took 
up the envelope containing the bin. 

It bore an advertisement of the man-millin- 
er’s house in a handsome engraving, heading the 
printed form. 

“Sixty-five dollars, ninety cents,” she re- 
peated, slowly. ‘Does all this go to you, 
child?” 

‘‘No, madam; that is the bill of the estab- 
lishment.” 

te er they pay you out of this--a small sum 


but Mrs, Jackson 
nks I earn, for the 


—eh 
“T am notin their Sno 
is, She Eee me what she thi 
work I do.” 

“*So—those who do nothing take the large 
Pac go I am to pay you the amount of 


‘“Tf you please.” 1 

“This is not your name to the receipt?” 

“No, madam; that is the forewoman’s; but I 
can sign the receipt under it. §he will pay 
vhat is due to Mrs. Jackson.” { 


“How am I to know that the money will be 
paid over to the establishment, if you are nob 
enipls ed there?” 

lida felt hurt, but she answered, quietly: 

“This boy is used to collecting bills for the 
house, They sent him to receive the money.” 

“ Adele, go to my cabinet and bring me the 
amount.” 

She seated herself, wearily, and leaned her 
head on her hand a few moments. Then taking 
the bank-notes from her maid, she placed them 
in Miss Barrett’s hand, telling her tocount them. 
The maid brought pen and ink, and the girl ap- 
pended her name to the receipt. 

As she rose to leave the room, Mrs. Burke 
stopped her. 

“Are you living at home—with your par- 
ents?” she asked. 

“My parents, I believe, are both dead,” was 
the low-voiced reply. 

‘* How, you ‘ believe? Are you not sure of ii?” 

“No, madam. My mother, with whom I 
lived—” 

“Where? interrupted Mrs. Burke, growing 
pale, but repressing all signs of emotion. 

“ Not far from Chicago.” 

“Go on.” 

“Sho died three years ago. Inever knew my 
father; but I always supposed he died before 
her. 1 had not seen him since I was old enough 
to remember him.” 

“Then he did not live with your mother?’ 

“T think not; Ido not know. I seldom heard 
her speak of him.” 

“Who was your mother?’ 

“Her name was Virginia Barrett. She was 
a good woman, ma’am, and brought me up 
piously, and showed me how to work for my 

ving. 
or Did she give you a good education?” 

“*T went to the district school, and had time 
for reading af home. I never learned any thing 
but the common branches.” 

““You were better without 
ments.” 

“T learned the dressmaker’s business after 
any, mother’s death and I can earn my living by 
Tr 


accomplish- 


“ Where are you now?” 

Alida gave the street and number. 

“Very well; I will send for you when I want 
you, and it may be very soon, I may have 
more work for you to do.” 

“Thank you, madam. Good-morning.” 

Alida went out with the boy, and did not 
linger on the way to look at paintings. 

he was strangely impressed by the lady, 
and Socks her manner singular. Her agita- 
tion at first sight of her, and her many ques- 
tions, seemed to imply that there was a resem- 
blance to some one she remembered. The 
lady’s features, too, seemed familiar to the 
seamstress, Could they have met before? Im- 

ible! She might have seen that beautiful 
ace in a picture, orin her dreams. Ah, how 
often, in slumbers, she had been pursued by a 
phantom semblance, blended with recollections 
of a time so far back, she could retain nothin 
definite. The whole effect was depressing, an 
she felt the tears rush to her eyes. Those fairy 
dreams were like sunset clouds; fading even 
while one looked at them; the reality, like the 
bare, bleak summit of some towering cliff, tak- 
ing no hues of purple and gold, ever somber, 
dark and dreary. 

She passed out of the gate, and walked rapidly 
to the corner, where they took the cars. The 
journey to the city appeared tedious, though 
really no more time was taken than in coming. 

Alighting again, she bade the boy hasten to 
Meek & Co.’s with the money he had received, 
bias she pursued her way to her own humble 
abode. 

As she passed amid the throng, busy and in- 
tent each on his or her own object, she heard a 
gentleman utter an exclamation as of agreeable 
surprise; and she saw presently that be had 
turned back and was walking by her side. His 
face beamed with pleasure. As she recognized 
him, she felt the blood rush to her cheeks. It 
was the young man who had rescued her several 
hours before. 

He greeted her with marked cordiality. She 
bowed distantly; fcr her instincts told her it 
was not seemly to be familiar with an utter 
stranger. Yet she could not help feeling fiat- 
tered and gratified, if ever so little, by his re- 
membrance and notice. He perceived this, and 
it encouraged him. 

He asked, laughingly, if she had not lost her 
box, or deposited it. anywhere; opined that she 
had been in the country, by the disorder of her 
waving curls, and the hightened bloom of her 
cheeks, and regretted that she had not permit- 
ted him the pieasure of driving her. 

Alida felt that his words and manner were 
deficient in respect, and drew her vail closely 
over her face, while she walked on without 
making any answer. 

The young man seemed highly amused at her 
fears. Her beauty and innocent ways had 
Pictur his attention, and he was resolved to 

out where she lived. Why, he. thought, 
should he not cultivate the acquaintance of so 
bewitching a girl? He wished she wear a 
tailoress, that he might order a new suit, made 
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by her deft and delicate fingers, and come to 


her to be fitted. 


Her shyness made her ten times more attrac- 
tive; every minute added to his infatuation, 
and two or three glimpses of her sweet face, 


flushed as it was, when the wind blew asi 


her vail, were like intoxicating draughts to his 
kindled fancy. So he rattled on, walking faster 
as she tried to escape, and when she stopped to 
roaching, he 
er wherever 


wait for an omnibus that was a 
manifested a resolution to go wit! 
she was bound. 


Alida was by this time in real distress. She 
saw no way of escape, and she was afraid of 
her companion, who seemed determined to be 
As she looked oa toward 

in her face, 
and begged her not to sto him, for he was re- 


her persacutor. 
the omnibus, he stopped and look: 


solved to know where she fived. 


tion. J 
whether I will or no?’ she exclaimed. 


“Hxactly so, my lovely young friend,” the 
y 4 you will not be so 
cruel, I know, as to put an end in this abrupt 
way to our agreeable acquaintance! So allow 
me—” and he offered his arm to help her into 


gentleman answered. 


the vehicle, 
Alida snatched her hand away. 


The young admirer might not have been thus 
repelled, but at the same instant he felt the 
grasp of a powerful hand, and was hurled several 
paces distant with such violence that he barely 


saved himself from falling. 


A gentleman who had seen the annoyance he 
was causing the young girl, and thought his 
ult, thus interfered 

He helped her into the 


manner verged on gross ins' 
for her protection. 
stage, and sprung in after her. 


assault. 


Alida was trembling very much, but she cast 

a timid look at her deliverer. Hewas a middle- 
aged man, with brown hair, profusely grizzled, 
uxuriance, His 
complexion was bronzed, but seed his eyes 
eavy eye- 

brows; his beard was thick and grizzled like his 
hair. His frame was tall, broad and 2) Ne 
control 


but abundant to youthful 


were brown, and surrounded by 


and he had the air of one accustomed 
others. 


He bent toward the young girl, and in a re- 


ha ae tone asked if she was acquainted with 
the young gentleman who had been so evident- 
ly following her. 


_ She replied in the negative. 


“He had no business to annoy you in that 
I have heard before of similar ca- 
ers, at least that he is a great admirer of 

auty, and as I saw you wanted to avoid his 
attentions, I took the liberty of giving him a 


manner. 


lesson.” 
“Do you know him?” Alida asked, timidly. 
“But slightly. 


known in society.” 


The girl mentally wondered if his house was 


in so grand a place as she had so lately seen.. 


“T would advise you, miss, to shun his ac- 
quaintance,” the gentleman said, rather sternly, 
“He is an idle 
young fellow, with no profession or business— 
and you are too young and pretty to have 


as his fair companion thought. 


hangers on of that sort.” 


The girl colored painfully, and again tears 
choked her voice, as she would have protested 
against any suspicion that she had encouraged 


the young stranger. 


“There, I know it is all right,” observed the 
stranger, perceiving her agitation and eres 


it correctly. 
I am gaa 
yourself. 


“You are a good girl, T see; ani 


me.” 


He handed her his card as he pulled the strap 
of the omnibus, and bowing his adieu, stepped 


out. 


There was no other passenger but an old man 
who appeared to be asleep, and had evidently 


not heard a word of the conversation, 


Alida read the card, engraved in old English 


letters: 


‘““ ARCHIBALD LovEn, San Francisco,” with 


“Fifth Avenue Hotel” penciled underneath. 


She put it into her pocket and relapsed into 


musing. 


At the street nearest her home she got out 


Piri walked on rapidly, 


CHAPTER MI. 
THE ROBBER’S VENGEANCE, 


could no longer do the least good. The doctor 
had come, felt her pulse, looked at her, and 
had bidden the assistants giye her whatever she 


The girl drew back with a glance of indigna- 
“Do you mean that you will follow me 


@ omnibus rolled away before the young 
man had quite recovered from the shock of his 


I have met him once or 
twice. He is the son of a rich banker, well 


ou are disposed to take care of 
ou are one of the workers in this: 
world. See that you guard the most precious 
of a woman’s possessions—her fair name. If [£ 
can be of any service to you, send or write to 


wanted, and let any one see her who chose to 
come. 

Shs had moaned continually—uttering the 
name of ‘*Gideon;” and still she repeated it, 
though at longer and longer intervals. 

The attendants had partitioned off the cor- 
ner where the woman lay, by sheets stretched 
on poles, like the sides of a tent. The space 
was thus secluded from the eyes of other pa- 
tients, and the window was opened at the top to 
admit fresh air to the sufferer. 

While she lay restless and muttering, a bustle 
was heard outside. Steps approached; and the 
dying woman half started up in bed—with 
eager eyes fixed on the entrance, gasping: 

“This he! It is Gideon—at last!” Poa 

A tall, swarthy man, of asingularly forbiddin, 
countenance, lighted by te) The eyes, entere 
hastily and strode up to the bed.. ; 

‘Why did you not let me know she was like 
this?” he asked, scowling at the nurse. 

* And how was any of us to tell, or guess 
where to find you?” answered the woman, tart- 
ly. ‘You left no address, and she knew 
nothing.” 


He took the chair nearest the bed. The nurse 
showed him the vials containing the different 
sorts of medicine, at which he sneered, as if 
well conyinced they were needed no longer. 
Then she went out, and he was alone with the 
patient. pray f. : 

“Well, aunty,” he said, inquiringly, bending 
so as to look in her face. cae 

“Oh, Gideon!” the woman Sing lr with in- 
termittent utterance, ‘‘ you have lost time, in- 
deed! You have learned nothing of the papers?” 

“‘No—hang ’em; they have been stolen from 
por place of deposit: as you stole them 
rom—” 

“Hush! some one will hear. But I have a 
letter of Bowen’s, that will force him to put 
you on the search. And then, Gideon, you 
may come upon something—” 

“T wish I may; for I am deuced hard up, 
and feel as if I had been chasing a will-o’-the 
wisp for my dinner. Where is the letter?” 

e had stoop very low before he could 
hear the answer. 

‘*Under my pillow.” : p 

He drew out presently a small, dirty silk 
bag, that contained two or three fragments of 
yellow, ragged manuscript. 

Rapidly he scanned them. 

3 these can be of little use,” he muttered. 

“ He will know the handwriting,” moaned the 
dying pauper. Ne 4. 

et doubt if he, or any one, will give any 
thing for them; and you told me I could make 
a cool ten thousand out of the other papers. 
Can you give me no clew?” ) 

The patient motioned for the restorative, and 
sipped it before she spoke, 

“T put them in a bottle, well corked up; and 
that was on the top shelf in the closet at our 
old lodging. The bottle was covered—with— 
dust. ey may have thought it held only—” 
““Bedbug poison, or something like that,” put 
in the man, grinning. ‘“What a place to keep 
valuable papers! As you say, they may have 
been overlooked, and I shall find them by 
another search, Is that all?’ 

No inquiry as to the comforts of his dying 
relative; her pains or her prospects of relief; 
still less of her prospects for the eternal world 
opening beforé her! 

“That is all.” 4, the girl’s identity. 

“The rs are prove the girl’s identity. 
The one es is rich—and ought to give a for- 
tune to find her; the other one—a heavy bag of 
money to keep her out of sight. No end to the 
money, hey? The name—you said you knew it; 
T must not forget that. You promised to write 
it down, What is it—quick?”’ 

“Stanley Burke,” the old woman’s lips 
breathed, with expiring energy. 

bear Wed girlif I can find her—knows noth- 
ing! Ignonant and innocent—an heiress and all 
that, but poor and friendless. If I can marry 
her now, 1 cau make old Burke pony up to some 
deuced fine tune, hey !” 

“No—no—no!” hoarsely panted the old wo- 


man. 

“No what? I must not marry her? Leave 
me alone for that, if she is sey ig 

“ No—no—you aie mistaken!’ 

«Mistaken? She is not an heiress?” 

**No-—not Burke’s ath The dying voice was 
lost i ing for bre ath. 
Pa Rae 

ws -no—no 

i Whkone then, old woman? You gave the 
name Siianley Burke, that rich old codger. Are 
you goiig to cheat me? ‘W'bose heiress is she? 
or is she an heiress at all? 1 swear Pll wash my 
hands of it altogether, if she isn’t, Who is she, 
I say?” . x 

In vain the dying woman svrove to speak; 
in vain sthe tried to swallow the drops held to 
her lips. er lean fingers clutcho1 the arm of 
the mai, who bent over her, eager to wring 
from heig fips the secret that to make his 
a stator ih 


Her articulation was lost in the rattling 
sound in her throat; her eyes glared wildly; a 
film shadowed them, then her husky breathing 
suddenly ceased. 

“She will never speak again,” said the nurse, 
who had entered, and stood solemnly gazing on 
the face of the dead. 

The man dropped the hand he disengaged 
from its last clutch on his sleeve. Satisfying 
himself that she was really dead, he was passing 
out. The nurse intercepted him with some in- 
be about the burial. 

‘*T leave every thing to you!” he answered, 
sullenly. ‘‘?’m just cleaned out; but—stay, 
here’s a tenner; let that go as far as it will. 1 
shall have to go to sea again, I suppose.” 

With not another look at the pale, silent 
form on the bed, he went out, and quitted the 
hospital. 

ithout loss of time, while cursing his ill- 
luck, Gideon Drake—for that was the man’s 
name—made his way to a dilapidated tenement- 
house in one of the streets bordering the East 
river. 

It was nearly dusk as he presented himself at 
the door and mounted the grimy stairs. 

The place was evidently filled with lodgers. 
Sounds of coarse merriment, drunken revelry, 
or fierce quarreling, came from the various 
rooms as he ascended. 

He tried the door of a room on the top floor; 
it was opened before he could turn the Sandi 
by a stout Irishwoman, who demanded his 
business. 

He explained, with humble apologies for in- 
truding, that the lodging had been formerly 
tenanted by his aunt, who had just died in the 
hospital on the island. She had left some pa- 
pers in a bottle—worthless to any one else— 
which he would pay her (the Trtaltwontisah 
roundly for, if she could find them. 

‘Papers in a bottle!” repeated the red-nosed 
vixen; ‘‘and what for would she be puttin’ pa- 
pers in a bottle?” 

“To preserve them—” 

“Tn the whisky—is it?” 

Another labored explanation, and the promise 
of money, poured in light on the hag’s under- 
standing. 

“Ye can come in an’ look for yerself, for 
youre civil-spoken enough. Ye’ll find plinty 
of rubbish in the cupboard, anyhow.” 

Gideon pulled off his coat and set himself 
vigorously to the search. 

he floor was littered with the contents of the 
dirty closet. 

The woman lighted two tallow candles, paid 
for by Gideon, and solaced herself with ‘‘a 
dandy 0’ punch,” also at the stranger’s expense, 
while he prosecuted his hunt for the missing 
papers. 

fter an hour’s labor, his diligence was re- 
warded. 

The bottle was disinterred from a hesp of 
broken crockery, empty i ermiety ruined tin 
oon and saucepans, and brought to the light. 

e cork was tight and the dingy glass was 
unbroken. Gideon drew out the papers and 
unrolied them; then thrust them back with @ 
chuckle of delight, and put the bottle in his 
coat-pocket, 

A dollar placed in the expectant palm of the 
old woman put her in Pood Minter, and Gid- 
eon left the room with anticipations of high 
fortune. 

Sounds of an unusual uproar greeted him as 
he descended the stairs. A 

On the first floor a door opened, and a hid- 
eous, begrimed face, framed in the space, glared 
on him. He felt uncomfortable, and hurried 
on, 

He was close to the outer door, when an iron 
hand clutched his shoulder and he was dragge 
backward. At the same instant light from @ 
room at the end of the passage flashed on the 
scene. 

Gideon struggled fiercely with his captor. 
The next minute his other arm was seized. He 
was roughly pulled into the lighted room, where 
he saw several men sea’ round a table, 
drinking. 

At the cry, “Here, boys, Ae may see our 
flash crib!” they all sprung to their feet. 

Gideon, whose aspect was respectable in con- 
trast with the men, had fallen on the floor 
from the violence with which he had been 
pushed in: but he leaped up, with a burst of 
in:precations. , 

e set of ill-looking ruffians resumed their 
seats at the table, which was half covered with 
the remains of supper. The room was thick 
with tobacco-smoke, and the fumes of gin. 
es all continued to stare at the captive, 
though none of them knew him till the ey. 
fellow who had first grappled him, with a vol- 
ley of oaths and slang, proclaimed him the 
traitor who had turned State’s evidence against 
od of the gang, over two years since, and 
a saved himself at the expense of his com- 


les. 
“T got two years in State Prison on his ac- 
count, and I swore I’d come back and thank 
him for it when my time was up!” cried the 
fellow, with brutal exeerations. 
‘We've got him now, and we'll have re- 
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venge!” shouted two or three others, in their 
scarcely intelligible slang. 

Gideon read a terrible doom in their faces. 
He quivered with mortal terror. He was pale 
as death; he shivered from head to foot; but 
his presence of mind did not desert him. He 
knew himself in the hands of men who would 
strangle or shoot him without mercy, if he 
could not turn away their ferocity; the ques- 
tion was only how to do it, 

“Gentlemen—” he began. 

His voice was drowned in an uproar of curses 
and mocking laughter. 

“Twist his neck!” ‘String him up!” ‘Cut 
his throat!” were heard amid the yelling. One 
flung an empty bottle at his head, which he 
avoided by a quick dodge. 

Two or three times he attempted to speak, 
with the same success, At last one of the ruf- 
fians, who seemed to bear rule, with a more 
stentorian voice than the others, silenced the 
clamor. 

“He’s got summat to say,” he called out. 
“Tt#ll do us no harm to hear him. I give him 
five minutes!” 

Gideon, in his abject fear, did not scruple to 
supplicate the mercy of the “pals” he had be- 
trayed, He pleaded that he had been forced to 
save himself; his evidence had made no differ- 
ence in the judgment, ete. 

A a of fury stopped him. His enemies 
would listen to no such plea, Then he implored 
permission to make terms for his life, 

There was a wild confusion among the revel- 
ers, and more than one would have laid their 
hands on the cowering wretch, to murder him 
on the spot. Some seized the knives they had 
been using at supper, swearing that pistols were 
too good for him, 

The speaker who had once stopped them with 
difficulty made himself heard again, ‘We 
will hear what kind of a bargain he will offer,” 
he decided; and bade the prisoner be quick 
about it. 

The man whose life was threatened went 
straight to the point this time. 

He said he had a project that could not fail to 
make a fortune; and they should all share in 
the spoils. This was ta! ng to the purpose. 
But he was required to give the details. 

He could only say that he had just come, 
after long search, into possession of papers by 
which he expected to make a large sum at once, 
and to realize a comfortable income hereafter. 
He had to follow a clew, and ferret out long- 
hidden secrets, before he could tell them exact- 
ly how he must work. But he swore to be true 
to them, and to do his best. 

“The papers! The papers!” was the cry; 
and presently his pockets were rummaged by 
sinewy hands. He oer drew out the bot- 
pe uncorked it, and laid the papers on the 
table. 

There was a scramble to look at them, and 
they nearly came to grief in the rough hands 
of the rioters. Only two or three could read 
writing. 

“Be quiet, will you?” thundered the voice of 
the one who seemed to be leader. He delib- 
erately gathered up the papers, rolled them 
up, and put them in the breast-pocket of his 
coat, 


Gideon went on to explain that a young lady 
‘was concerned, either an heiress, or one whose 
birth and existence was to be concealed. zap 
erty to a large amount was at stake; and he 
‘was prepared, as soon as he could find her and 
prove her identity by the papers, to make capi- 
tal out of her either hig 

There was a coarse laugh at the mention of 
the young lady; but the general sentiment was 
manifestly in favor of a compromise. 

Gideon felt encouraged, and became eloquent 
in descanting on the good luck thrown in the 
bee of all of them. 

here was a whispered discussion among three 
or four of the robbers. Then one of them 
strode up to the prisoner. 

“How do we know,” he demanded with an 
oath, ‘‘ you skulking hound, that you’ll not blow 
on us, as you did before, curse you?” 

The cowering traitor began with a torrent of 
protestations. 

‘* Ha’ done with that!” was the fierce rejoin- 
der, ‘Give us security!” 

“Security; you have it surely, in the papers. 
The secret is in them—and—” 

‘Blast your secret! We want to make sure 
of you! to have hold on you! Your word isn’t 
worth a picayune.” 

“He must gem with us; he must put his 
neck in the stretcher; and this time in good 
solid earnest!” shouted the fellow who had 
seized Gideon in the hall, 

‘‘All right, Jim!” cried some of the rest. 

“Certainly, certainly, gentlemen,” was the 
captive’s trembling assurance. He began to 
fear for his life again. ‘I will join you in any 
thing; and thank you, too.” 

“And be killed like a dog, if you play us 


false, curse you!” 
“Yes; a may kill me if you find me false 
to ou, e will work together, and share 
alike! 


The meu whispered again. 


“ Agreed,” they cried; ‘‘but you must do 
something to prove your good fellowship. ” 

‘‘Any thing! I will do any thing!” 

** Come here, then.” 

The ruffian who had captured him drew out a 
pocket-book and took from it three or four slips 
of paper, which he laid on the table. 

“Do you know what these are?” 

“They appear to be bank-cheques,” answered 
Gideon, after he had examined them. 

‘*So they are; printed forms; space left to 
fill in the money to be drawn out with each of 
ee But there is one thing wanted—you see 
—eh? 

““T see; there is no signature to them!” 

“Exactly so, and that is the difficulty you 
are to remedy.’ 

“ 1?” 

“You, and no one else. You are a capital 
penman, Gideon Drake; Fc always were, and 
you can serve us here. and over the pen and 
ink. Sit down, fetch the other candles here in 
the middle of the table! Now—copy this name 
—an exact facsimile—at the bottom of three of 
these little affairs.” 

He unfolded a crumpled paper taken from his 
pocket-book, and opened it out beside the checks, 
then he held the pen toward Gideon, 

“ Forgery!” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“Yes, forgery; a State prison offense, and if 
you are caught at it, there’s where you'll go!” 
cried the one they called Jim. ‘' You'll go 
there, and serve your term out, asI did! D’ye 
hear? Will you do the forgery? 

“T had rather not!” 

“Hand me over your pistol, Wilmot. I 
swear, I'll be hanged if he stirs from here alive 
if he boggles at this!” 

‘* Tt’s too pood you are to him, Jim!” 

“He ought to have a taste of what he guy 
you,” cried the man. 

Jim cocked the pistol, and held it within an 
inch of Gideon’s forehead. 

‘Now, you son of a jail-bird, will you do 
what I bid ye? or—” 

“Stop!” exclaimed the prisoner, shrinking 
from the muzzle of the deadly weapon. ‘I’m 
ready! I'll doit! Give me the pen.” 

The pen, dipped in ink, was handed to him. 

“ Now the name—” 

He took up the paper, and closely examined 
the signature he was required to counterfeit on 
the bank check. 

He started violently, and let fall the paper. 

The signature was that of SranLEy ees, 

There was a renewal of threats, and .the pis- 
tol was again leveled at the prisoner, 

“Do ye back out? Then you shall have cold 
lead in your brains.” 

“One minute, only a minute. I was taken 
by surprise,” cried the victim, in a cold sweat 


of agony. ‘The sight of that name took me of 
a sudden! Let me have time to get my head 
steady.” 


But the pistol was not lowered till, after 
several trials on a blank piece of paper, he had 
produced a facsimile of the name, and had 
copied it on three of the checks. 

“Now,” cried Jim, ‘‘you are one of us. I 
will fill up these for six thousand apiece, and 
go with you to-morrow to the bank to draw 
those checks, and then leave you for the time. 
Wilmot will keep the papers. You may turn 
in here”—he threw open the door of a dark 
room, in which stood a straw pallet—“ till to- 
morrow. I don’t think Pe split on us after 
we’ve been to the bank, alk in, if you please, 
pal. I can trust to you, now.” 

Gideon had no other resource, but he had 
little sleep that night. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BALL AT THE VILLA. 

THE spacious grounds belonging to the Villa 
of ‘‘ West End,” as Mr. Burke’s country seat 
was named, were brilliantly illuminated. 

The house with its Gothic tower, picturesque 
ae and broad wings, was like a sheet of 
ight crossed Ya the tracery of pillars, win- 
dow frames, et¢. Colored lamps were bung in 
the arergesa trees, and in the boughs of tall 
oaks, and maples; and rows of the same flanked 
the avenue leading up from the gate. 

The avenue was carpeted with canvas, to 
protect the feet of guests walking up from their 


iages. 

The roll of wheels was heard on every side, 
with the clamor of coachmen quarreling for 
right of way to retire—after they had deposited 
their load. 

The flutter of white plumes and scarfs and 
ribbons, with the light laughter or cena? of 

ests who chanced to recognize each other. 
showed that hundreds were the 
party. P 

The gay scene was full of promise of social 
enjoyment. 

ithin, the splendor dazzled and bewildered 

the new-comers. The elegantly-furnished rooms 
on the ground floor and those above were 
thrown open, and day was almost mimicked in 
the luxury of light. 

In the hall and wide inclosed rear veranda 
there was dancing, and the crash of music sent 
its welcome far and wide, 


ere to grace the 
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All that wealth could lavish, all that a pam- 
pered taste could devise, lent magnificence to 
the ball given by the mistress of the occasion, 
the charming wife of the reputed millionaire. 

Her balls were always superb; but this was 
said to surpass any she had ever yet given. So 
vowed her fashionable friends as they thronged 
about her, protecting that they had never en- 
joyed themselves half so much. So said the 
newly-arriving visitors, who were struck by 
novel improvements in the arrangements, in 
the decorations, or in the furniture. 

Flowers were in lavish profusion everywhere. 
Tt was like a fairy scene; the realization of 
Aladdin’s fabulous garden and banqueting 


Mrs. Burke stood in the first drawing-room 
ef the suite, receiving those who came, with 
her accustomed grace, and looking as fresh as 
if she had not been for hours engaged in this 
fatiguing duty of hospitality. 

She wore a heavy violet silk, with train so 
long it lay in cumbrous folds on the carpet. It 
was trimmed with deep flounces of rich old 
point lace. The ove rt was of point to 
match, fabulous in value; and so was the wide 
bertha drooping from her white shoulders. 
Her neck, smooth and white as polished mar- 
ble, was encircled by a necklace of solitaire 
diamonds, set in black enamel. The earrin 
and coronet were to correspond. The diamonds 
gleamed like jets of flame. 

The coronet was the only head ornament. 
The glossy braids of the lady’s brown hair lay 
heavily across her forehead, and in coils at the 
back of her head. Her cheeks were slightly 
flushed; her eyes arkled; her undulating 
form bent with proud grace as she bowed in 
response to salutations, and those who looked 
on her pronounced her a most queen-like and 
fascinating woman. 

She was indeed beyond question a magnifi- 
cent creature. Certainly she did not look this 
night a day more than twenty-five. She 
knew this; she knew herself dowered with 
gorgeous beauty, and triumphed in the knowl- 
edge. She read in the admiring looks of gen- 
tlemen, who did not venture to pay court in 
flattering speeches, that she was pre-eminently 
lovely. She read it, too, in the unquiet glances 
which she met now and then from her husband; 
a tall, Nr mee sour-looking man, who stood 
at a little distance in the midst of a group of 
gentlemen, yet who seldom lost sight of her for 
any length of time. 

. Burke smiled to herself as she remem- 
bered how jealous he had always shown him- 
self. A worshiper of her beauty he had ever 
been; and he could not bear to see others bask- 
ing in its radiance. His wife noted, by his un- 
easiness to-night, what was passing in his mind; 
and the knowledge gave her pleasure because 
it showed her that there was no diminution in 
her power to attract; to reign over the hearts 
she chose to conquer. So the young husband— 
amiser over his newly-acquired treasure—had 
looked and acted in the early days of her mar- 
ried life. 

Not far off, the center of another admiring _ 
group, stood a young girl; Clara Burke, the 
rich man’s only daughter. She had lately left 
her mother’s side, where she had aided her in 
receiving the guests. 

All knew she was not the daughter of Mr. 
Burke’s present wife, who had no children. 

Clara was e and had delicate features, 
with black hair and soft dark eyes, and a meek 
shyness in them that won r . She did not 
bear herself like the heiress of great wealth, nor 
like a courted belle. 

Involuntarily visitors compared her with the 
stately and splendid creature she called ‘ mam- 
ma.” Their comparisons were always unflat- 
tering to the gentle girl. She herself never 
dreamed of rivalry. She thought her step- 
mother’s beauty unparalleled. She was always 
ready to lend her aid in adorning it. 

Just now she was engaged in a_hearty, 
laughing conversation with some of her inti- 
mates, among whom was a young English gen- 
tleman, who seemed captivated with Sate 
Clara had forgotten every thing but present 
enjoyment, when . Burke called her, and 
bade her BO and join the dancers, She obeyed 
readily, taking the Englishman’s arm. 

As she moved away, Mrs. Burke permitted 
one of her circle to lead her to a seat a little re- 
moved from the draught of air. 

In the library several card- 


parties were en- 
gaged. Mr. Burke, with one or two gentlemen, 


through it into asmaller room beyond. 

a side-table were several kinds of wine, of 
which he invited his companions to partake. 

A slender, handsome young man, who had 

been helping Ltmaelt wee just moving away, 


when he was stopped by the voice of the master 
< Ls house. was one of his confidential 
clerks. 


‘Tsay, Brunson, you were the last to leave 
the office. Had you heard any thing?” 

“Not much, sir. Hanley came in, 
abpnghe he had a clew; that was all.” 

“ & clew!” 
“He hoped to be able to find the villain. If 
it’s the one he suspects, he is an old hand,” 


and 
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“Yes; I dare say.” 

Mr. Burke explained to those around him that 
a forgery had been committed on his bank, and 
some ea thousand dollars paid over on the 
bogus cheques. Surprise and sympathy were 
expressed freely. 

‘Tt isn’t the money I care for,” said the mer- 
chant banker, “‘ but the stupidity of my clerks 
vexed me.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Burke,” said the young man he 
had called Brunson, “ the forgery of your name 
was very cleverly done.” 

“A mere bungling; any keen eye would have 
detected it.” 

“T assure you, the cashier and officers ex- 
amined it closely; for they did not like the 
men’s looks, they said.” 

“Were there different men, then?” 

“One presented the cheques; and he looked 
spruce enough; but he had a ee rn) 
ellow with him; a regular sneak-thief, to judge 
from appearances.” 

“Well, well”—with a wave of the hand— 
“it can’t be helped. I don’t care so much for 
the money; but I want the rascal punished; 
that’s all.” 

‘He will be, soon enough; never fear.” _ 

“Come, gentlemen, have you taken wine? 
Will you have a rubber, then? They have 
stopped dancing, it seems; I don’t hear the 
music. Where is Mrs. Burke? She has done 
receiving. Can they be going to supper?” 

His glance swept the drawing-rooms through 
the open doors. 

A hundred or two among the eight or nine 
hundred guests were promenading the rooms to 
slow music, on their way to the dining-room. 

The supper—that crowning glory of the fes- 
tival—was magnificent beyond all the rest, 
The tables were surrounded by tall trees and 
flowering plants in pots, embowering the feast, 
and small jets of perfumed water were sent up, 
falling in tiny cascades under the drooping 
foliage. The lights were so artistically dis- 
posed that the paintings beyond could be seen, 
with curious and studied effect, hightened by 

the shadows. Flowers in gorgeous, superb pro- 
fusion towered at intervals, in tall crystal vases; 
the chandeliers were wreathed and dropping 
with roses and green leaves. 

Of the feast displayed no description is needed. 
All the dainties art could supply were there in 
abundance. 

The guests came in to slow music, the lovely 

hostess leading the way, and took their seats, 
glad to escape the heat of the more crowded 
rooms. 
As Stanley Burke went out of the supper- 
rooms, he passed close by his wife. She was in 
earnest conversation with a gentleman; but she 
paused as she caught her husband’s fond look, 
and bent her head, to hear him whisper: 

“ My love, you look like an angel ep i i, 

“By Jove!” ho exclaimed to himself, as he 
went on, ‘‘ I wonder if New York holds another 
woman like her!” 

He crossed the rooms, still crowded with the 
uests, and made his way toward the front. 
The heated atmosphere stifled him. 

One of the servants, who had been looking for 
his master, saw him and came up. 

‘‘There is a stranger out here, sir, very anx- 
ious to speak with you.” 

‘“Who is it?” 

‘*T do not know, sir. He was never here be- 
fore.” 

“‘T can not see strangers to-night. Tell him 
to call at my office to-morrow.” 

“He is very pressing, sir. I could not get 

him away.” 

“‘Tll manago that. Where is he?” 

© Out in the hall, sir.” 

He followed the servant to the front door. 

Just inside, a man was leaning against the 
illar; a dark, sinister-looking man, with black 
ushy hair and whiskers. He held his hat under 

hisarm. It was a face utterly unknown to the 
man of wealth and refinement, and it repelled 
him. But he spoke to the intruder: 

“ My servant tells mo, sir, you have called on 
business. I can see noone, You might have 
known that.” 

“Oh, sir, I will not take up much of your 
time.” His voice had a sinuous smoothness, 
strangely at variance with his looks: 

‘Please to leave this house. Are not the 
police about? How came he to get in?” 

“T implore row Mr. Burke, for mercy’s sake, 
to let me speak to you for one moment.” 

‘ All business is transacted at my office. You 
can call there to-morrow.” 

“Then it may be too late!” 

“T can not spend any time with you now. 
Henry!” 

The servant came forward. 


a low tone of concentrated emotion. ‘See, I 
have brought you this,” and he took a sealed 
packet from his breast-pocket. 

“What is this?’ demanded the banker. 

** Money—your money !” . 

‘Mine! ou are mad!” He held out his 
hands to take it, nevertheless. The instincts of 
acquisitiveness, belonging perhaps to his busi- 
ness, were strong with Stanley Burke. 

“Pardon me!” said the intruder, withhold- 
ing the packarve. ‘‘I have something to say 
first. The money is yours, but I must have an 
copper eee of explanation.” 

he banker looked around him, and waved 

proaching, in answer to his 
to the stranger: 


back a servant a) 
call. Then he sai 
“ Follow me.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE STRANGE RESTITUTION. 

Hx led the way down a short flight of steps 
at the end of the hall, and turned to the left. 

A room there was fitted up as a private study. 
It was full of books and fe ers. A low fire 
smoldered in the grate, and the gas was burn- 
ing low. Mr. Burke turned on a full stream of 
light, and then faced the stranger. 

“ Now, sir, I must at you to be brief.” 

The wild eagerness of the man’s manner was 
replaced by a cool composure. He took hold 
of the chuir Wy which he stood, but did not sit 
down. He still grasped the package. 

The crash of music overhead told that the 
dancing was renewed with vigor. 

“You had three cheques presented at your 
bank this morning—” 

“Three forged cheques—yes. A good many 
more genuine ones,” 

“‘The—the forgeries—were brought to you 
to see if they were genuine?” 

“Yes—yes; do you know anything about 
them? The reward offered is liberal.” 

He felt certain, now, that the man’s business 
was to claim the reward for bringing informa- 
tion. 

‘Allow me to ask if you have the forged 
cheques with 

Ee are here in my pocket-book.” 

“Will you let me look at them?’ 

‘*No, sir. Why should I? There is no doubt 
ae are forgeries. I am the best—the only 
judge. 

““ And you mean to prosecute the criminal?’ 

‘When he can be found.” 

“You have no trate of him yet?” 

“T can tell you nothing. It is singular that 
a stranger should come at this time, on an oc- 
easion like this, to ask such questions. Will 
you state your business?” 

He looked at his watch significantly. 

“T will come to the point, then. I am the 
man who forged your signature to those 
cheques. I presented them, and received the 
money.” 

The banker uttered a cry of astonishment, 
not unmixed with alarm. e thought he saw 
the intruder’s object;—to foree from him the 
proofs of his villainy. 

He moved quickly toward the door, but the 
man intercepted him by stepping before it. 

“T commi the crime; but I have brought 
all the money, to restore if to you. This pack- 
age contains eighteen thousand dollars; the sum 
I received this morning. The notes are exactly 
as they were paid to me at the bank. Not one 
has been disturbed.” 

The amazement in Mr. Burke’s face did not 
lessen. He stared at the man, bewildered, and 
involuntarily stretched out his hand for the 


parcel, / 

‘J will restore this, sir, only in exchange for 
the cheques.” 

“Tt is passing strange,” at length the banker 
found voice to say, ‘‘that you should have 
committed this forgery, without an object, as 
would appear by your offer of restitution. Was 
it meanti as a joke?” 

“No, Mr. Burke. 

“What do you mean?” ‘ 

““T was compelled to forge your signature; I 
had to do it, or be murdered. ° The villain had a 
pistol at my head.” 

‘And you expect me to believe all this?” 
said Burke, with an expression of contemptu- 
ous incredulity. ‘Was there a pistol at your 
head when you drew the money?’ 

“No, but an armed man was close beside 
me, and had sworn to take my life if I dared 
refuse to do his. bidding. He required me to 
draw the money, as well as forge the signa- 
tures.” y 

‘* And all for a joke, or to put the bank notes 
in your pocket!” sneered Mr. Burke, with the 
same expression of utter disbelief. 

“More than two Sele ago,” continued the 
stranger, ‘‘that villain was convicted of a 
crime by my evidence in court, and was sent to 


I was forced to do it.” 


State prison, He swore that he would be re- 
ven, upon me. His term expired a few 
weeks since, He watched his opportunity to 


wreak his vengeance. 

“T fell into his power—no matter how—and 
was seized and dragged to a den where he and 
several of his confederates were prepared to 
murder me, Finally the fellow determined to 


make me commit a crime that would send me 
to the State prison. 

“T told you how he accomplished it. I did 
not want to be shot in cold blood, and I yielded 
to him. He would not leave me, till the money 
had been drawn, and he chose to make me go to 
the bank to do that.” 

‘‘ And did not ask you for a share—” \ 

oor in se he was afraid of taking it, till 
the trouble about the forgery had blown over. 
He knows the risk, and had a wholesome dreac 
of the penalty. He bade me take care of it tili 
I saw him again, and left me with threats of 
exposure if I played him false.” 

‘You will lose no time now in having those 
villains arrested?” 

“*T do not know their haunts. I would rather 
have nothing more to do withthem. I havea 
dread of secret murder. If I can recover some 
property of mine in their hands, I will give 
them a wide berth.” 

There was that in the man’s face which more 
than half-convinced the banker he was speaking 
the truth. 

“Tf it be as you say,” he said, after some hes- 
itation, ‘‘ you were not to blame. Let me see if 
the notes are all correct.” 

‘And if they are, you will give me the 
cheques?” 

“*Tf I am convinced of your honesty, and that 
you have been the victim of criminals, I will 
certainly give you up the proofs. But why did 
you not go to my office?” 

“T inquired for you there, sir, and I learned 
that ie had the cheques with you. I did not 
dare be more ose to your clerks,” 

“ Exactly. ou would have been nabbed, 
and your confession would have done you little 
good. Well, let us see the spoil.” 

They drew chairs to the table, and sat down. 

The stranger opened the sealed package, and 
drew out several rolls of bank notes. They 
were genuine, and amounted to eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

“T will take your word for your innocence,” 
Mr. Burke said at length, ‘“‘and will give you 
the proof you require.” 

He took out the forged cheques from his 
pocketbook, and handed them to the stranger. 
receiving from him in return the package o 
money, which he transferred to a desk cabinet 
in the room, eee ee with a key attached 
to a bunch on his watch chain, and locking it 
again. f 
_ The stranger, on his part, tore each chequel 
into small pieces, threw them into the fire, and 
watched the blaze consuming them. 

“T thank you, sir,” he said, with a deeply- 
drawn breath of relief. 

“Nay, sir, it is for me to be thankful. You 
have not only saved me the money lost, which 
is a mere bagatelle, but the doing of an injust- 
ice, in ape an innocent person, am 
glad it isso settled. Will you take a glass of 
wine?” 

The stranger declined. 

“At least, you will favor me with your 
name?” 

“My name is Gideon Drake. 
to you.” 

Mr. Burke could not remember the name. 

And there was something about his visitor 
which made him shrink from the idea of invit- 
ing him to mingle among his guests, 

‘Tam not a man fit to be your equal or as+ 
sociate,” said Gideon, bitterly. ‘‘ I am well born, 
but I yaa I ought to add, I am desperate, 
I have been used to depend on my wits for a 
living; yet, if I had been differently brought 
up, I might have been a gentleman.” ‘ 

“You have certainly performed an honorable 
act to-night,” said the merchant banker, rising, 
“and if at any time I can be of service to you, 
you may command me.” 

“You have it in your power to do me a great 
favor by answering two or three questions,” re~ 
turned the visitor, ignoring the evident im- 
patience of his host to escape. 

Mr. Burke resumed his seat, though with 
manifest unwillingness, 

“JT will detain you but a moment,” said Gid- 
eon. ‘‘I wished to ask if you ever knew a wo+ 
man named Eliza Cummings.” 

‘“T never heard the name.” 

“A woman in humble life, a housekeeper, in 
fact, who left service some eight or ten years 


0. 
“ Tine banker shook his head. 

“Did you never lose any—any papers—while 
a housekeeper was in your employ?” 


Tt is unknown 


“T never heard of such a woman, and never 
was robbed of any papers. What kind of 
papers?” 

‘Not negotiable notes, bonds, or certificates 
of stock; but private letters. Have you been 
robbed of any such ?” 

“Never, to my knowledge. I know of no 
letters I ever wrote that were worth stealing,” 
added the banker, laughing. “Have you 
any? 

‘I had a packet of letters, intrusted to me 
by the woman of whom I spoke. She died in 
the pauper sostitey, leaving the letters in my 
care; and with her last breath mentioned your 
name, 
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‘Strange enough! Where are the letters?” 

““They were taken from me by one of the 

ng of ruffians I told you of the same night I 
Fad gone to the tenement lodging to find them, 
and was stopped by the villains as I was coming 
out. That is how they came to nab me.” 

‘‘Have you any idea of the contents of the 
letters?” 

“‘T had not read them; but I had understood 
that they concerned a—a young lady——” 

** A young ae 

“A young lady—or a little girl—who ies 
be related to you. I thought she was possibly 
your daughter!” 

Another laugh. ‘You are out of the way 

ain. I never had but one daughter—Miss 
Clara Burke—and she has grown up safely 
under my my care, and is figuring among the 
dancers above stairs. Your pauper invalid has 
been dreaming, or delirious.” 

“¢ And you have—never—lost a daughter?” 

“Never, I am happy tosay. You have con- 
founded me with some one else, or have been 
misinformed. Now, you really must excuse me. 
I hold myself your debtor by what you have 
done to-night, and at any time when my advice 
or aid can forward your schemes, I shall be 
happy to see you at my office.” 

ts he spoke, he threw open the door, and 
called to a female servant, passing along the 
hall, to show the gentleman out by the private 


way. 

OT am sorry you will not take some refresh- 
ment,” were his farewell words. 

Gideon did not lingér. He bowed low to the 
man of wealth and followed the girl to the 
outer door—not the one by which they had en- 
tered. This opened upon the lawn in the rear 
of the house. 

He stood under the screen of the trees some 
time, watching the phantom-like figures passing 
the windows. The whole house was still ablaze 
with festal light, and the music wafted out had 
a softened sweetness, inspiriting and grateful to 
the senses, 

“He would not ask me to join his company!” 
muttered the sullen man, on whom the door 
had closed. ‘‘ Well, some day he may be glad 
todo so, and to treat me as if I were one of his 
own set! I must have those papers; there is 
money in them, I am fully persuaded, and a lot 
of it! Eliza Cummings did not deceive me!” 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE WIFE’S VISITOR. 

Mrs. Burks had gracefully enacted her part 
ts hostess through the evening, and was fain to 
retire after supper from the more crowded 
rooms to the shaded nooks where the fresh air 
was admitted. 

There were several of these—arbor-like re- 
cesses, where the white drapery fell like filmy 
mist, starred with delicate embroidery like the 
tracery of frost on crystal. 

In one of these, seated behind a tall vase of 
natural flowers, the beautiful woman reclined 
on a velvet divan. 

Her attitude was full of languid Her 
rounded arm, shaded by the costly lace sleeve, 
rested on the arm of a cushioned chair, and her 
ungloved fingers toyed with a fan of exquisite 
workmanship. That hand was covered with 
gems, each worth a fortune. 

The eyes of the lady’s companion—a gentle- 
man dressed in ultra fashionable style, were 
fixed on the snowy hand. Mrs. Burke was 
used to compliments on the beauty of her hand, 
and it was truly a ‘‘ white wonder,” equal to 
Juliet’s in the play. 

A rapid step was heard approaching, and 
presently a familiar voice. 

“Oh, mother! here you are at last!” cried 
Leon Burke, the lady’s step-son. ‘ I have been 
looking everywhere for you.” 

“Tam tired, Leon,” the fair matron replied, 
“and you might let me rest. Clara is playing 
pape Are they to have no more c= 

ng? 
‘Oh, yes! plenty of it, I hope!” 

“ Who wants me? Not your father?” 

“T have not seen him since supper. But a 
stranger just now came to me to ask where you 
were. He has just arrived.” 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘That's precisely what I cannot tell; I never 
saw him fore. He gave me his card; here 
it is. 

He handed the slip of pasteboard to his 
mother, who took it with the languor she affect- 
ed at times. 

~ But there was no languor about her when she 
read the name engraved thereon: 

“ Archibald Lovel. “San Francisco.” 

The color in her cheeks faded away into a 
death-like pallor. She started to her feet as if 
galvanized by a sudden shock. 

‘What is the matter?’ cried her son and the 

ntleman. beside her, in a breath. ‘‘ You are 

ill! 

“No, no,” she gasped, faintly. “1 am not 
ill. It was only the heat; a momentary spasm. 
Don’t make a disturbance, I beg. ive me 

_ your arm, Leon.” : 
®” Taking the young man’s arm, and bowing to 
her late companion in a way that signified a 


pico from following her, she requested to 
taken out into the cool air: 

“The veranda!” exclaimed Leon, as she pass- 
ed toward the one at the end of the third draw- 
ing-room, accessible by the French window. 

“The air is too sharp there,” he remonstrated. 
‘Tt will give you cold, after the heat within.” 

But the lady was resolute. She stood in the 
window which she had made him open, and 
drew about her shoulders a portion of the am- 
ber damask curtain. 

‘*Now go, Leon, and bring Mr. Lovel here.” 

‘Here, mother?” 

“Do as I bid you, at once. I would rather 
you did not mention to—your father—that—a 
stranger—asked for me. He is very—particular 
—you know, and this gentleman was not one of 
the invited guests.” 

‘But you know him?” 

“T knew him many years since: many years. 
I did not know that he was in New York. Go 
—Leon—and tell him I am here,” 

Her nervous manner and intermittent utter- 
ance were noticed by the young man, but he 
did not hesitate to obey her. 

He returned presently and presented. the 
stranger: 

“Mrs. Burke—Mr. Lovel, from California.” 

The lady extended her hand with cold self- 
possession, raising her eyes but for an instant, 
and then ee them. The gentleman’s sal- 
utation was equally formal. 

Leon inquired if he could be of any service, 
and again urged his mother to come in. There 
ae a crisp, keen wind blowing directly in her 

ace. 

It gave her strength, and she appeared her- 
self again. Even the banished color came back. 
She put her lace-bordered handkerchief over 
her neck. 

‘*T will come in directly, Leon, but first I will 
take a short promenade. This gentleman will 
give me his arm.” \ 

She took Lovel’s arm, and Leon vanished. 

“Take me into the conservatory, she whis- 
pered to her companion. 

He led her past the lighted windows, and de- 
scending a few steps, they entered the house of 
flowers. 

It was dimly er and a ol hue, like 
the breath of the thickly clustering plants, 
hung in the air. It was heavy with perfume 
and many degrees warmer than out of doors. 
The rarest exotics here bloomed in luxuriant 
perfection. Vases full of gorgeous specimens 
of floral splendor, stood on either side the 
smooth stone path; trailing vines full of blos- 
soms, fuchsias dropping richness, mingled with 
broad glossy leaves, and prickly cactuses; tall 
ferns and lofty trees, crested like palms, flaunted 
their crowns in the light; wondrous varieties of 
eastern plants caught the eye amid massive 
banks of gorgeous bloom. 

At a turn in the walk, a fountain flung up its 
spray that fell into a marble basin full of aquatic 
plants. 

Here was a rustic seat, and a table on which 
lay scissors, a knife or two, and one or two 
books. It was a pretty nook for retirement. 

Mrs. Burke drew her arm from her compan- 
ion’s, and seated herself. He stood, ee 
against a palmetto, resting his hand on the b: 
of the iron settee. 

The lady then spoke: 

“And now { want to ask, Mr. Lovel, if you 
are quite mad? How has it happened that you 
come to me, without previous notice, in this 
singular and unceremonious manner?” 

It happened, curiously enough, that her hus- 
band was, at the very moment, asking a some- 
what similar question of the unexpected visitor 
who had claimed his attention. 

Did you not write tome, saying you wished 
to consult me?” 

‘*T-thought you thousands of miles mae in 
the West. Surely you did not come to New 
York in consequence of my letter?” 

“No; I had other business; but, being here, I 
thought [ would reply in person. I was curious 
fo te you. How many years is it, since we met 

ast? 

“T don't know; I don’t want to think,” was 
the petulant answer. 

“ime has changed you very little, Laura,” 
said Lovel, gaziug with admiration on h 
less to make you more beautiful.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked, a flush of grati- 
fied vanity mounting to her cheeks, 

‘“‘Yes; you are fair—very fair, handsomer 
than ever.” 

He sighed as he spoke, and his companion 
lifted her bewitching eyes to his face. She 
wondered if he could be made to fall in love 
with her now. 

“Yours isa beauty that does not ripen, nor 
fade early, and it has no right if it did; for you 
are not old, Laura.” 

“‘T should think no one would call me so.” 

“You were very young, little more than a 
child—when—” 

‘ “When I was a fool!” interrupted the ma- 
ron. 

“The first time, or the second?” 

“Don’t refer to the past, I beg of you! You 
will drive me mad if you do!” 


«You regret something in it, then?’ 

“What have I to regret? I married Mr. 
Burke—you know I did—to gain fortune and 
position, all that heart could desire. Have I 
not es them?” 

“Have you gained all, Laura, that heart can 
desire?” 

“Look around you, Mr. Lovel, and be an- 
swered, I did not ask you to come to this ball, 
but I.am not sorry you are here, to see for 
c— Are not my claims universally ac- 

owledged, as leader of the fashion?” 

“It appears so. . There was a time; however, 
when Laura Sutton did not value, or seem to 
value such things, bought with money, so highly 
as the love of a true heart.” 

‘* Silence!” said the lady, crimsoning. ‘‘ Did 
I not bid you never to refer to what is es bys 
"I am satisfied with my lot. _You ought to be 
content, for when you might, you placed no 
obstacle in my way, to prevent my ascent.” 

There was a pause of painful embarrassment. 

“How did you imagine I could serve you?’ 
at length asked the gentleman, ‘‘ Your letter 
contained what led me to believe I could do 

% 

“Oh, that is another matter. I had read of 
your immense success in California, and that 
you had become the owner of mines and fields 
of gold. I wanted to try my luck. I thought 
you might not be averse to the renewal of our 
acquaintance. We need not be enemies or 
strangers, I should think, because—” 

‘Because we were once lovers who vowed 
fidelity.” 

“Pshaw! Ihave grown sensible now. I am 
ambitious, Archibald. I want to increase my 
funds. Isaw the way in which you could help 
me. I should like to make a venture in some 
of the speculations you have been so lucky in. 
So I wrote to you, meaning to ask your 
advice.” 

“My advice is, that you meddle with no 
schemes of the kind! A million come off losers 
where one is successful. Has not your husband 
wealth enough, Laura, to satisfy your cray- 


— E 
ere was a tone of bitterness, verging on 
sarcasm, in the question. 

“Well, if you must know,” the lady an- 
swered, “this wealth is precarious enough. I 
have seen him look very black when there was 
a panic in Wall street. I know that some of 
his ventures have turned out badly. There is 
no knowing when a crash may come that would 
overwhelm us.” 

“Ts it ible?” 

“What is not ible, when things are so 
uncertain with the stock market, and with 
all the ventures of a man who wants money has 
to make! I tell you, I want a fortune of my 
own. You, and you alone, can help me to gain 
it. Ican place some funds in your hands, and 
I have confidence in you, Archibald.” 

The gentleman stood silent for a moment. 

“What would your husband say, Laura, if 
he arty, you had applied to me?” at length he 
ask 


“What would he say? He has never heard 
your name—except as thag of a speculator of 
wonderful good fortune.” 

“Do you mean that you have never told him 
of our former relations?” 

‘7 have never told him, Lovel. 
not tell him—nor any one!” 

‘And you married him without letting him 
know any thing of your past history?’ 

“Why should I have told him? He isa very 
jealous man, and madly in love with me to this 


da: mL 

a I do not see how it could be concealed.” 

“T came to the , you know. Mr. Burke 
saw me first when I was in the seminary; I 
had entered it to complete se education. He 
married me as soon as I uated. I would 
not have him know, for the world, any thing 
more.” 

“Nor do'you care to know poe, Laura, 
what became of—the child, of that marriage 
you made a mockery!” 

Another momentary pause. 

“JT heard long since that she was dead,” re- 
plied the lady, turning away her face. 

““You never cared even once to visit the 


You would 


er, “‘un- | little grave in a Western pag) and lay white 


flowers on the green turf,” said Lovel, reproach- 
fully, his voice half-choked, and faltering with 
emotion. . 

“What could Ido? She was in your charge, 
and I was told that she died young. She was 
mourned: sincerely, Archibald,” cried Laura, 
with a sudden change of manner. “ You musf 
not, shall not think me as heartless as I seem! 
Indeed I am not heartless!” 

Neither of the two perceived the shadowy 
figure approaching from the further part of the 
conservatory, and concealed by the luxuriant 
shrubbery. ; 

“Tt is rather late for me to be convinced of 
that, Laura!” said Lovel. ‘ 

The lady continued, with a low, impassioned 
utterance. 

*T let ambition choke my feelings, but. they 
were never dead! I gained all for which I sac- 
rificed myself; but 1 have many sad hours, If 


\ 
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I could live my life over again, I will own to 
you, Archibald, that I would choose to devote it 
to you. Oh, how often have I felt that I could 
throw to the winds all that I have gained, 
Lovel, and seek refuge with you!” 

Tears were streaming and her voice died into 
a murmur. n 

“ Better die!” muttered the visitor, in a voice 
hoarse with deep emotion. ‘‘I would slay 
you myself, Laura, rather than ever see you 
aa oo 

wild shriek interrupted his words. 

The form of a man, wrapped in a cloak, 
brushed roughly past Lovel. 

Laura threw herself on his: breast, and her 
a were flung around his neck to shield 

im, 

Another shriek, and her arms relaxed. She 
sunk upon the seat, unconscious. ’ 

Steps were rapidly approaching, and cries 
were heard from different quarters. Lovel 
raised the insensible form. The head hung on 
one side like a limp flower. ‘The blood spouted 
from a wound in her shoulder. 

He drew the knife from the wound, and 
stanched it as well as he could with his hand- 
kerchief; calling for ae 

This was at hand. The frightened servants, 
ladies and gentlemen, ran hither and thither. 
Lovel succeeded in binding a scarf closely 
over the wound, stopping the flow of blood. 

Some one took up the knife, which Loyel had 
let fall. It was of fine steel, dagger-shaped, 
with an ornamental steel handle. It had been 
lying on the table near the iron seat. 

The stern voice of Mr. Burke was heard, bid- 
ding the servants carry their mistress to her 
arte She was already lifted in the arms 
of two of the guests; they bore her tenderly 
out of the conservatory and up the great stair- 
case; her husband leading the way, and the 
maids following. 

Lovel was going out with the rest, when he 
was stopped by two officers in police uniform. 

One laid a band on his shoulder. 

““You are my prisoner,” he said. “Come 
with us.” 


CHAPTER Vil. 
THE HISTORY OF ALIDA. 


‘Tar house to which Alida Barrett returned 
was full of lodgers. On the first floor, besides 
Mrs. Jackson’s suit of rooms, were those of a 
music-teacher and an engraver on wood; be- 
sides a simply-furnished parlor; which the 
landlady kept for her own use. Other apart- 
ments were on the upper floors; all furnished 
by the occupants; it was, in fact, a ‘ tenement 
house,” though of the better sort; and Mrs. 
‘Wood was very icular as to those who 
took the rooms. The proprietor gave her her 
own quarters for her general superintendence, 
and she passed as the mistress of the establish- 
ment, 

Such as kept a servant, like Mrs. Jackson, 
had the “ privilege of the kitchen” for cooking; 
the humbler lodgers prepared what they neede 
in their own rooms. It was in consideration of 
the entire respectability of the house that Miss 
Barrett had entered it; paying twice as much 
as she would in other quarters. 

She knocked at Mrs. Jackson’s door the first 
thing, and was admitted by Jane. The lady 
was still lying on the sofa beside the fire, sip- 
ping a cup of tea at intervals. 

‘What a time you have been, child!” she 
exclaimed, fretfully. ‘‘I was sure something 
had happened to you, or else that you had run 
away! I took blame to myself for trusting a 
stranger.” 

Taking no notice of the suspicion expressed, 
Alida explained how it had happened that she 
did not return at once from Meek’s establish- 
ment. She had been requested to carry the 
dress home, 

‘“Carry the dress home!” ro Some the mo- 
diste, starting up aghast. ‘‘ Where to, pray? 
Where have you bean vt 

Alida described the home of Mrs. Burke, to 
whom the dress was sent, 

“To Mrs. Burke’s—the rich lady, whom I 
have seen driving in the Park! The lady who 

ives such splendid balls! They sent you to 

or Yes ma’am.” 

“And what do they mean by this?’ cried 


| Mrs. Jackson, snatching up her shawl, wrap- 


i 


{ 


i 


her, and placing herself in an 


ping it about 
asking the tired girl to sit 


easy-chair, without 
down. 

“‘Jane—some more tea. It was very ill- 
done of Meek’s forewoman, and she shall Enotes 
it from me, I can tell her! Very ill-done, in- 
deed!” 

The girl did not understand how it was ill- 
done; but she hastened to say what might mol- 
lity the irritated dame. 

‘The forewoman was very much pleased 

with the dress, ma’am. She will pay whenever 

ou please to send your bill for the money. 
She told me so.” 

“And she could not even send me a note,” 
Mrs. Jackson said, grumbling. ‘‘ And to let you 


take the dress home! Hyery thing must be 


exposed to everybody! I will give her a piece 
of my mind, I'll warrant you!” 

“She thought you would not have sent the 
dress by me to Meek’s, if I had not been trust- 
worthy,” pleaded Alida, rear 

“Don’t be talking, child! My head is split- 
ting already. Jane, is that tea never coming?” 

After afew minutes’ silence, while the dame 
was sipping the fresh tea, the young girl ven- 
oe to ask if she had any more work to give 

er. 

“More work! What do you mean? Don’t 
‘ou see that I am too ill to look for more work? 
t's a chance if I am able to go out all this 

week!” 

“Tf you would be willing to trust me— 
ma’am—if you would let me apply for you—” 

“ Vou apply for me?” 

“I think you would be satisfied with what I 
could do.” 

“T dare say, and you would take good care 
to satisfy my customers, too! Tell me one 
thing: did you tell the forewoman you had 
made the dress?” 

Alida thought a moment. ‘No, ma’am; I 
did not,” she answered at length. 

“Did you tell any one?” 

The girl remembered Mrs. Burke’s particular 
questions. Her color rose, as she replied: 

‘“‘The lady—Mrs. Burke—tried on the dress 
while I was there, and asked me if I made it.” 

“ And you said you did?” 

“T answered that the sewing was mine. I 
could not tell an untruth, you know, ma’am.” 

‘No, I suppose not; and you let her know 
with that innocent face, that you were a skillful 
dressmaker! That is the way you hunt out the 
secrets of my connection with the trade! And 
now you want to take advantage of my illness, 
to get my custom away from me, and step into 
my place! I did not think you were so mean as 
that, Alida Barrett!” 

The girl now understood the charge leveled 
at her. She was to be the drudge, the ill-paid 
workwoman; Mrs. Jackson the reaper of the 
reward, The system was disclosed to her. 

She could not say a word; but the tears burst 
forth at the accusation of treachery and attempt 
ont let's h rying, f , 

on’t let’s have any crying, for pity’s sake,” 
said the dame, iepaties par ** Gate see 
my nerves are all in a tremor already? I’ve 
had troubles enough to-day, what with frettin; 
and worrying over your staying so long. 
might have known you were doing me some 
mischief or another.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am,” cried Alida, ing her 
tears, ‘“‘I have done nothing you should blame 
me for. I should be sorry to give you cause to 
be angry: for you have been very kind to me.” 

“That is true; I have been your benefactress; 
you would have starved before you could have 
got work, if Lhad not given it to you. Well, 
well, don’t talk any more. I was foolish tosend 
you out this morning.” 

‘* And you have nothing more for me to do?” 

“ Nothing at all. I am out of work myself. 
When I ean go out to get it, 1 may want your 
ats But I can’t tell when that will be.” 

© girl sighed deeply. She bade good-day 
to the invalid, and went out of the room and 
up-stairs with a heavy heart. What was she to 
do? How provide for her daily wants? 

When she reached her room and had taken 
off her things, she flung herself on the bed, 
with a burst of tears that shook her whole 
frame. She was completely a stranger to the 


metropolis, or she would have known a hun- 


dred ways of earning herself a competence— 
accomplished, as she was, in an art so useful as 
dressmaking. She had depended altogether on 
the good offices of others; she had never tried 
to shift for herself. How could she begin to do 
so—a timid girl, ignorant of the world, and 
averse to making her way alone against oppo- 
sition and competition?) 

At will be seen that she differed from most 
girls of the same calling. But she was wholly 
unused to the world, and had a native shyness 
yay hard to overcome. 

ere was a light tap at her door, and it was 
opened before she had time to ask who was 
there. A young woman, who had an apartment 
on the floor below, came in. She and Alida had 
been rather intimate for some weeks, though 
Charlotte Le Brun had little in common with 
the friendless, humble dressmaker. She drew 
shetches and patterns on wood to gain herself 
an income; sometimes she furnished designs to 
a wood-engraver who was connected with a 


Ng ee house. 
“Why, Alida, what is the matter?’ she 
asked. ‘‘ You are crying, and here all in the 


cold! You have been out all day. I know, for 
T have been twice to your door, and something 
has eee to distress you! What is it, 
pray 

The poor girl answered only by fresh sob- 


bing. 
Zon shall tell me. What is the matter?” 
‘Oh, Lottie, Mrs. Jackson is an with me, 
and says she has po more work fér me! I am 
afraid she will give me no more, and then what 
shall I do?” was the response, with weeping that 
showed the depth of distress, 


“That old cat! Nonsense! Why do you 
mind her! Come, you must not lie here in the 
cold! Come down to my room. There is a 
good fire, and I have some dinner for you. I 
can see you have had no dinner, and it is tea 
time already. Come!” 

Alida suffered herself to be drawn from her 
abandonment of grief, and led down into the 
comfortable quarters of her friend. 

The room was much larger than her own, 
and had two closets, one big enough for a bed. 
There was a sofa-bed in the corner, covered 
daintily with a white counterpane, and a 
lounge by the fire, with chintz cover and 
cushions. On the table by it stood a dish with 

he a roasted fowl, and half a loaf of white 
rei 

“First of all, you must have something to 
eat,” said the hospitable young woman, as she 

roceeded to lay out clean plate, and knife and 

ork, and to warm a saucepanful of soup over 
the grate. Alida watched her as she moved, 
and nearly forgot her own grief. 

Charlotte Le Brun claimed to be of French 
descent, though she had never been out of this 
country. She was reticent as toher family and 
past history. . 

She had a lithe, active fi , and a face that 
was not pogularly. beautiful, though it could not 
be called plain, and often lighted up to pictur- 
esque brightness. The complexion was a clear 
olive; the features were strongly defined; high 


cheek-bones, prominent nose, and low, project- 
ing forehead. The eyes were the best | eat 
bright, and 


oer) were sharp, black, intensel 
vailed by long, heavy lashes. The hair was 
of a purplish blackness, and waved in ripples 
across the brow and ears. It was a sin, 
face, striking and attractive at first, and indi- 
cating uncommon talent and force of character. 
Alida was readily induced to partake of the 
good cheer, for she was faint and weary, as 
well as benumbed with cold. When the meal 
was concluded, she replied to all her friend’s 
estions by relating the occurrences of the 


eC is very easy to see what made Mrs. 
Jackson angry,” remarked Lottie. “She is 
awfully jealous of you, and with good reason. 
She made a fauw# pas, as we say in the old 
country, in sending you out!” 

“ How so?” 

“Can't you see it for yourself? She knows 

ou are as good at the trade as herself, and , 
Meters what is to prevent you from making‘ 
engagements and getting work for yourse 
among the grand shop-people and these rich f 
ladies? You don’t want her help to get their 
*patronage. Didn’t you know that?” 

“T never thought of it. I was thankful to 
take the work she gave me, and felt very 
grateful to her.” , 

“Grateful! for doing the work for three or 
four dollars, that she charged seventeen and 
more for doing! Surely you are not a fool, 
Alida?” ‘ F 

“But Ihave no connection with the trade— 
no acquaintance—” , F 

“Nonsense! All you want is a little pluck 
and perseverance. ou can get plen of work 
for yourself, and get paid first prices for it, too. 
Why have you not offered your services at 
Meek & Co.'s?” ; 

“Mrs, Jackson is in regular employment 
there. Would it be strictly honorable?” 

“Stuff! Mrs. Jackson can’t do all the work 
they turn out! And you have a capital open- 
ing in what happened to-day. Apply to them, 
and refer to the work you have done.” 

“Mrs, Jackson would not recommend me.” 

“Cut loose from her altogether. Go on your 
own hook, as they say in this country. ou 
will find it easy tostep into an excellent cus- 
tom, and get well paid for it, too.” 

Miss Le Brun went on to say that the free 
institutions of America placed it in the power 
of every industrious working-girl to earn an 
honest independence. 

“But your fault,” she added, ‘‘of shyness, 
and your fear of intruding, keep you_back. 
They will keep you in poverty all your days if 
you do not overcome this shyness.” 

“Tt is very hard to overcome,” sighed Alida. 

“Come, I will give you a start. I know of 
a lady in Twenty-fifth street, west of Eighth 
avenue, who wants dressmaking done. I will 
send you there to-morrow. You can make a 
beginning with her, and she will recommend 
you to Meek & €o;”” 

Alida was profuse in her expressions of 
gratitude. F } 

“ And there is your grand friend of the villa 
—you did not say what her name was—who 
liked the velvet dress you made. Why not 
apply to her for more work?” ; 

e girl remembered the awe she had felt in 
the presence of Mrs. Burke, and shivered invol- 
untarily. But there was no reason for her 
fearing that lady. She had been cious 
enough, and now she recollected, had told her 
to come to her if she happened to be in need of 
any thing. 

‘Be sure to call on her, very soon,” Ur 
Lottie. ‘I would not lose any time. Sh 


could get you an established business at once,” 
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Alida resolved to do so. She felt now con- 
vinced that ber shrinking reluctance to meet 
strangers ought to be overcome. It was sadly 
in her way. 

A little further conversation, led to inquiry 
how she came to be so unlike other sewing 

irls Fr this singular diffidence and distrust of 

erself. 

“Were you born in England?” asked Char- 
lotte Le Brun. ‘‘The Irish girls are never want- 
ing in courage to push their way.” 


“No, lam an American. I was born at the 
West, in Illinois; and have only been eight 
nonths in Now York.” 


“Indeed! you lived with your parents, then, 
at home?” 

“T had only » mother, and she had a small 
log house, in a pretty grove of oaks, near Lake 

chigan. It was not a lonely place: we had 
a garden full of flowers, and a pateh of ground 
for vegetables and several cherry trees, and 
berries in plenty. They grew wild all about 
us. I used to gather cranberries in a swamp 
half a mile off, and send them to Chicago for 
sale, with the cherries and currants; and butter- 
nuts and chestnuts in the autumn.” 

“Then you were poor?” 

“Not poor, at least till the last year or two, 
after my mother failed to get her allowance.” 

“How was that? Had your father no busi- 
ness?” 

**T never knew him; never saw him, in fact, 
to remember him.” : ; 

“ How strange! Did he not live with your 
mother?” 

“No! He never even visited her! I was al- 
ways told he had gone somewhere abroad.” 

“Very singular; mysterious, I should say.” 

“Ves, I have always thought there was a 
mystery about him. Every six months money 
came from him, enough for our support, till the 
last eighteen months of my mother’s life.” 

“Did you never think, that perhaps your 
father had committed some crime, that made it 
necessary for him to keep out of the country? 
T have heard of men, who embezzled large sums 
or committed extensive frauds, and fled to other 
lands to live on the fruits of their villainy !” 

“T never thought of that; but if my father 
had been adefaulter, or had done anything very 
wrong, my mother would not have always 
spoken of him with such respect.” 

“She did so?” 

“She rarely mentioned him, but when she 
Aid, it was as one of the noblest men in the 

\ shee and she was a good woman; pious and 
good, 

‘‘Then may be he had gone away to make a 
fortune for her and you? Did he write often?’ 

*T saw only one or two of my father’s letters; 
i have several from his agent, in whose care he 
placed me, and who sent the money to my 
mother. e always spoke of my father’s direc- 
tions about my education. He wanted me to 
have a good foundation in all the useful branches; 
he did not care for accomplishments. Above 
all, my father wanted me brought up in strict 
religious principles.” 

“That looked as if he were not a bad man,” 

“Oh, Lottie, I am sure he was good! Iam 
sure, if he had lived, he would have found me 
out, and I should have ahome, There was one 
thing strange, however, about the agent's let- 
ters, and I cannot understand it to this day.” 

a t was that?” 

“He always addressed my mother with re- 
spect, and praised her care for me, and all that, 
and spoke of her goodness: but he never sent a 
message or word of affection for her, from my 
father.” 

“Then they were separated. It is quite a 
common thing in the States.” 

“She did not seem to mind it; she was happy 
as a bird all day long, busy in her house and 

en work, and her church work, and taking 

e best care of me. But she could not help me 
with my tasks when I came from school—’ 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because she was no scholar. She knew how 
to read, and read the Bible nie and morning; 
she could write a little, and that was all. She 
made out accounts of my schooling, clothes, etc., 
every six months regularly. But she was no 
reader; and never even & newspaper.” 

“* Your father; how was it with him?’ 

‘* His letters showed that he was an educated 
man. And my mother always urged me to 
study, and to learn to write fluently and well; 
because she wanted my father to satisfied 
with me and proud of me. She said he was a 
‘scholar, and fit for any ju: hip in the land.” 

‘She was a true ife, if he was a truant hus- 


‘Sometimes I tried to think if I could not 
remember him, I have a dim recollection of a 
tall, broad-chested, dignified looking man, and 
living with him in a handsome house, with 

eat trees and orchards, and a carriage and 

orses. I know I was often taken to drive when 
I was very young. I know the horses and car- 
Then it ts plain, Alida, thet ts 

“Then it is plain, Alida, that your paren’ 
had been better off, and an father bad_gone 
tomake a fortune somewhere; Parkas to South 
America. You may hear of him yet.” 


** Alas, no! The remittances ceased, as I told 
you, many months before I lost my mother, and 
hen we had to work for our subsistence. My 
mother was very cheerful with it all, and never 
uttered a complaining word. It was beautiful 
to see her resignation and trust in Providence, 
Then she came with me to Chicago, and placed 
me with a dressmaker, to learn the trade. She 
said it would make me independent. If she had 
lived, we should never have left our pretty 
home by the lake. We went back to it shortly 
before her death.” 

‘*T am sorry for you, Alida. I know what it 
is to lose a loved mother.” 

‘She was ailing a long time before she gave 
up; but I was too busy to perceive that she was 
fast going from me.” ? 

The girl wept as she dwelt on this part of her 
history. 

“The end came “viekly at last. One even- 
ing my mother told me she had something to 
say: something she had long wished to tell me; 
which I ought to know, and must know before 
she left me. After tea, she would tell me. Oh, 
Lottie, before that time came, she had left me 
forever!” 

“She never told you, then?’ 

“‘T was preparing some nourishment for her, 
when she cried out, as if in sharp pain. I ran 
into the next room. She was gasping for 
breath, and_a dreadful change had come over 
her face. I lifted met OP she looked at me. 
eagerly, as if she wan something, but coul 
not speak it, After a few minutes, catching 
her breath conyulsively, she was gone!” 

ies Alida wept. 

“T called our nearest neighbor; she had a 
child very ill; and the doctor was there at the 
time. He came in; but it was of no use. My 
mother had died of internal hemorrhage.” 

“Poor Alida! You must not tell me any 
more!” 

‘*T have little more to tell. The house was 
given up; for it was only rented. I had noth- 
ing to depend on but my own labor; I went 
again to Chicago, but found no opening there. 
Afterward I went to Milwaukee, and got along 
tolerably well. I learned to be skillful in my 
trade. A young woman I became acquainted 
with there offered to take me into tnership, 
if I would come with her to Breoklyn. 1 con- 
sented very gludiy; for I had no friends, and 
wanted some one to advise me. But we had 
hardly set up there, when a foung man to 
whom my partner was engaged came and in- 
formed her he had excellent prospects in New 
Haven, and wanted her to marry him directly, 
and go with him. So they were married, and 
left me alone.” 

_ ‘There is no trusting a woman,” remarked 
Lottie, with a smile, “when there is a young 
man in the case! ell—’ 

“‘T did the best I could, till I came here. 
Ever since I first entered this house, I have 
been provided with work enough to keep me. 
As I told you, I am indebted to Mrs. Jackson. 
and I should like to repay her for it if i 
could,” 

‘Nonsense; you owe her nothing at all. She 
has made money out of you; isall, You 
can easily be independent of her. Cheer up! 
you have told me your history, and now I will 
tell you something about myself,” 


CHAPTER. VIIL 
CHARLOTTE LE BRUN’S ROMANCE. 

CHARLOTTE lighted the lamp, and brushed 
up the hearth; then placed a small bright tin 
kettle on the coals, and arranged the cups and 
saucers for the evening meal. 

Alida’s spirits had risen many degrees, and 
her soft blue eyes beamed with the gratitude 
she felt. As a great favor, she asked permis- 
sion to look at some of her friend’s last draw- 
ings. They were sent to the engraver nearly as 
fast_as completed. 

“Tf I could only draw and paint like this!” 
Alida exclaimed, breathlessly, as she looked at 
one of the sketches. ‘Do you think I could 
learn, Lottie?’ 

“Tt is doubtful,” the girl answered. “It 
pe gti on your talent; drawing requires the 
gift of a correct eye and imitative power. 
And you see, these are original scenes. I in- 
vent them. That is why I get such good 


prices.” 

“Tt is a splendid gift!” 

“Yes; but it needs careful cultivation. M 
father took pains with me. He had great skill 


with the eee and could write many different 

hands. So I had my training-with an expert. 

oe if he was good for naught else, was 
al 


that. 

““Tf you would teach me—” 

“T don’t know whether you might learn. 
You could color photographs, 1 suppose.” 

“Tt is such beautiful work! takes the 
thoughts away from trouble and care, and 
makes the world brighter, to be in the midst of 
such peaty. things.” 

““Well, some of these days you ma 
But you would have first to go to school.” 

Oh, if I could only go to school and learn 


learn. 


painting and playing the piano!” 
you what my painting has done 


“Shall I te 


for me, besides gaining me a living?” asked 
Charlotte, aftér she had given a sketch of her 
uneventful past, saying very little of her 
father. 

“Oh, do, Lottie! 
erets.” 

Miss Le Brun was blushing and bridling, 
and twirling a brush in her fingers; looking 
conscious enough to suggest to any maiden 
apprehension the nature of her proffered dis- 
closure. 

“Tell me, Lottie,” urged Alida. 

“You know I sometimes draw illustrations 
to be engraved for —’s Gazette. Now and 
taen they send me stories in manuscript, and I 
draw pictures for them. One of these was 
written by a rich young gentleman, and I met 
him in the office when I went to take back the 
manuscript.” 

‘“ Who was he, Lottie?” 

“That I can not tell. I am not going to give 
you his name. We met several times; and he 
was so pleased with my pictures that he brought 
me more than one sketch of his own writing, to 
illustrate.” 

“* And then he fell in love with you!” 

“That was done on both sides, the first time 
we met!” said Charlotte, affecting a world of 
shamefaced diffidence. 

‘“‘Oh, Lottie! and are you engaged to be 
married? 

“No, we are not engaged; not yet. Time 
enough for that! He often takes me of a walk 
in the evening; and we have been to the opera 
and the theater; and he brings me flowers and 
fruit sometimes, to the Gazette office—not here. 
Now and then he leaves some little offering for 
me. I have books full of pictures; see here; 
these he sent me!” 

‘* How nice it must be to have a lover!” cried 
the young girl. “Did you say he does not cume 
here to see you?” 

““No; I have no place to receive him, and I 
should be ashamed to have him see me ia this 
house! I dare say ‘he thinks I live in some 
brown-stone front on Madison avenue!” 

‘And you know where he lives?” 

‘‘T have never been at the house, though I 
know it is very splendid! He is the son of a 
rich man, and has plenty of money to ee 
though he writes only for pleasure. e@ see 
each other at the office.” 

“Tell me what he is like, Lottie.” 

“He istall,' and very handsome, with curly 
dark-brown hair and beard and whiskers, and 
lovely gray eyes, almost black! And such a 
deep, rich voice! and when he praises my pic- 
tures it sounds like the sweetest nasic!” j 

“Not so sweet as when he praises you, 
Lottie.” 

“But he does not do that. He does not deal 
in compliments. He tries to improve my taste_ 
and make me more skillful; he does not spoil 


me.” 

** And you like him the better for it?” 

“That Ido. I like a sensible lover.” 

“Does he write to you?” 

“No; I have had no letter from him. But I 
know he thinks me very near perfection, though 
he neither writes nor comes here.” 

“How do you know it?” cried Alida, inno- 


“Child, there is a freemasonry in love that 
you will learn one of these days. I know as 
well as if he had said it, that my yonng gentle 
man prefersme to any lady in his fashionable 
circle of acquaintance. And I like his reserve, 
so long as he is devoted in deeds. It is such a 
romance—unspoken love!” 

‘‘ When do you mean to be married?” 

“T don’t mean to be in a hurry. I like my 
independence, and I suppose he will have to 
get his father’s consent. There may be objec- 
i to his marrying a girl who earns her own 

ving. 

“You know so much, and can do so much, 
Lottie; you would be a treasure for any man!” 

The girls spent an hour or two more in this 
sort of colloquy, and then Alida went up to her 
own room, very much refreshed and encouraged. 
She resolved to be no longer dismayed at diffi- 
culties. 

She obtained some work next day from the 
lady in Twenty-fifth street. Mrs. Jackson 
heard of this venture, and chose to visit the girl 
with her stern displeasure. 

She called her in as she came home, with a 
new silk dress, folded in a napkin, and de- 
manded where she had procured the work. 

Alida declined to tell her. The jealous dame, 
incensed at her refusal, loaded her with abuse. 
She was everything that ‘was ungrateful and 
treacherous. She was trying to undermine her 
betters, and steal away their custom. 

Alida’ answered with spirit, for she knew 
herself guiltless of any of these evil practices; 
and thus came about a quarrel and a separation 
from any future partnership in work. 

Mrs. Jackson declared that. she would throw 
a dress in the fire before she would give it to 
Miss Barrett to make, and that she would let 
all her customers know how deceitful and im- 
pudent she was, etc., etc. 

Poor Alida was afraid of the an dame 
whom she had never offended. She retired in 


Is it a secret? I love se- 
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silence from her presence, and had a hearty fit 
of weeping in her own room. 

She saw that she must depend for the future 
entirely on herself. Eyen Miss Le Brun, she 
felt, might not always be inclined to help her. 
There was something in Charlotte’s pretension 
and self-conceit that repelled her, in spite of 
eecasional kindness, and she had often showed 
jealousy toward her. How hard it seemed to 
confront the cruel world, and wring a subsist- 
ence from its cold injustice. 

Alida’s thoughts recurred to one lady who 
had been kind in words to her, and who had 
told her to come to her if she wanted work. 
She resolved to go. 

Her natural reserve led her to avoid speaking 
eyen to Lottie of this desperate resolution to 
which she had strung herself, as the alternative 
to absolute starvation. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW ENGAGEMENT. 


AxkCHIBALD LOvVEL was brought before the 
police-magistrate the morning after the ball, 
enarged with an ei wee to assassinate Mrs. 
Burke. That lady’s husband refused to appear 
against him; but other guests who knew some- 
thing of the occurrence gave their imperfect 
testimony. f 

They had seen a stranger come in very late, 
and walk about the rooms as if he knew no 
one. They fancied he had a wild look, and 
doubted his sanity. Surely a man so well 
dressed, who appeared to be wealthy, must be 
crazy to enter a house uninvited, and so deport 
himself! 

Leon Imew nothing, except that he had in- 
troduced himself by presenting his card, and 
ud demanded to be presented to the lady of the 

ouse. 

The clerk, Brunson, and Mr. Burke’s solicitor, 
were of opinion that he was the man who ha 
brought back the money drawn from the bank, 
and received the forged notes. He must have 
been insane. For a man to execute a clever 
forgery, present the checks and obtain the 
money, and then restore it for the fs of his 
guilt with a cock-and-bull story of having been 
compelled. to forge the signatures with a pistol 
at his head argued more than midsummer mad- 
ness. Mr. Burke should ‘have been more on his 
guard than to let sucha man have the run of 
his house. 

The demeanor of the prisoner himself was in- 
comprehensible. He was perfectly calm and 
composed; but he refused to saya word on his 
own behalf. He did not contradict the accusa- 
tion, nor give the least explanation of his con- 
duct. He would not call on any acquaintance 
to testify to his character, and he appeared to 
be. a stranger in the city. 

He had been occupying luxurious quarters at 
the Fifth Ayenue Hotel, and had paid. his bills 
regularly; further, no information could -be 
elicited oeraing: him. 

The lady wounded persisted in denying that 
the blow came from him; she remembered the 
unknown man, wrapped in a cloak, who had 
brushed past as they stood in the conservatory, 
and was convinced he had made the thrust, an 
meant it for Lovyel, not for herself. 

The magistrate did not like to commit for 
trial without better evidence of criminal intent; 
but he inclined to the insanity view; and till 
the prisoner could give a full account) of himself 
and his conduct, ordered him to be detained in 


custody. 

So the gentleman remained within the walls 
of the prison, though allowed the liberty of 
walking about as much as he pleased, under the 
scrutiny of the wardens. 

It was early in the morning, when Alida, 
dressed in a neat-fitting black serge, with a 
plain bonnet to correspond. presented her- 
self at the gate of “‘ West End” villa. 

She looked very pale and thin. . The anxieties 
of her forlorn condition had preyed on her 
spirits. She had failed in several efforts to ob- 
tain work. Now she came to solicit employ- 
ment as a charity, and the novelty of her posi- 
tion so embarrassed her that she dared, not 
think of it. She turned her attention to the 
beautiful views and. grounds, and the magnifi- 
cent paintings that so absorbed her on the first 
visit. If she could only gaze on, them for hours 
together! The sight of those wonders of art 
li her out of herself. It brought back the 
vague, faint memories she had at times of a 
period in her past, when she enjoyed. such 
things. Was it possible she had been born to 
a station where luxuries like these could have 
been hers? How irrepressible were her pinings 


- for such a life! for something better than her 


hard, sordid existence! : 

She was roused by the voice of the man-ser- 
yant who had let. her in, and had gone up-stairs 
with her m to his lady. Mrs. Burke 
eould not be seen, he said. She had not recoy- 
ered, since the ‘‘ accident,” so as to|be able ‘to 
leave her, room, 

Alida, rose,- wearily; and. turned to go out, 


Her last hope was ceed: 
As the man opened the door for, her; she 
heard the French maid’s yoice on the stairs; the 


maid from whom the man had received his 
newaeel 

“Tell Miss Barrett to come up,” she said. 
os My lady wishes to see her.” 

ith a fluttering heart the young girl obeyed 
the order. 

She was taken through the suit of rooms she 
had formerly traversed, to Mrs. Burke’s bed- 
chamber, opening out of the dressing-room in 
which she had first seen her. 

The lady was reclining in a large easy-chair, 
dressed in a white cashmere robe, embroidered 
with rose-colored braid and seed pearls. Her 
hair was unbound, and floated over her shoul- 
ders. She had been writing on a little rose- 
wood and ivory escritoire that stood on a stand 
by her side. The poodle lay on a cushion at her 
feet. It lifted its sleepy pink eyes at the 
stranger, and growled. 

The room was splendid in all its appoint- 
ments; upholstered in pink and white, with 
velvet curtains lined and fringed with pink 


silk. 

The lady let her pen fall as Alida came in, 
and regarded her long and steadily. So pro- 
longed was her gaze, that the girl’s eyes drooped 
to the floor, and she stood trembling with un- 
accountable agitation. 

She wondered to herself how it was that 
— looks had such strange power to affect 


er. 

“Sit down—here,” said the lady, pointing to 
a seat near her own. Alida took it, timidly, 
but remained silent. 

“‘You called for some work, Adele said; at 
least, you wanted to know if i could furnish 
you with any.” 

The girl pleaded the lady’s own permission, so 
hed given, as excuse for the liberty she had 
taken, 

‘You look pale, child; have you been ill?” 

‘No, madam; only—it has been a. hard win- 
ter, and it is difficult. to get along. Ihave not 
been able to get work, and Mrs. Jackson says 
she will not employ me in future.” 


“ Why?” 
displeased because I told you, 
ma’‘am, that I had made your velvet dress,’ 

‘“ Why should she be displeased?” 

Alida had some difficulty in explaining the 
system under which she had labored and suffer- 
ed; but she made it clear by dint of the ques- 
tions the lady asked. 

‘And so she is afraid of your getting the 
credit or eer for the work she gave you to 
do?” she asked. 

‘*T believe, ma’am, it is so.” 

“T thought skillful needlewomen always had 
their due; and dressmakers’ bills are very high 
nowadays.” 

“ But ladies are not always willing to trust 
sti e young girls—with rich materials, es- 

ially if they are very poor. or send 
occ to the large establishments, and when 
ee is given out, there, it goes to experienced 


‘““And you are inexperienced? 
work was beautifully done.” 

“T know I could satisfy you, ma’am, if you 
piri trust me with more,” said the girl, diffi- 

ently. 
4é Would you come here to sew for me?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am, if you wished it.” 

“T do wish it. have taken a fancy to you. 
I can give you all the work Fi want, but you 
must come here/and stay with me!” 

Alida opened her blue eyes in astonishment. 
“ Stay—in such a paradise this!” Her heart 
beat wildly at the thought. 

Suddenly the lad d to her feet, and 
seized the girl by both shoulders. 

‘Again that look!” she cried. ‘What does 
it mean?) Whoare you, child? In mercy, tell 
me!” 


Trembling from head to foot, Alida could not 


“There, it has gone now—that strange like- 
ness! Pray excuse me. You must think me a 
lunatic. quiet, Caesar”—to the dog, that 
was barking vehemently, and seemed inclined 
to tear the offending stranger to pieces. 

_ “Here, Adele; take him out, and shut the 
door. 1 wish to speak to this young woman. 
I beg pardon—I have forgotten your name!” 

It was repeated. 

* And you are a on pw in this city?” 

“T have been here pant months, but I know 
scarce any one. Onl rs. Jackson and Miss 
Le Brun, who are in the house.” 

“Well, attend tome. I have work for you, 


Yet your 


| if you choose to do it, and I will trust you, if 


you will be faithful and obedient.” 

“Oh, madam, I will be so—and most grate- 
ful, besides.” - 

“You shall stay with me a week on trial. 
Can you remain now?” 

ay I go home to put up my things, and 

tell the landlady?” 

“Yes, You shall have some lunch and then 
go; and return this afternoon.” _ 

The joy that beamed in the giri’s face ex- 
pressed more than words could have told. 

“T shall be ready for you this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Burke. ‘‘And I want you to do an 
errand for me, It will be a confidential errand, 


° 
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and 
afrai 
“*Oh, no, ma’am; Iam never afraid, walking 
out, if it is not very late at night.” 
“You can go and return before dusk.” 


wie must go alone. You will not be 
2 


“Thad best go home now, ma’am. The dis- 
tance is long.” 
‘Well, you need not wait for lunch. Adele 


will give you some chocolate and biscuits.” 

She touched a small bell, and the maid, at 
her direction, took up the chocolate pot from 
the fire, and poured out a cup of the rich 
beverage. 

Alida thought she had never tasted anything 
so delicious. Her keen appetite, after a scanty 
breakfast, was whetted by the journey; and the 
biscuits were a welcome refreshment, 

Then she hurried on her way home, to put 
everything in order for a week’s absence. 

It did not take her long to do this. The fire 
was carefully covered, and the door locked. 
On her way down she stopped at Miss Le Brun’s 
door, for she heard her singing within. 

“So you are going into regular service?’ 
cried that stately damsel, when Alida had 

ured out the story of her good fortune. ‘You 

ave given up your boasted independence 
already!” 

‘Oh, Lottie, you would not talk so, if you 
knew how hard it was for me to get along alone! 
I have nearly starved all the week. After I had 
finished the work you got for me, I could not 
get more to save my life! And here is a lady 
who offers me such a splendid home!” 

“And what are you to do for it?” 

“Sew for her; work at anything required.” 

“Do any work she puts you to? Run of 
errands, wait on table, w dishes—and so 
forth. 

‘She did not tell me I was to do the work of 
a kitchen-girl; but Lottie, if she had—” 

‘Well; you are so poor-spirited, you would 
do it, I dare say!” 

“T would do it, rather than suffer hunger 
and cold, as I have for days past. Lottie, I 
have no pride to ied me, when I have to 
live in destitution. I am willing to labor even 
as a servant; so I can avoid doing anything 
dishonest or improper!” 

“* And who is going to marry you, child, out 
of a place at service?” 

“7 don’t expect any one to marry me!” 

Don’t tell me—with that baby face, and bi, 
a he so ready to ery, and quivering lips, an 
blushing cheeks! 
dreamed of marriage!” 

“Indeed, indeed, I have not! Why should 
any one ever think of me?” — 

“Tf you had a lover like mine, Alida, to bring 
you flowers and pictures—” 

“But you knowI have none! I must go now. 
Good-by, Lottie.” 

**Good-by. Do you want me and my beau to 
call and see you? By the way, you have not 
told me where es are going.” 

‘‘T dare not have any visitors; I should have 
no right to ask any one to call.” 

‘*Oh, no followers allowed? You will take 
yes meals with the poodle, or the French maid, 

suppose?” cried the girl, in her scornful teas- 


ing. 

& I ought to be thankful I have any thing to 
eat at all!” responded Alida. 

Again a farewell was exchanged for one week; 
Charlotte declaring she would be turned off by 
that time. 

Little did either of them anticipate the cir- 
cumstances of their next meeting. 


It was the middle of the afternoon when 
Alida reached ‘‘ West End.” As she entered 
the house, the porter took her sachel from her 
hand, and told her she could walk up-stairs, or 
rest in the back hall till the maid, Adele, came 
to show her her quarters. 

She chose the latter. 

As she passed the ay oe drawing-room, the 
door was open, and she heard music from a lit- 
tle distance; rich, enchanting music, that 
thrilled through every fiber of her being. 

It was piano music, from a master hand, evi- 
dently; the notes swelled and gushed as if the 
soul of harmony were reveling in its highest 
triumph. Presently a voice rose, a clear, so- 


hee. like a bird soaring through the blue of 
eaven; the lower notes plaintive and pure, 
reaching the very heart. 


The girl listened, with parted lips, breathless 
and amazed. 

“Who is that?” she said to the smiling maid, 
who stood waiting for her. 

“It is Miss Clara, singing to her brother’s 
accompaniment,” was the reply. 

Alida had never heard the like before. 

Never? Was it so? Did there not sweep 
across her brain a wave of memory, bringing 
back sensations she had felt in times long past? 
It was like a ae i which she struggled to 
grasp, but it eluded her touch. 

She felt as if she had lived among the 
angels in a former state of being; had been 
familiar with their heavenly melodies, and had 
them all driven from her by some cruel stroke of 
misfortune that dashed her to earth. The same 


Don’t say you have never | 
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agony of pining awoke within her. Was it 
ever to be gratified? 

She fled up-stairs after Adele, and soon found 
herself in the presence of Mrs. Burke. The lady 
wore the same picturesque undress, and was re- 
elining on the sofa. 

She smiled as she saw Alida, and motioned to 
the maid to leave the room. 

‘“*T have an errand for you,” she cried rather 
abruptly. ‘Dare you go to the—prison?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” replied the girl; but she did 
not conceal her surprise. 

You can goin an hour by the railway. I 
would send you in the carriage, but the message 
is a private one. Take this letter to the prison; 
deliver it to the person to whom it is addressed, 
and wait to speak with him. He will not de- 
sain you long. Are you willing to undertake 
this? 

“Certainly, ma’am. Give me the letter. I 
‘must lose no time.” 

‘You can see him and be on the way back by 
dusk. You can easily find your way here from 
the railway. Come, then, direct to my room. 
I will order dinner here for you.” 

Alida took the letter. She was afraid, but 
she knew there was no cause. She descended 
the stairs quickly. 

As she passed through the hall, a gentleman 
came out of the drawing room. At one glance 
she recognized the young man who had assisted 
her the morning she had the box in charge, and 
who had afterward annoyed her with his atten- 
tions. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PRISONER. 


Atma found ready admittance into the pri- 
son. The individual she came to see was walk- 
ing the corridor. 

She knew him at once for the gentleman who 
had done her a service when she had been pur- 
sned by the attentions of her youthful admirer. 

Lovel was a noble-looking man; his tall and 
powerful frame had the promise of great mus- 
cular strength, and was matched by the evi- 
dence of intellect in his expansive forehead, 
deep-set eyes, and firmly-curved lips. At first 
sight one could not fail to recognize in him an 
aristocrat of nature’s own making. 

The impress of a cultivated mind was not to 
be mistaken. If he had devoted the best years 
of his life to money-making, it had been with a 
‘eeling that he was spending time and labor for 

\ihat which profited him comparatively little. 

.\tle might have “‘swayed senates with a states- 

,mman’s voice and eye.” Something of self con- 

‘tempt, perhaps on account of this internal con- 
viction, was noticeable in his manner. Cer- 
tainly, he was in no wise lifted up by his pros- 
perity. 

He was pacing the corridor, apparently in 
deep musing, when one of the officers informed 
him that a lady had called to see him. He 
glanced toward the young girl, and saw at once 
she was not the person he at first fies The 
next moment he shook hands with her, and led 
her to a seat. She threw back her vail as she 
gave him the letter. 

“You are very good, my dear young lady,” 
he said, after he had read the missive. 

“No—I only obeyed the orders I received 
from—my mistress, sir.” 

“She mentions eyon as a young friend of hers; 
are you not her visitor?” 

“No, sir; I sew for her; she has engaged me 
for a week.” 

Alida’s instincts revolted against being 
thought higher in station than she really was. 
Besides, she might with propriety come to this 
place as a hired messenger, when she could not 
as an equal of the lady who had sent her. 

“Tam not the less obliged to you,” observed 
Lovel, reading her thoughts, and admiring her 
delicate intuition, “‘for visiting a poor pris- 
oner.” 

“Tam already your debtor—” she began. 

** And one you probably have been led to 
think guilty of a murderous assault upon an 
unprotected woman. That was the charge 
against me, you know.” : ’ 

“T donot believe a word of it!” exclaimed 
Alida, with energy. 

“Why should you doubt my guilt?” 

‘“‘ Because—the lady herself told me you were 
innocent; and then, sir—” 

“ Well—you have another reason?” 

*¢-You would not have been so kind to me as 
you were, sir, the other day, if you had not 
possessed a generous heart.” 

| Lovel’s eyes glistened. He had not been ac- 
-customed to either gratitude from those he had 
served, or justice from those who judged his 
motives. He felt the more gratified by the girl’s 
vos which he knew expressed her genuine 
opinion. 

Pile knew her now for the young girl he had 
assisted into the omnibus, and recognized the 
noble traits of her character by both her man- 
ner and what she uttered. 

“T must go,” Alida said, rising. 
any word to send by me, sir?” 

‘Let me think. You may tell Mrs. Burke— 
No; I will write a line.” 


“Have you 


He took out his pocket-book, and from it a 
folded sheet of note-paper, and a pencil. 

But, even with writing materials in his hands, 
his eyes were fixed dubiously on the girl’s face. 
Not with the gaze of admiration from which 
she had already learned to shrink; but with a 
look as if his thoughts were far away. 


“T beg your pardon,” he said, after a few 
minutes’ silence. “Will you give me your 
name?’ 

“ Alida Barrett.” 


i aa wrote down the name in his pocket- 
ook, 
“Where do you live, my child?” 
““T shall be at Mrs. Burke’s all this week and 
rt of next. My home is in —— street, 
ii 


Somehow, she did not feel that these ques- 
tions were impertinent from Mr. Lovel. 

‘You must excuse me,” he said. ‘‘ You bear 
such a strange resemblance to—a person I once 
knew, that I am interested in you.” 

“Was the person a friend of yours?” asked 
Alida, quickly. 

“The dearest friend I ever had. One I loved 
beyond all things upon earth,” he answered, 
with evident emotion. 

“Will you not tell me his name? He may 
have been—my father.” : 

“Tt was not a man; it wasalady. And if 
she were your mother—” . 

‘Oh, no, sir; my mother is dead. She died 
three years ago, at ——, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, where we had lived.” 

“Why did you say it might have been your 
father? Is he living?” 

“T do not know, sir; I have never seen him; 
at least within my recollection.” 

“Then he died when you were young! too 
young to know him?” 

“No; I was always told he was living. But 
he was away, in some other country.” 

An exclamation of surprise escaped Mr. 
Lovel. He rose, and paced the corridor several 
times without speaking a word. Then he re- 
sumed his reat. 

“T hope you will not think me intrusive, Miss 
Barrett,” he said, “if I ask a question or two. 
You would like to find your father, if he be 
living, would you not?” 

““Oh, yes, sir!” 

“You are sure he deserved your affection 
and confidence?” 

“T am sure, sir, because my mother always 
spoke of him so highly. She said he was a no- 
ble-hearted and go d man, though he had suf- 
fered a great deal.” “ 

“Why did he leave her, and you?” 

“She never told me; but I know it was for 
the best. Perhaps he went away to earn money 
for our support.” 

“Then you were in needy circumstances?” 

“Not till about eighteen months before eA 
idee ad death. We always had plenty 
then. 

“ And then—how were you deprived of the 
means of pate 

“They had been reateny, sent tous. When 
the supply ceased, my mother feared that my 
father was dead.” 

‘* How old were you then?” 

“At the time of my mother’s death—fifteen 
years old, sir.” 

“* Since then, i have earned your own liy- 
ing, by work—eh?” 

‘We had worked at home—my mother and I 
—till she died; and after her death—” 

‘You came to New York?” 

“Not at once, sir. I worked at my trade 
some time in Chicago and Milwaukee; but it 
was hard to get along; and when I hadlearned 
the business perfectly, I came to this city. It 
is not more than eight months since.” 

* And you have lived all that time in the 
same house, which you told me was your 
home?” 

‘All the time, sir.” 

“Working at your trade, sewing, I suppose?” 

“ Dressmaking!” 

“Sewing is not healthful employment. 
Would you not like to do something less fatigu- 


ing?” 

ay do not mind _ the work, when I can get 
plenty todo. But I ama stranger, and I can- 
not always do that!” 

“You speak like an educated person; at 
least, your manner is like one whose mind has 
been cultivated.” 

“T have learned the common branches, sir; 
and have read as much as I could, when I had 
books,” 

“You would like to attend school? you are 
so young, you could learn anythi Bal 

Oh, wouldn’t I like to go to school!” ex- 
claimed the girl, clasping her hands. ‘ But 
indeed, sir, I must not stay here; it is growing 
late. Will you please give me the letter I am 
to take back?” 

Lovel wrote a few lines, folded the Cel 
and placed it in her hands. He walk ith 
her to the gate of the prison, and whispered a 
few words to one of the officers. : 

““You must not come here again,” he said, as 
he shook hands at parting with Alida. ‘I 
shall not be here, The order for my release 


has come, and I quit this place to-morrow. 1 
am going a journey. When I return, I will 
see you, and we will talk about your going to 
school. Good-by.” 

Alida hurried out, for she was uneasy at sce- 
ing the shadows creeping over the sunset sky; 
the street lamps beginning to glimmer. 

The officer laid his hand on her arm as she 
passed out, 

“Wait here a minute, miss; lam to get youa 
carriage.” 

“T do not want a carriage,” said the girl. 
“T am going to take the Highth avenue car. 
Let me make haste.” 

“The gentleman said I was to get you a car- 
riage, and he will be angry if I do not.” 

‘But it will cost too much,” protested Alida. 

“Taw, bless me, miss, the gentleman pays 
for it! Here is the money he gave me. Stop 
you here a minute.” 

He ran around the corner, leaving the girl 
standing in no little bewilderment. 

“How good it was in Mr. Lovel,” were her 
thoughts, ‘‘to order a carriage for me! And 
perhaps he could not afford it! He must be 
poor! If Lever see him again, I will pay it all 
back to him.” 

She forgot to wonder at the interest in her 
he had shown, by asking so many questions. 
She was usually reserved to a fault, and shy of 
strangers; but somehow she felt inclined to be 
communicative with him. He was so superior, 
and yet so kind! And shut up there for some 
one else’s fault! Perhaps he was bearing the 
poaibaent; on purpose to shield somebody 
e 


Her thoughts had lighted upon the truth, 
The prisoner not only knew who had committed 
the assault for which he was arrested, but could 
have ed his innocence, had he chosen to do 
so, when he was examined. 

The roll of a carriage was heard; the officer 
ran back, and threw open the door. 

“Get in miss,” he said. “You need not be 
afraid. I’ve got you a ’sponsible party, from 
the livery stable in the next street, all ready 
harnessed.” 

Alida stepped in. She wished she had some 
money, to reward the civil man; but she could 
only, thank him for his service. 

“All right, miss,” he called out as the car- 
riage drove off. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BANKER’S SON. 

Ir was nine before the carriage stopped at 
the gate of ‘‘West End.” Alida sprung out 
thanked the driver, who had alveady received 
his pay, and rung the bell. She made her way 
at once to the apartment of Mrs. Burke. 

That lady smiled approvingly as she received 
the note handed to her by the girl, and read it 
in silence. It announced the fact that the pri- 
soner had his order of release, and would leave 
the city to-morrow. ‘I am then going on a 
journey,” the writer continued, ‘‘not a lon 
one, but which may be productive of good satil 
lasting results. Perhaps I may return with a 
treasure greater than re wildest dreams, 
Laura, have ever pictured.” 

“He does not say how long he will be ab- 
sent,” mused the lady, ‘‘and I must be in sus- 
pense an indefinite time. He must have a 
promising speculation in hand. He is not apt 
to be over-confident.” 

Alida had gone to her room to remove her 
wrappings. Mrs. Burke rung for her maid. 

~ coffee been served in the drawing- 
room?” she asked. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Dinner was long over, of course, and the 
new seamstress not dined. 

“Shall I take Miss Barrett to the house- 
keeper’s room?” inquired the French maid. 

0; order something to be served in her 
own room!” she said. 

This was done, and in a few minutes Alida 
sat down to her little table, to partake of a re- 
oe far more luxurious than any she had ever 

efore tasted. 

“I wish I could have Lottie to eat these nico 
croquettes and tartlets with me,” she thought, 
‘and to taste this delicious coffee and cream!’ 
Her sharpened appetite did full justice to it. 

When she had dined, with a thankful heart 
for the og in her circumstances, she went 
to inquire if Mrs. Burke had anything she 
wis her todo. Perhaps she would lay out 
sewing she could begin at early in the morning, 
for she was in the habit of rising by day- 


break. 
“Tf you are not tired,” the lady said, “TI 
wish you would read to me for half an hour. 


My Adele cannot pronounce English well 
enough, and I don’t like to call on Clara when 
she jhas company, It is her reception even- 


ida blushed, for she was afraid she could 
not read well esxough to please so accomplished 
id nay But she only asked what book she was 


read. 
“Let me see; what sort of reading have you 
been accustomed to?’ 
‘“‘T am not used to reading aloud, ma’am.” 
“You would do well to learn. If you could 
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read well, you might be a companion to an in- 
valid, This evening you may take what book 
vou are familiar with—not much matter what. 
fhe sound of your voice will be soothing, and 

nerves require it.” 

rom the etagere full of elegantly-bound 
volumes Alida took a book of Common Prayer. 
It never occurred to her that this might be a 
welcome diversion to the disquieted nerves of 
the great lady. 

She read one or two of the Psalms of David. 
Mrs. Burke looked a little surprised at the selec- 
tion, but made no remark. She only settled 
herself comfortably in her easy-chair, and leaned 
her head against the velvet cushions, 

“You read remarkably well,” was her com- 
ment, when the girl had finished one of the 
sacred lessons. ‘Your voice is agreeable and 
very finely modulated.” 

“T am used to the Psalms,” said Alida, 
modestly, ‘‘and can read them better than 
anything else. I often repeat them when I am 
at work.” 

Do you know them all by heart!” 

“Not all, ma’am, but many of them.” 

** Go on.” 

The listener became quiet as the reader con- 
tinued. The girl looked at her, as she lay back 
with her eyes closed, and thought she was 
asleep. The clock on the mantilepiece struck 
ten, and a weariness stole over the young 
stranger. 

As she laid aside the volume the lady opened. 
her eyes. They were dreamy, and had a far- 
away look. 

“Did you say much to Mr. Lovel?’ she 
asked. 
ae answered his questions, ma’am. That was 


‘¢ Questions about me?” 

There was a roused interest in the lady’s face 
as she asked this, 

‘No, ma’am; I would have told him nothing, 
you know, and he would have been too muc 
of a gentleman to question me.” 

“What did you talk about ?” 

‘‘ He wanted to know about my parents. He 
said I looked very much like a dear friend of 
his, and naturally he was interested. 

“ A dear friend?” 

“ T thought it might have been my father; 
but he said it was a lady.” 

“ What lady was his dear friend?” exclaimed 
the lady, coloring to her forehead. 

“He did not say what her name was; but 
that he had loved her more than any one else 
in the world!” 

‘** Are you sure he said that, child: more than 
any one else?” 

‘I am sure, ma’am; and he looked as if ‘he 
felt very sad at losing her.” 

“Who could it be? Archibald Lovel, the 
worshiper of any woman! I would have made 
him tell me her name!” 

‘“He would have told you, ma’am, no doubt,” 
said the girl. ‘‘But there is no reason why he 
should tell me.” 

‘True; you wereastranger tohim. It isodd 
he came to mention her to you at all.” 

‘‘He said I was like her,” remarked Alida, 
so esp hy 

“Did he compliment you on your looks, 
child?” 

‘‘Oh, no, ma’am; how could he? He merely 
noticed the likeness as an excuse for his asking 
me who my parents were.” 

‘‘T should like to know who the woman was? 
Did he say how long he had known her?” 

“No, ma’am; nothing at all about her.” 

“ He shall tell me all when I see him again.” 

The girl ventured to ask permission to re- 


tire. 

“Certainly; you may go now. I have been 

leased with your re and with your at- 
tention to my directions. "You need not say to 
any one where you went this afternoon.” 

*T will not, ma’am.” 

They exchanged good-night, and Alida went 
to the pretty chamber assigned her. The halls 
were yet filled with soft light from the 
burners on each floor, and a summer warmt! 
was diffused over the whole house, 

Her room was even too warm. She threw 
open one of the windows and sat some time 
Miles the far-off lights in the city before she 
ee the bed, the most luxurious she had ever 
slept in. 

he morning sunshine came in at the window, 
from which Alida had drawn the curtains, and 
forgotten to close them. The light wakened 
her sudden.ty. 

She started up, forgetti where she was. 
She missed t. 9 homely fi ture of her den in 

~ the attic, bu could not remember how the 
change had con: ». 

For an instant wept over her that tantaliz- 
ing dream, which “he music. and the sight of 
ol Lar ty had revived. But it was gpite 
presently. She recoilected that she hadentered 
upon what Lottie sneered at as menial service. 

6 was a dependent at the beck and command 
of a mistress, and could no longer call her time 
her Own. 

With a vague idea that she might be wanted, 


she made haste to dress herself, There was a 


‘do, she went down-stairs. 


‘ling, from a; 
hg = PT 


marble washstand in a recess, with hot and cold 
water, and a towel-rack loaded with fine damask 
towels, 

The temperature of the room was of a soft, 
agreeable warmth. 

The girl performed her ablations, and. put on 
her neat, black dress, [t was the very best she 
had. She smoothed her waving abundance of 
brown hair, and rolled the glossy ringlets around 
her finger. No art could rival the beauty of 
those curling tresses. 

When she was dressed, not finding aught to 
She was sure Mrs. 
Burke was not yet up, and it would not be 
proper todisturb her. She did not even see the 

nch maid. 

The porter in the hall, who supposed she was 
going out, told her it was snowing very fast; so 
she turned into the library, the door of which 
stood wide ope. 

It was a long and lofty room, filled with 
books to the high shelves, with a long table 
covered with green baize, on which were globes, 
volumes full of illustrations, and small writing- 
desks. The chairs were of green leather and 
stuffed. 

The paintings on the walls drew her atten- 
tion most strongly. She thought she would 
never tire of looking at them. 

She was gazing, rapt, at a fine landscape 
representing an opening in the woods, with a 
foaming stream dashing down the hillside, and 
a beautiful arbor beside the plashing water. In 
the arbor a young st reclined with a youth 
on the turf at her feet. He held a book open, 
ee his ardent gaze was fixed on the maiden’s 

ace. 

‘A pretty scene, is it not?” said a voice near 
her, ‘Said to be one of Houssin’s; but I hardly 
believe it.” 

Alida started and turned quickly in no slight 
trepidation, She saw beside her the young 
man she had seen for an instant the afternoon 
previous. 

“Pray pardon me for frightening you, Miss 
Barrett,” said the young man. 

As he saw her glance at the door, which he 
had closed as he came in, he perceived that she 
meditated flight. 

‘The fact is,” he continued, ‘I am very glad 
of this opportunity of speaking to you.” 

“To me, sir?’ repeated the girl, still tremb- 
itation. 

ve to apologize. I ought humbly 
to ask your forgiveness: and I do so. You 
must have thought me the worst of savages 
‘when I met you the other day.” 

“Oh, no—sir—” the girl began. She was 
eager to find an opportunity of leaving the 


' room. 


“As soon as I heard you had become my 
mother’s guest, [ sought an opportunity of 
asking your pardon for my seeming rudeness.” 

Pride came to Alida’s aid. She would not 
appear in false colors. 

Tam not the guest of Mrs. Burke,” she said, 
with a simple dignity bordering on hauteur. 
**T am only. her seamstress.” 

She looked more beautiful—so thought Leon 
Burke—as she made this disclaimer than if she 
had asserted her right to reign in all the splen- 
dor of fashionable extravagance. 

“You must nevertheless allow me, Miss Bar- 
rett,” returned Leon, ‘‘to solicit your forgive- 
ness. 

““You.are very kind, sir, But I have nothing 
to forgive.” 

“You will forget my folly, then?” 

*T have not thought of it, I assure you.” 

“Thanks, I hope then, you will suffer me 
to have the privilege of a stranger, to be freed 


from disfavor or 132 ker al 

Alida knew not what tosay. It was so new 
to her to be addressed with this sort of defer- 
ence. 


“You were looking at this painting. Permit 
me to show bey an undoubted Salvator Rosa, 
one of the choicest gems in my father’s collec- 

on. 

He led the way to the end of the library and 
drew aside the curtains shading the bay-win- 
dow. The light fell on a large De in 
dark, mellow tints, that occupied the entire 
space between ceiling and floor. The deep, rich 
glow of coloring, the exquisite finish of detail 
with the grandeur of harmony in the outlines, 
strongly impressed the Rea as she was 
of the rules of art, and unable to define her own 
sensations. ; ; 

Leon Burke explained the admirable points 
in the Italian landscape, and gave a slight 
sketch of the peculiar genius of the artist. 

Then he turned to other ppatntiee and showed 
the beautiesof each. Alida listened with parted 
ee and fascinated gaze, finding in his explana- 

ions a’ reason for the awe that had filled her 


soul at the sight of these wonders. 


Presently he threw open a door, which opened 
into a small boudoir, richly furnished, and 
looking on the garden in the rear. 

“There are some pictures here worth atten- 
tion,” he said, “‘of a different sort. You may 
like.to see them.” 

The room was hung with portraits, in differ- 
ent. dresses; some old-fashioned, like the cos- 


tumes of a bygone century; others in the be- 
coming styles of modern life. 

‘These are family portraits,” he observed, 
“of my father’s ancestors and relatives, with 
one or two of Mrs. Burke’s. You must know 
we claim descent from the old cavaliers of 
Charles Stuart's time.” 

The poor girl colored as she thought how little 
she knew of that or any other period. She was 
familiar, however, with the outlines of history, 
and had an idea how far back was the reign of 
the merry monarch. 

Leon went on, describing the pictures, and 
mentioning the peculiar character of each sub- 
ject. He stopped before a portrait in the cor- 
ner. 

“This face ought to be familiar to you,” he 
said, smiling. 

lt was that of a very yonng girl, whose bright 
beauty was absolutely ordi She was 
dressed in the style in vogue some twenty years 
before. Her golden brown curls clustered 
Marg f around a forehead white as marble, 
and the complexion was of rare purity, like 
a roseleaf shaded with white and delicate 
carmine, The full red lips were parted in a 
smile that added witchery to her loveliness. 
She held a bird of brilliant plumage, perched 
oe he white finger, to which she seemed to be 

alking. 

“The portrait might have been taken for 
ourself, Miss Barrett,” said the young man, 
ooking at her with respectful admiration. 

Alida’s face flushed with the deepest crimson. 
She—resemble this glorious painting! She 
fancied for an instant that he was laughing at 
her. But he went on to point out the likeness, 
and she could not help acknowledging its reality. 
Could it be that she would be like that fairy 
vision, in a similar dress? 

Leon saw her embarrassment, and did not 
linger over the portrait. He led the way back 
to the library. 

“Some of the best pictures in the collection,” 
he observed, ‘‘are in the picture gallery up- 
stairs. My mother will give you the key; it is 
opened only at certain times, and there are 
some fine specimens of statuary. Are you fond 
of sculpture?” 

The girl replied, timidly, that she had seen 
very little either of statuary or painting. 

““You have a natural taste, I can see that,” 
observed the young man. ‘‘ You may be an 
artist without knowing it. It takes cultivation 
to develop that sort of thing.” 

“ Cultivation!” the girl murmured, inyolun- 
tarily. Had she not sighed all her life for such 
a privilege? 

on heard her, and divined her thoughts. 

“How charming it would be,” he said to him- 
self, ‘to teach so lovely a pupil.” The refine- 
ment of an elevated nature breathed in all she 
looked or spoke. 

He then opened one or two of Audubon’s 

volumes, containing pictures of different varie- 
ties of birds, and placed them on the stand, so 
that the leaves could be turned easily. 
_ Alida was in raptures. So absorbed was she 
in examining these beautiful copies of nature, 
that she forgot to notice her companion, who 
had retreated to one of the windows, and was 
gazing at her with a passionate admiration he 
would not have ventured to express to her. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EASY SERVICE. 


THe door opened, and a gentleman whom 
Alida judged to be Leon’s father, entered. She 
noticed, at the shy glance she ventured, the 
family likeness; but the elder wore on his face 
marks of care, and his dark face was lighted 
ue es in which a gleam of restlessness was 

abi 

At the sight of him Alida turned from her 
occupation, closing the folio, and glided toward 
the door. She felt as if discovered in some 
stolen pleasure. 

“Stay, miss—do not let me startle you—” 
said Mr. Burke, courteously. 

“You were looking at these volumes of 
Audubon. They are worth seeing. Allow me,” 
and he opened one of them. «Frere are some 
different specimens.” 

Then he noticed his son, who stood in the win- 
dow, Bertially hidden by the curtain, and look- 


ing out. 

Lect he said, crossing to him, “if you 
know this paue lady, pray introduce me.” 

It was plain that he took her for a guest. 

The young man performed his task with the . 
grace of one used to the amenities of society, 

“Miss Barrett—permit me—Mr. Burke—my 
father.” 

The stately master of the mansion bowed, his 
surprise at seeing a stranger blended with un- 
affected admiration of her singular beauty. 
Alida, on her wae only meditated retro 

“I think the butler said breakfast wes 
ready,” observed the elder Burke. ‘‘ Where is 
Clara?” 

i “T have not seen her this morning,” replied 
eon. 

“ Ah, here she comes! Good-morning ny *)- 
tle rosebud,” 
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‘*Good-morning, dear papa!” was the reply, 
as a young lady plainly dressed, entered the 
room, and gave a hearty kiss to her father. 

She started at the sight of a stranger. 

“This is a visitor of your mamma’s—whom 
neither of us have seen before,” said her father, 
with cordial politeness. ‘Miss Barrett—this is 
my daughter—Clara Burke.” 

‘Alida felt slightly embarrassed when Clara 
held out her hand in courteous greeting. But 
she summoned her self-possession, and only a 
hightened color showed her uneasiness. 

he butler appeared in the hall. 

“Now, young ladies, will you lead the way 
in to the breakfast-room?” said the father. 
Clara took the stranger’s hand to conduct her, 
but Alida drew back. 

“Mrs. Burke will be wanting me,” she said. 
**T will go up to her.” 

“You will not find her awake yet,” replied 
Miss Burke. “Come in with us,” 

“You are mistaken,” said the girl blushing, 
and still holding back. “TI am the new seam- 
stress; my place is up-stairs.” 

Clara pitied her bashfulness. It was not un- 
pee for he aecoitie house to have her 
employes, res) le in a Trance, at 
meals with her family, when ‘arora no com- 


ny. 
Per Vou must go in with us to breakfast,” she 
at linking her arm in the stranger’s. “You 
will get used to mamma’s ways; she is hardly. 
ever awake before ten o’clock. She would pre- 
— in the meantime to haye you made comfort- 
able. 

Her ap a kindness, and a smiling welcome 
from Clara’s father restored the girl’s com- 
posure at once. She went with them into the 
cosy breakfast-room, on one side of the great 
dining-room. 

It was more simply, though richly furnished, 
and the table looked gorgeous in silver-plate 
and Sevres peateese The butler was in at- 
tendance, an Mogens a chair promptly for the 
new-comer. he sat at Clara’s right hand. 
The coffee was poured out by the servant, and 
handed to each person, 

It was a new situation for the humble girl 
but she was soon at ease. The host show 
her particular attention. A variety of cold 
meats, with cold roast-turkey and the remains 
of a venison pie, were on the side-table, and 
were offered; but Alida partook sparingly of 
everything. The coffee, made in the French 
style, was delicious, and she took a second 


cup. . 
Sire did not join in the conversation, and 
the rest seemed to appreciate and respect her 
wish to remain silent. But when breakfast 
was over, and the gentlemen had retired to the 
library, Clara began to talk in a more familiar 
strain, as if glad to find a listener of her own 


age. 

““You will have nothing to do for at least an 
hour and a half,” she said, ‘‘for mamma does 
not like to be disturbed. She has not slept 
well since—the ‘accident’—you know. I sup- 
pose you heard of that?” 

“T knew that she had been hurt, and that 
her arm and shoulder were wounded.” 

“Did you not know that it was an attempt to 
kill her? 

‘Do you really think so?” 

“We are sure of it!” 

‘* By the man who was arrested and sent to 

yrison?” 

“Who else could it have been? The man 
was a perfect stranger, and presented himself 
at the house without an invitation. Nobody 
knew him in the city. He had the assurance 
to ask to be introduced to mamma, and took 
her away from the lighted roonis into the con- 
servatory.” 

‘“Why should he want to harm her?” 

‘““How can I tell? Perhaps to get money. 
She had on some valuable diamonds, and ihe 
could have robbed her of these and got away 
before cage found out, if the knife-stroke, as 
it penetrated her shoulder, had not been turned 
aside by her corset.” 

Alida shuddered. “T thought Mrs. Burke—” 
she began, then suddenly remembered that she 
was to keep silence concerning the confidence 
that had been reposed in her, and especially her 
visit to the suspected prisoner. 

‘“What will they do to the man?” she asked 
at length. 

“Nothing at all, I suppose. 
strike the blow, and they could not prove the 
assault, My father is very merciful, and 
thought the poor creature insane, so he would 
not iter against him. The talk was of shut- 
ting him up as a lunatic, but I hear they have 
discharged him.” 

The young lady then offered to show Alida 
over the rooms of the house generally used as 
state or company rooms, and the conservatories, 
graperies, etc. 
wo hours were consumed in this survey, and 
in the picture-gallery, and then the young seam- 
stress Keclared it was time to go for work. 

By this time the two girls were on the fa- 
miliar footing of friends. Clara thought her 
companion ‘ perfectly ae so different from 
other sewing-girls,” and Alida’s soul was ex- 


Nobody saw him 


panding with glimpses of a new social world 
that seemed Elysium to her fancy. 

“Tf you have time early this evening,” said 
Miss Burke,” come to my room, and I will play 
and sing for you. Are you fond of music? 

How fond the poor girl’s sparkling eyes and 
speaking face declared, more eloquently than 
her timid words, 

Alida was graciously received by Mrs. Burke, 
and provided with abundance of work in refit- 
ting dresses and repairing torn laces. The lady 
was pleased to hear that she had breakfasted 
with the family, and said she wished her to do 
so in the future. The ladies woftld lunch to- 
gether; Miss Barrett should have dinner in the 
housekeeper’s room; for Mr. Burke or Leon 
usually brought gentlemen to dine, and they 
had company in the evenings; often an im- 
promptu dance, or a jovial assemblage of young 
people, who enlivened conversation with games, 
as well as music. 

It was a delight to Alida to listen to the 
music. 

So far was she from a desire to mingle in the 
society for which she felt herself wholly unfit- 
ted, that no persuasion could induce her to join 
the circle even on stormy fron when they 
had few visitors! But she could hear the sing- 
ing and playing from . Burke’s dressing- 
room. She would listen for hours, till called 
to read to the lady, who grew to be very fond 
of hearing her voice, and having the girl about 
her. 

So it came about that at the end of the week 
instead of being turned off, as Lottie had pre- 
dicted, her engagement was renewed indefi- 
nitely. 

The girl went, at Mrs. Burke's desire, to give 
up her little room, paying the rent up to the 
day; and removing what things she had left 
there. These were very few, for she had re- 
plenished her simple wardrobe with two plain 
dresses—a brown merino and a dark red cash- 
mere, the gift of her employer. Clara had 
added several sets of linen collars and cuffs, 
some embroidered and some plain. 

In one of these visits, she encountered Mrs. 
Jackson, as she was leaving the house, and had 
to submit to a torrent of questions. 

Well—to be sure! it was a change for a poor 
girl, who could hardly earn by her needle the 
rent of a garret-room, to live with grand ladies, 
and have time to read books, and listen to 
music, and go out to drive, and make up new 
finery for herself! How dove ae she bel te it 
was going tolast? Why didn’t she set herself 
to studying—with all the books and the music 
—and make herself fit for a teacher; and then 
she might have a school, or sing in concerts? Or 
why didn’t she learn to paint, like Charlotte Le 
Brun? By the way, that young lady was of- 
fended that she had not been asked to visit her 
at ‘‘ West End.” Was the girl going to cut her 
old friends? ete. 

‘By no means,” Alida answered. ‘TI came 
in hopes of seeing Lottie to-day, Please to give 
her my love, Mrs. Jackson.” 

“ And tell her to come and see you? You 
might invite both of us to take tea, at least, or 
see the flowers. Everybody visits the gardens 
and conservatories of rich people.” 

““T am only a seamstress, 'and I cannot ask 
my friends to visit me,” said Alida. Mrs, Jack- 
son gave a sniff of incredulity. 

‘“Maybe you'll find no better than us, after 
all!” she sneered. “Well, if you’ve a chance. 
you might recommend me as a modiste. t 
should like a fashionable connection. You 
know I was the means of getting you the situa- 
tion. Don’t forget that.” 

“JT will not forget it, Mrs, Jackson; and I 
will speak of you whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity.” r 

She profited by one hint, and spent much 
of her time—for she had plenty of leisure— 
in reading neon eos the anol ea 
and biogra ially enga; er atten- 
tion. She Mook fer meals with the family, 
except dinner, and learned to feel at ease, 
though she never mingled in the general con- 
versation. : 

Leon eame into the library, late one after- 
noon, when she had gone for a book. He 
brought the steps, and got it for her from one of 
the upper shelves. : s 

e ry do we never see you in the evenings, 
Miss Barrett?” he asked. t 

Alida replied, frankly, that if would neither 
be agreeable to her feelings nor proper for her 
position, to join the drawing-room circle, 

“But we are often alone, and you like music. 
I will give you some of my best airs, and I 
have some from the last opera worth hearing,” 
said the young man. 

“T hear you sing very often, Mr, Leon,” 
answered the girl, ‘from my sewing-room.” 

“Tf you would enliven me with your _pres- 
ence,” he answered, gallantly, ‘‘I should do 
much better.” 

The girl looked grave at this speech, uttered 
as it was, with the full, deep intonation o 
igs feeling. Leon saw that he had gone too 

ar, 

“You have a more heartfelt appreciation of 
music,” he said, “than many who profess to 


understand it scientifically, After all, it is the 
heart, not _the brain, we want to touch with 
music, I should vasue your approval, there- 
fore, far beyond that of cold connoisseurs.” 

“T do not see how that can be, sit,” returned 
the girl, coldly. “I am entirely ignorant, and 
my being pleased with a thing I know nothing 
about, is no test of its excellence.” 

Do you forget, Alida,” said the young man, 
his face kindling, ‘that music professes to 
speak, from soul to soul, in a higher language 
than that we use conventionally to express our- 
selves? May it not communicate between your 
heart and mine without words? I am sure of 
it! Tam sure of it! When you are near me I 
have a new inspiration! I can sing with more 
feeling; my spirit is elevated. How I wish I 
could make you understand this!” 

Alida made no reply, but moved toward the 
door. He laid his hands on hers to detain her, 
while his eyes looked into her own with an 
expression that terrified her. 

‘Do not go; Ihardly ever see you. At least, 
tell me if I have offended you, Alida?” 

“You have not offended me. But Imust go.” 
Her hand was on the knob of the door. 

“And may we not see you this evening? I 
will send Clara to fetch you.” 

“T can not come, . Leon. Your sister 
knows how I feel about it, and so does Mrs. 
Burke.” 

““Why not come? Do you suppose our friends 
who fill the drawing-room are in any way your 
superiors? There is not one among the young 

es who can compare with you in beauty, 
Aldida.” 

* Mr. Leon—” 

“In beauty or in delicate refinement, or in any 
thing that- makes a woman lovely!” cried the 
young man, epee, trying to take her 

and again. But she drew it away eee 

“You should not speak so to me, Mr. Leon,” 
she said, her soft blue eyes filling with tears. 
“T am but a poor girl, and have to earn my 
living’ by work; you should treat me with re- 
spect. 


‘By Jove! who dares say I have not the 
a respect for you, Miss Barrett?” 

“T am glad of that. Please let me pass!” 

“But you think too humbly of yourself. 
Would you not come into the drawing-room, if 
my mother asked you as a favor?” 

‘No, sir. It is not my proper place.” 

“You are proud, Alida, 

“Too proud to be an intruder; that is all.” 

Again she essayed to pass, and this time he 
made way for her, only holding out his hand in 
token of reconciliation and good-by. 

She placed hers within it. It was closely 
¢ in both Leon’s, and once more his eyes 
were fastened on hers with the magnetic, 
passionate gaze from which she shrunk in un- 
speakable consciousness. 

How she esca: and got outside the doors 
she could never tell. But the next instant she 
was flying like a frightened bird up the stairs. 
She never checked her speed till she reached 
her own chamber, and when she flung the door 
to, she locked it after her. Then she threw her- 
self upon the lounge, and buried her face in the 
cushions. 

What could she have done, that a sense of 

ilt should thus overwhelm her? a feeling that 

e had been falso to the trust reposed in her; 
that she had received to her bosom a treacher- 
ous foe, that would destroy her peace! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TABLEAU REHEARSAL. 

WEEKS , and the cold weather gave 
place to the mild and balmy days of spring. 

‘he blossoms were on the fruit trees, the leaves 
beginning to bud, and the grass was green in 
the grounds where it was permitted to grow. 

“West End” was looki g beautiful. The 
profusion of early flowers and flowering shrubs, 
with the vivid verdure of the grass, made the 
grounds gay, and the conservatories were a 
mass of gorgeous bloom. It was the most 
charming season for a festival. 

One morning when Alida was busy in Mrs. 
Burke’s dressing-room, cutting out a new suit 
for which ial directions were needed, Clara 
ot er peas, toh h ho had | 

r 4 er mother, who had lo 
since recovered of her wound, the girl ‘earned to 
the yang seamstress, 

“T have a favor to ask of you, Alida,” she 


e girl looked up inquiringly. 

“Next Tuesday.is mamma’s birthday, and 
we have devised a little diversion in the way of 
tableaux, There is to be a large party, and we 
want them especially good. It is very difficult 
to find young girls suitable for certain parts; 
and we are to have one series that requires 
great care. Will you represent the principal 
character?” 

“T—Miss Clara?” The girl’s eyes were wide 
open with astonishment. 

“Your style of face and expression will just 
suit the heroine in ‘ Lady Gwendoline’s Espous- 
als.’ We must have four tableaux for that, but 
only two changes of dress. You will lock Lady 
Gwendoline to perfection,” 
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“Indeed, Miss Clara, I could not. I have 
never even seen a tableau.” 

“Tecan pose you very easily; and you will 
have nothing to do but keep still a few min- 
utes, 


“ And face so many people?” 
_ “Why not? You will just do it to perfec- 
tion. The very look you have now will show 


her surprise when she first sees her lover at her 
feet. Come; you must not refuse; we really 
want you.” 

She did not add another reason for desiring 
the young girl to figure .in her set of living pic- 
tures; that she far excelled in classic beauty 
any young girl of her acquaintance, and could 
not fail to produce a marked sensation. 

Alida glanced toward Mrs. Burke in distressed 
embarrassment. 

“T must join my entreaties to Clara’s,” ob- 
served that lady. ‘It will help to make the 
tableaux pass off well.” 

But, ma’am—” 

“T have never urged your going to the parlor 
when we had company, because you were averse 
to it, and had a good reason for declining. But 
this is different. Your appearance will be a 
useful addition to the amusement, and the young 
people will esteem it a favor.” 

“And you wish it, ma’am?” asked the girl, in 
a low voice. 

“T shall esteem it a favor, too,” answered the 
lady, passing her hand carelessly over Alida’s 
sunny curls, as she crossed the room, and went 
to one of the bureaus. 

“Then I will do what you wish, Mrs. Burke,” 
was the meek Be 

The giri had learned to love her employer 
with all the strength of her nature. And she 
knew that she had won love in return. 

Mrs. Burke took from the drawer a piece of 
rich white satin, and a vail of tulle; alsoa piece 
of rose-colored silk. 

‘I bought these for you yesterday, dear, in 
anticipation of your consenting to ob! ige us.” 

“Oh, how beautiful!” exclaimed Clara, 
touching the glossy fabrics. “They are just 
the thing.” 

“Wor me!” repeated Alida, bewildered. 

“For you; and you had best commence mak- 
ing them up immediately. Show her the cos- 
tumes, Clara.” 

Clara produced a thin folio with various col- 
ored costumes. ‘‘ We have selected these,” she 
said, ge out the pictures. ‘‘The rose- 
colored silk, with black velvet bodice for the 
first scene, where the lovers meet; I shall wear 
pale yellow, for lam only second. In the bridal 
scene, I shall be in pink, looped with flowers, 
as your bridemaid.” 

he rattled on gayly, describing the different 
figures and ifions, and Alida learned that 

Leon was to be grouped with her in every scene, 

as the lover and bridegroom. 

She was not startled at this, for she had 
schooled herself to forget his strange conduct 
in the library; in fact, only blaming herself 
for having a beret concerning him inconsis- 
tent with her humble position. 

Her genuine humility and good sense had 
proved the most effectual preservation against 
presumptuous fancies. And she had seen little 
of the young man lately. 

The costumes were discussed and decided on, 
for both girls, and Alida offered her assistance 
in A coals that Clara had chosen. But a 
modiste had been engaged toattend to that, and 
to assist the young girl besides in the cutting of 
her own dresses. 

There was a pleasant excitement all that 
week, in the preparation of dresses and talking 
over the expected féte by the young ladies who 
were to beara part in the pageant. None of 
them had seen the young seamstress, for Clara 
made a secret of the name of her prima donna 
that was to be. 

It was only an evening or two before the 
birthnight, that Mrs. Burke bade Alida put on 
the bridal-dress and vail, arrange her hair, and 
go down to the drawing-room. 

The girl obeyed, not without trepidation. 
Her rich natural curls needed no elaborate 
adornment. They clustered most pecomninely 
around her fair temples, and floated over her 
shoulders. The wreath of orange-blossoms sat 
lightly on them, and_ look appropriate. 
Clara’s own maid assisted her in putting on the 
dress and vail. 

Strange to say, the girl did not even look in 
‘he glass before she went into Mrs. Burke’s 
room, when her costume was complete. 

The ipa. was reclining on the sofa, ene 
inder the light of the chandelier. She starte 

| up, astonished, when Alida entered. 

' It was indeed a vision of rare beauty. The 
ir’s Grecian features harmonized with her 
ress, and the exquisite delicacy of her com- 

plexion ap ed more striking. The vail, like 
& snowy mist, half shrouded her white shoulders 
and bust, and floated almost to the ground. 
The lady thought she had never seen anything 
so lovely. She grew pale as she fixed on her a 
gaze full of sorrowful tenderness. 

‘Tn that dress, child, you are the living image 
of my sister Helen!” she exclaimed, “How 


came you tobesolikeher? == we 


> 


“Ts it her picture in the little parlor back of 
the library?’ asked the girl. 

‘“No, Lhave no portrait of Helen; she died 
young. But you are like that portrait, too. It 
is very strange.” 

She came close to 
touched her lips to her fore 
something solemn in that kiss. 

“Tf Helen had been married,” she said, “‘ you 
might have been her daughter. Alida, you 
were not born of vulgar parents.” 

“T do not think so,” returned the young girl 
modestly. ‘‘My mother was a lady in hear 
and manners, ¢hough she was poor; and I know 
my father was a gentleman.” 

‘I am sure of it, too. You do not look like 
one of the common herd... If you did I could 
not have the affection for you that [ have, Alida.” 

The girl’s shy blue eyes, uplifted for a mo- 
ment, thanked her benefactress. She took her 
hand and kissed it respectfully. 

“Now, we must go down stairs,” Mrs, Burke 
said, cheerily. ‘‘Don’t look down; hold your 
head up. I shall introduce you simply by your 
name, as a friend of mine, and you must not 
answer any impertinent questions.” 

The drawing-room was full of young people, 
and brilliantly lighted up. 

As the lady of the house entered with her 
youthful companion, a strongly-marked sensa-~ 
tion was produced. 

“Who is she?? Who can it be?’ the ladies 
murmured as her name was announced. 

“ Whata beauty!” ‘“‘By Jove! she is splen- 
did!” muttered several of the gentlemen. 

Leon Burke came and took her hand, bowing 
over it, while his eyes did homage to her love- 
liness. Then he led her to a seat and stood 
close by her side. 

“Who is that beautiful creature?’ asked a 
matron of Miss Burke. 

“A young friend of mamma’s, whom she has 

rsuaded to pee us in the tableaux. She is to 

0 ‘Lady Gwendoline.’ ” 

“« She seems very reserved and cold,” observed 
two or three, who had spoken to Alida, and 
received monosyllabic replies. 

“She is new to such things,” said Clara. 
“She never ee in society before.” 

There was but one opinion as to the young 
stranger’s grace and beauty. When tlaey re- 
hearsed the bridal tableau, all pronounced her 
expression perfect. Such sweetness blended 
with melancholy! Such depth of feeling, vailed 
with modest reticence! 

Other rehearsals followed, in different dresses. 
The gentleman whose business it was to place 
the figures in position, and direct the proceed- 
ings generally, expressed his gratification at the 
quickness with which Miss Barrett: understood 
his explanations, and obeyed his instructions. 
Her face seemed to assume, by intuition, just 
the expression he wanted. 

“Your friend must have been used to these 
things,” he remarked to Clara; ‘‘she is so clever 
a subject.” 

“Oh, but she is not! She has never even 
seen a tableau!” 

“Then she is a natural actress! She could 
make her fortune on the stage!” 

“Do you think so?” 

ss er are full of grace, and so ex- 
ressive! You have secured a treasure in her, 
iss Burke. I should call her a genius in that 

line. 

‘Sho is so pretty!” laughed Clara, “‘ and her 
shyness goes for dramatic effect.” 

The scene was not without its effect on the 
sensitive mind of the young girl. When she 
took off her splendid robes, in her own room 
laying them carefully aside, the murmurs of 
admiration she had overheard yet_rung in her 
ears. She had not been without the conscious- 
peel of having deserved the encomiums lavished 
on her. 

“T might make my fortune on the stage,” 
she repeated, quoting the gentleman’s remark. 
“What if I were totry? I wish I could see a 

ay ees, and then I could judge if I were fit 

ori 

She resolved to take an opportunity of con- 
sulting Mrs. Burke. Why should she not es- 
cape Toon the sordid thralldom of a sewing- 
girl’s life?” 

The idea dwelt in her mind, and the next day 
she ventured to ask her friend if that career 
would not be a good one for her. 

“ Alas, my poor girl,” Mrs. Burke replied, 
“you know nothing about the life or labors of 
an actress. Dress and lights do not make them, 
A girl who would goonthe stage has to prepare 
herself by long and careful study.” 


the girl, stooped and 
tend There was 


** Indeed?” 

“She must ss not only grace and 
beauty, but high cultivation. he must be 
able take the parts given her; and they 


often require breadth of understanding, as 
well as deep study. You have never even read 
a drama?” 

“Never, ma’am; but I could study very hard, 
if I had any one to teach me.” 

‘*-You would need the foundation of an excel- 
lent education.” 

“ And I am so ignorant!” sighed the girl, bit- 
| tenly, sc oe 


— S 


“Then you must have a genius for the drama; 
and must enter on a course of rigorous and 


toilsome preparation— erent for years. And 
very few debutantes, after all, make their way 
into public favor.” 

‘Ts it possible?’ 

“T have seen pany fail, and none entirely 
successful. I had anidea of becoming an actress 


once, myself!” 

is You, madam!” ; t 

‘“ When J. was very young; after—after I had} 
ee a mistake that threatened to blight my’ 

ife. 

“What was that?” asked the girl, lifting her 
eyes in surprise to her mistress. ‘‘ What kind 
of a mistake?” 

“T can not tell you. You must not ask me, 
I have told no one.” 

““Wxcuse me, ma’am; I thought you meant 
a mistake in choosing the stage as a profes- 
sion. 

“Tt was then I thought of it; but I soon found 
T had not strength or perseverance to go througk 
with the severe labors necessary. I was at 
school then.” 

“*Oh, if I could go to school!” 

“*- You may, one of these days!” 

“* Perhaps i am too old. ‘The other pone 
would laugh at me, and then I should lose 
courage. If I could study, and have teachers, 
like young ladies I have heard of.” 

Much more discourse there was on this sub- 
jects and the girl, whose instincts had begun 

rebel against her circumstances, received 
lessons of good counsel. She acknowledged 
that it was better to be content with her hum- 
ble lot. But why should she not wish to rise 
above it? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BIRTH-NIGHT PARTY. 


Tam evening of the birth-night came. All 
the preparations were complete. It was de- 
termined to have the tableaux at the close of 
the entertainment, just before supper; and to 
present them in an arbor large enough for the 
scene, in the grounds. 

It would be such a novelty to have them out 
of doors. The evening was mild, and the whola 
meee was illuminated by lights,hung in the trees. 

he green drapery would be a scenic back: 


ground, and it was easy to have as rich side- 


scenes of flowers as could be desired. 

The carpenter made the stage, and when it 
was decorated it looked like a floral paradise. 
The walks, lawns and avenues were all arranged 
for promenades and dancing. 

Alida was not called down to join the com- 
pany during the first part of the evening. She 
saw Mrs. Burke, magnificent as the hostess, in 
lavender moire antique, trimmed with flounces 
of white point appliquee, diamonds and droop- 
ing plume, and a Pompadour waist trimmed 
with point to match. 

She saw Clara, in a plain but exquisitely- 
trimmed Organdy muslin, going down to re- 
ceive and welcome the guests before it was time 
for her to dress for the tableaux. 

A feeling of sadness came over the lonely 
seamstress as she sat by the window, watching 
the carriages tes te and fro, and the cloud- 
wrapped ladies as they thronged the entrance. 
She heard the porter announce them at the 
door of the drawing-room. 

She felt discontented, she bardly knew why. 
Never before had she wished to mingle in such 
a scene of gayety. But after she had been in- 
vited to take part in an artistic entertainment, 
after she had had a taste of the “sensation” 
youth and beauty create, she was in a measure 
spoiled for her own life. 

“T wish I could go away!” she murmured to 
herself. ‘‘I wish I had never come here! I 
should like to go baek to my little room in the 
attic! : 

As she wiped away the starting tears, Adele 
came to help her dress for the first tableau in 
which she was to appear. 

Clara received her at the foot of the back 
stairs, and led her to the ground. The director 
took her to the place she was to occupy, and 
put the different figures of the group in their 
positions. 

The lights were so di as to give the best 
effect; the veranda and lawns being quite in 
shadow. They were densely crowded with 
spectators. 

There was a murmur of irrepressible admi- 
ration, when the curtain drew up and the scene 
was exhibited. Alida was the most prominent 
female figure. Leon was gazing at her with 
the soul of love in his eyes. 

The girl felt her cheeks burn as she met that 
impassioned gaze. But she maintained her po- 
sition, When the curtain descended—brayoes 
rent the air. 

*“Who is she?” she heard from several 
voices. 

** An angel!” 

“ An opera girl, from her self-possession,” 
said another, 

“Mrs. Burke brought her forward; they 
have made secret of the affair!” others re. 


marked, 
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But no one suspected her of low origin, or 
ignorance of society. The girl noticed that with 
a throb of pride. 

In the next scene Lady Gwendoline was 
seated, with Alfred kneeling at her feet, his 
guitar having dropped from his hands, 

His eyes, as before, were fastened on her 
face. The lady looked down, a consciousness 
of love in her own breast giving a tender shy- 
ness to her expression. Other figures were in 
the background. 

The scene was duly applauded, and so were 
others that intervened before that of Lady 
Gwendoline’s bridal, the last in which Alida 
was to Been. 

She looked radiant in beauty. Leon held her 
hand, and he pressed it gently several times. 
This picture was called twice for repetition 
after the curtain had fallen. 

Alida was glad to escape. She vanished be- 
hind the arbor, in the midst of a thicket of 
evergreen, where there was a rustic seat, on 


which she sunk, striving to collect her 
thoughts. 

The screen of leaves was parted, the next 
moment, and Leon Burke s by her side. 


“Why do you run away from us, fairest 
Gwendoline?” he cried, playfully. “Indeed I 
cannot permit you. I will not lose you! Come 
out of this dark place.” 

“No, Mr. Leon; I must go up to my room.” 

‘““While all the company is singing your 
praises, and asking who you are?” 

“They would not praise me if they knew who 


I am!” the girl exclaimed bitterly. ‘I was 
wrong to consent to appear.” 
“You have charmed everybody.” 
Go in, Mr. 


“T have Bepnet out of my place. 
Leon, and tell the company that the lady who 
figured as a bride just now is only your mother’s 
sewing-girl. See what scorn Dioy will show! 
How the ladies will laugh, and the gentlemen 
swear they were taken in! Oh, it was cruel to 
ask me to do this!” 

*‘ Alida,” cried the young man, seriously, 
“there is one of them, and you know it, who 
does not think the less of you! Alida, you know 
Llove you! I love you!’ 

“This is worse than all the rest!” exclaimed 
he girl, struggling to snatch her hand from 

is. 


But Leon held it fast, and his arm 
round her waist, drawing her close to his 
breast. 

‘And you love me, Alida; you cannot deny 
it! I saw it in your face in the tableau—in 
ps eyes—in your blush! I see it now in every 
ook, even while you shrink from me, You 
have known my love this long time—and your 
heart is mine in return.” 

“Mr. mn, let me go! you are mistaken. 
‘You insult me by such language!” 

Her cheeks flamed; her eyes flashed with in- 
dignation as she released herself from his em- 
brace. 

“You must not say so, Alida! You shall not. 
I love you—we love each other; and you shall 
be my wife!” 

He had released her, and he faced her as she 
stood, with determination in every feature. 

“ You know that cannot be!” she answered. 

Tt can be; it shall be! I will marry none 
but you, Alida! I resolved on that long 


wile overcame her refusal by clasping her once 
more in his arms, and pressing his fips again 
and again to hers, 

Suddenly she disengaged herself, and he star- 
ted back. Quick footsteps were heard, and that 
close to the Froup of evergreens. 


“Farewell for the present, my beauty— 
rv bride!” whispered Leon. “I will tell a 
all my plans to-morrow.” 


He vanished | the foliage. 

The next moment the leaves were parted on 
the other side, and Alida saw the intruder. 

It was Charlotte Le Brun! 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE JEALOUS RIVAL. 

ir was Charlotte Le Brun; but with features 
so altered by fury, that Alida scarcely knew 
her at first sight. 

She stooa still, while Charlotte strode up to 
her, and faced her with the angry glare of a 
tigress. 

‘** So you are here in all your finery, shameless 
ereature that you are!” she exclaimed, her 
black eyes snapping, her hands clenched as if 
with difficulty she restrained herself from a 
violent assault. 

Alida looked around her, frightened at her 
vehemence, and would have escaped if the in- 
truder had not stood directly in her way. 

“YPve found you out at last! I’ve discovered 

our a geen, practices! I know now what 
Frou ‘ht you here at first!” 

“Miss Le Brun—” the astonished girl began. 

“You took mein,as well as the rest, for a 
time,” eried Charlotte; ‘ with your meek, baby 
face, and innocent ways! pretending to care 
nothing for lovers, and then plotting to rob me 
of mine! creeping into my confidence and then 
treacherously supplanting me!” 

| do not understand you at all,” said Alida, 


‘to his mother myself! 


beginning to recover her self-possession. ‘‘ You 
are certainly laboring under some strange mis- 
take!” 

‘“*Pshaw! you need not be a hypocrite, as well 
as a snake in the ;—a viper, to sting the 

rson who eae you in her bosom!” cried 

Yharlotte, struggling to repress the sobs that 
mingled with her ill tones of fury. ‘‘ You 
knew well enough that Leon Burke was my 
sweetheart, and you came here expressly to un- 
dermine me. I was a fool not to see it at first!” 

‘‘Leon Burke your—” 

“Yes; my lover; the one I met at the Ga- 
zette office so many times, and who correspond- 
ed with me, and sent me poetry and pictures, 
and books, and flowers, Ihad the best right to 
him, and you knew that, Alida Barretts You 
knew it, when you plotted and schemed to take 
him away from me!” 

“You are wrong, wrong ettogathet, Lottie! 
I never knew Mr. Leon was your lover; I never 
took him away from you!” 

“What do you mean, girl?’ exclaimed the 
vixen, clutching her arm. ‘Did I not see you 
with him just now? Did I not see him kissing 
you? Did Inot hear him say he would marry 

rou?” 

“T came here to get away from the company; 
I was going to my room.” 

“Liar! you came here to meet that young 
man! You pretended to want work that you 
might get a footing here, and persuade him to 
play me false! know you, traitress and 
viper!” 

K Charlotte Le Brun, I do not deserve what 

you say! I have been here to sew, and have 
eo aloof from the young gentleman you say 
is your lover! I never tried to make him false 
to you! I would scorn to take another girl’s 
lover, however grand he might be.” 

“ Hypocrite! what do you mean by being 
here in that splendid dress?” 

“Mrs, Burke and Clara wanted me for some 
tableaux. They gave me the dresses, and made 
me stand in them. I have not been with their 
company in the drawing-rooms; I was going to 
my room to take off the dress!” 

‘But you managed to have Master Leon 
here with you!” 

“T did not know he followed me; I did not 
want to meet him! I was anxious to avoid 
him!” 

‘CA very likely story, when he had you in 
his arms, and was telling you he loved you, and 
would marry you!” gasped Charlotte, yielding 
to an impetuous burst of tears. 

“T swear to you, Lottie, you are altogether 
mistaken! I am innocent!” 

‘Innocent! serpent that you are!” 

“JT am not going to marry Mr. Leon! I 
would not m any one above my own 
sphere. He would hate me afterward! I am 
not a suitable wife for a man of fortune!” 

‘No, that you are not!” cried the other, ‘ but 
you are trying for the pre V, 

“What can I do, ttie, to convince you 
that you wrong me?” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all! I do not believe a 
word you say!” 

“T would leave here at once, but I have no 
home—no support; you know that.” 

A torrent of abusive epithets. 

“Please to let go ap srr let Miss Le Brun! 
You have no right to stop me; I wish to go to 
my room!” 

‘he vixen flung her arm on one side so vio- 
lently that she fell against the iron settee, grasp- 
ing the top of it to save herself. She gave a 
low cry of pain. ; 

“You shall leave here!” exclaimed the jeal- 
ous woman. ‘You have made me lose Leon 
forever; but you shall not have him! I will go 
I will tell her what I 
saw here! I will let her know what a treacher- 
ous wretch she has taken into her family!” 

‘You will—do—this?” gasped Alida. 

“See if I don’t! You shall not keep your 
place, Ican tell you! You will be turned out, 
as you deserve. And see whether the young 

ntleman will keep his marriage promise! He 

id not mean to marry you when he said he 
would! He meant to bring you to shame—that 
is all! And I suppose it will end in your be- 
coming his unwed wife.” ; 

Alida’s indignation at this last insult gave 
her strength to resent it. She stood up proud- 
ly, looking defiance and scorn at her enemy. 

‘How dare you use such language to me. 
Charlotte Le Brun! Begone, or let me go! if 
you do not, I will call some of the servants to 
put you out as a madwoman!” 

“Oh! you are the lady of the house, of 
course. Come with me, then, and we will go 
into the midst of the are ogee You are all 
dressed; [ am not; but I do not care! I will 
introduce you to them in a character they did 
not dream of! I will tell Mr. Leon Burke he 
did well to be off with the old love before he 
was on with the new.” s 

She dragged poor Alida to the side of the 
clump of trees nearest the lighted windows, and 
was going toward them as she uttered this 
threat: in her bitter sarcasm. But the girl 
wrenched wer arms free, and threw off her 
assailand, 


Se ee 
—— 


‘You are certainly mad, Miss Le Brun. Just 
as sure as you present yourself before that com- 
pany you will be taken up and sent to prison 
for a lunatic. And they will not believe a word 
you say against me!” 

“Oh ho! perhaps not! No doubt my plain, 
stuff dress and hood are against me, while you 
are as magnificent as a queen, sporting in the 
fruits of your guilt and shame, wicked girl! 
You are right; it is no time to tear off your 
mask to-night! But so sure as to-morrow’s sun 
rises, I will come and tell your mistress of all 
your treachery and double-dealing! Then we 
shall see where you'll go, my pretty young 


ladys 

e turned on her heel as she ke, while 
Alida placed several feet more of distance be- 
tween them. Inanother moment Charlotte had 
disappeared among the wariciat & 

‘Alida lost no time in gaining her own room. 
The gas was lighted; she tore off, in agitated 
haste, the splendid dress she had been wearing, 
the vail and the wreath of orange blossoms. 
She threw the hateful finery, with the rest of 
her evening’s gear into a corner. She paced 
the room in a tumult of bewilderment and ex- 
citement. She wept and sobbed in her agony. 
Then she threw herself in a chair by one of 
the windows, and opened the sash to let the cool 
air blow on her heated brow and face, panting 
like a hunted creature, and heaving great sobs 
of distress that could find no alleviation. 

What wastobe done? The enraged girl would 
be sure to fulfill her threat. She would come 
in the morning, cool and composed, and ask for 

rs, Burke. She would tell her a plausible 
story of her, the sewing girl’s coming to seek 
employment as a mask for her deep and artful 
di on the young gentleman; she would 
blacken all her conduct with this terrible impu- 
tation; she would declare that she hadseen them 
among the evergreens, and heard Leon’s pas- 
sionate declaration of love and offer of mar- 
riage. She would turn from her the heart of 
her benefactress; she would convert the kindly 
regard Mrs, Burke had shown her into con- 
aay andabhorrence! The others of the family 
would lose all respect for her; looking on her as 
an artful adyventuress, plotting to insnare a 
young map into a low marriage. Even mn, 
who knew her innocence, would not dare speak 
in her fayor. How could she trust his word or 
his affection, when he had already broken faith 
with Charlotte? 

So dening was the picture her fancy con 
jured up, of her own overthrow, disgrace, and 
expulsion, that she had wild thoughts of escap- 
ing it by instant flight. 

he leaned far out of the window to see if 
she could get away unobserved. Carriages 
were nolling along the avenue, and taking their 
places at ti gate, and af ea ae the sepa- 
rating guests, gay in their white trappin 
langhing and Gilding, were passing from t e 
door along the walk. The many-colored lan- 
terns threw a bright light upon them; the music 
within was enlivening; the verandas and various 
walks were filled with guests. All was brilliancy 
and mespitieg § 

Then she heard Leon’s voice; he was singing 
a duet with one of the young ladies in the 
music-room, and the sound came out through the 
open windows on the other side. It was a love 
song; she had heard it before, and the exquisite 
melody thrilled her with painful intensity of 
feeling. For one instant her thoughts flew 
back to the words he had breathed in her ear 
scarce an hour since. How dared he speak of 
love to her! he, the lover of Charlotte Le Brun, 
and now of some one else! She felt unutter- 
ably humiliated by what had passed. What if 
she were to fly from it all, and leave things to 
clear themselves up. Even the river, gleaming 
clear in the starlight, as she saw it in the dis- 
tance, seemed a welcome refuge from her 


misery. 

Better thoughts came at last. Her trust in 
Providence, implanted by careful maternal 
training, resumed its influence. She would not 
be utterly forsaken, for she had done no wrong. 
She had been cared for tenderly all her life, and 
she was still under the wing of that invisible 
Power, always beneficent to her. ‘‘ His tender 
mercies are over all his works,” She would not 
be so ungrateful as to despair. 

Then to her calmed thoughts reason opened a 
way to protect herself from the calumnies of a 
jealous foe. She would herself tell Mrs. Burke 
all that had occurred. She would tell her that 
she must leave her house, and would give the 
reason. She could not remain to be an object 
of pursuit to one far above her own station nor 
to ia the mark of cruel slander, by which her 
good name might be taken away. 

It would be hard to go out into the pitiless 
world to seek a subsistence; but it must be done. 
Perhaps her benefactress, if she believed her 
honest, would See 

And she should believe her! She would give 
no time to let the poison of misrepresentation 
work, With the first waking of the lady she 
would send in her petition for an interview, and 
would have everything prepared, meanwhile, 
for a removal, 

So, with a mind tranquilized, and trusting 
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heavenly guidance for the feet that wished to 
shun the paths of evil, the friendless girl com- 
posed herself to sleep. The whole house was 
wrapped in silence before she closed her eyes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FAREWELL. 

THE sun was shining brightly when she awoke, 
and the scene without—the green lawn, the 
shrubbery, the shade trees, the smooth avenue 
in front, and in the distance the majestic river, 
bordered by misty uplands—was gloriously 
beautiful. Sorrow was charmed away by the 
loveliness of such a scene. Did not He create 
it who cares for the little sparrows? and are not 
His human children “ of more value than many 
sparrows?” 

Alida packed her slender wardrobe—much 
larger than when she came—into her brown 
leather trunk,. She left the rich silks worn in 
the tableaux hanging in the wardrobe. The 
tulle vail, wreath and velvet bodice she laid in 
a bureau drawer. She wrote her name on a 
card, and tied it to one of the handles of her 
trunk. A few toilet articles, with a fine muslin 
night-gown, she put into a new sachel her ben- 
efactress had given her. 

She waited in the upper hall till she saw one 
of the maids, and begged that a little breakfast 
might be sent to her in her room. She could 
not appear in the breakfast-room, Then, after 
her devotions were finished, she sat down to 
put afew stitches in some work not yet com- 
pleted. 

Breakfast was brought up in due time, some- 
what later than usual. The maid said the pen: 
tlemen were taking theirs alone; neither Mi 
Clara nor her mother had left their room. 

Alida ate her breakfast, and when the maid 
was taking away the things, asked her accept- 
ance of a small piece of money, with thanks 
for her service. The girl looked at her in 
some surprise, but did not ask if she was going 
away. 

Lott alone again, Alida heard the carriage 
drive tothe gate to take away the master of the 
mansion anid his son. She felt relieved when 
they were gone. The next thing was the ‘bell 
of the mistress, summoning her maid. As she 
came up, the girl sent. in her request to be per- 
mitted to ak with Mrs. Burke when she had 
breakfasted and was at leisure. 

Another quiet hour, and then Alida was call- 
ed into Mrs. Burke’s dressing-room. 

“You are up early,” said the lady, when she 
saw her seamstress come in with the work she 
had just finished. ‘‘At work, too! Clara has 
a bad headache this morning. Adele, do not let 
her be disturbed; she was dancing very late 
last night.” 

Alida waited till the maid had left the room. 
How was she to begin what she had to say? 

“You are looking pale, child; paler than I 
ever saw you! Did you not sleep well? You 
went to your room after the tableaux. Did 
Julius bring you up supper?” 

‘No, ma’am; I did not want any.” 

“T pade Adele see to it. She may have for- 
gotten. But what makes you look so ill?” 

Alida could no longer restrain her tears, 
She covered her face with her hands, sobbing 
violently. 

‘Good heavens! child! what is the matter?” 

Various efforts to speak ended in inarticulate 


sobs. 

‘Something has happened! Tell me directly 
what it is?” 

‘Oh, ma’am, I must go away!” 

‘“Go away! who said so?” 

“Tt is my duty to £0. You have been so 
good to me, so kind—I have been so happy—” 


** All very strange reasons for going away! |) 


Explain what you mean! I really do not un+ 
derstand you! Here, take this!” 
She held out a tiny bottle of salts. Alida 
strove to recover her self-control. 
“‘ Now, what is the meaning of all this?’ 
‘You have been so good to me, Mrs. Burke,” 
said the girl, her voice still trembling, ‘‘ that I 
cannot bear to lose your good opinion. L would 
rather die than have you think ill of me.” 
“T believe you are a good girl. But who, or 
what, is going to injure you in my opinion?’ 
“Té was at your wish, ma’am that I took 
part in the tableaux. You were so good as to 
give me the dresses. As soon as they—the 
tableaux—were over, I was coming fo my 
room—” 
| “True; that was right.” t 
““T was passing through the evergreens, in- 
, tending to get into the house through the little 
_ study or the back hall, and go up the back 
| stairs. Some one followed me—” 
| “Who was it?” asked the lady, growing pale 
as she remembered the nearly tragic occurrence 
ot another festal evening. ‘ Who was it?” 
“Tt was—Mr. Leon, ma’am,” 


The rush of color into the girl’s cheeks and 


her downcast eyes, rendered further explana- 
tion unnecessary. 

‘Oh, I understand! You were just out of 
that bridal tableau. He follow 
made love to you!” 

No answer. 

“Did he not make love to you?” 


you, and 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied the girl, conquering 
her diffidence by an effort. 

“The foolish boy! The hair-brained, reckless 
boy! What did he say to you? don’t be afraid 
to repeat: it!) You have done right to come to 
me. 

“He said he had loved me all along, and 
that he would marry me very soon.” 

“Has he ever talked in this way before?” 

“No, ma’am; certainly not; I should have 
informed you if he had.” 

“And what did you say to him?” 

“T tried to escape; I knew he would be so 
for the folly when he came to reflect; and 
wanted to get away to my own room,” 

“ Then— ? 

“While he held me in his arms, some one 
came up very fast; and he let me go and ran 
off to the front of the house.” 

‘“ Who was this that eigen you?” 

“Tt was a girl whom I used to know in —— 
street, named Charlotte Le Brun.” 

“* Ah—what was she doing here? 

“T don’t know, unless she came to look for 
Mr. Leon; she said he was her lover, and partly 
engaged to her.” 

**Hingaged to her!” 

“Or as good as engaged, ma’am. She told 
me she had a lover, before I came here; but 
she did not mention his name, and I had no 
idea it was any one in this house!” 

“Have you seen this Le Brun girl here 
before?” 

“Never, ma’am; never, till last night, when 
she burst upon me to abuse me, and threatened 
revenge; saying I had taken her lover away 
from her.” 

Mrs. Burke walked the room in disquiet. 

“A pretty piece of business!” she exclaimed. 

Alida made haste to finish her confession. 

‘She threatened to come to you, ma’am, and 
tell you a story against me, to make you believe 
I had been artful and treacherous, and did not 
deserve your good opinion. I know I am inno- 
cent of ape or ingratitude; but it is best 
madam, that I should go away, for I could not 
peer after what has happened,” 

fter a few moments, Mrs. Burke came and 
sati down by the young girl. 

“You are right,” she said. ‘It would not do 
for you to stay under these circumstances.” 

ida’s tears flowed afresh under this con- 
firmation of her sentence of banishment. ! 

“ Of course,” resumed her’ benefactress, “1 
would not listen to this strange, bold girl, nor 

ermit her to come to me to pour out her slan- 

ers against you. But she might go to others: 
She might do you a deal of injury; and it 
would be very mortifying to us, to have our 
son talked about as the lover of such a person 
as the girl you describe. 

‘*Tt was brazen in her to come here and look 
after him. Perhaps she may have him up yet 
on a suit for breach of promise, who knows?” 

“She told me before I came, that the youn, 
gentleman who was paying her attention h 
never offered marriage; though she felt certain 
he would.” 

“Tam gladof that; but it is dangerous hay- 
ing any intimacy with such people. I hope it 
will be a lesson to him.” 

After afew moments she asked Alida what 
she wished to do. 

“TI must go, to-day,” the young girl answered. 
in a low voice. “I do not know where; 
should be glad of your advice, and—if you 
would recommend me, ma’am, to any one who 
wants work done.” 

“Certainly—I will; but—you say you have 
no Place in view?” ; 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Then stay till to-morrow. I want you to 
do something for me.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“You will meet no one. 
out with me.” 

The lady busied herself turning over some 
papers which she took out of a little ebony 
work-box on the table. She selected one—a 
letter—which she unfolded and read. 

“Have you ever heard from—the Mr. Lovel 
you went tosee at the—prison, the first day you 
came?” she asked. 

“No, madam,” the girl answered, in surprise 
at the question. 

‘Because he has written to me, and requests 
me to send you tosee him!” 

*T thought he had gone away.” - 

‘tHe has returned to the city. He is at Fifth 
Avenue Hotel.” 

‘* Why should he want to see me?” 

‘You know no reason why?” 

“No, ma’am; certainly not.” 

Mrs. Burke looked keenly—almost severcly— 
in the girl’s face. Apparently scrutiny satistied 
her. She went on, s rise 

“‘The gentleman is—a former friend of mine. 
I have placed certain business matters in his 
hands; some bonds 1 want him to sell and re- 
invest. But he cannot come here; you know 
that it is impossible, after what happened the 

ight of the ball.” 

‘When you were stabbed, and he was taken. 


I want you to go 


up for an attempt to murder—” 
“Yes—yes! That would prevent his coming 


here again! Iam sure he has sent for you in 
pe place to negotiate those bonds. I could not 
tell you just what to do, or tosay. I shall have 
to go with you.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Alida answered. Her thoughts 
were far away. 

“Stay here till Iam dressed. You are ready. 
I will order the carriage to be brought round, 
in fifteen minutes.” 

She touched a bell, and gave the order. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the two were 
in the carriage, driving toward the city. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE NEW GUARDIAN, 

Tury alighted at the corner of Madison 

square, and Mrs. Burke dismissed the carriage. 

ey walked across the square, then green 
with new verdure and budding trees, in which 
the young sparrows were twittering cheerfully. 

They entered the handsome hotel, Mrs. Burke 
drawing her vail closely. They were shown to 
an unoccupied parlor, and the lady gave a card 
to the waiter, on which she wrote simply the 
name of Miss Barrett. 

In a few moments the gentleman appeared. 

He seemed much surprised at seeing Mrs. 
Burke, The greeting on both sides, Alida 
thought, was cold and embarrassed. 

He shook hands with her very kindly, and 
asked questions concerning her, which mani- 
fested interest in her welfare. 

Mrs. Burke explained that she supposed his 
object in sending for Miss Barrett was to com- 
municate with her about the investment she 
had wished him to make. She had brought him 
an order for the delivery of the bonds, which 
were in charge of her solicitor; but she wished 
to learn something concerning the change to be 
made. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” replied Mr. 
Lovel, ‘‘ in supposing 1 wished this young lady 
to be the medium of a business communication. 
I wished to see her on matters concerning only 
herself.” : 

The lady colored with strange confusion. She 
darted a glance of suspicion at the girl. 

“Then, no doubt I am in the way. I ask 

don, Miss Barrett is competent to conduct 
er own affairs.” 

She rose, as if togo. Alida gave her a be- 
seeching look, as if she feared being left alone 
with the stranger. She rose also, and came 
close to the lady. ; 

“Stay, if you please,” said Mr, Lovel. “TI 
have no objection to your hearing what I have 
tosay. In fact, I should have written to ask ; 
your consent, before carrying out my plan.” 

“My consent?” ft 

“Miss Barrett is under your protection, I 
believe?” ‘ e 

“She has been with me some time—until 
a tn? 

** And intends to remain? That is—do you 
intend to keep her with you?” . 

As Mrs, Burke hesitated, Alida answered for 


er. 
**No, sir; Tam going away to-day.” 
* And whither? 

The girl looked down, and her face flushed. 
She had no idea of taking a stranger into her 
confidence. 

Mrs, Burke replied for her. 

“Mrs. Barrett has decided to change her 
abode, and asked my advice as to where she 
should go on leaving me. Tshall assist her, and 
I hope she will do well. I need not tell you, it 
is through no fault of hers that she is gomg. I 
shall miss her sadly.” 

Alida felt the tears rush to her eyes, as she 
looked gratefully at her benefactress. 

She knew that the eyes of the stranger were 
reading her face, and she almost trembled, 
though there was nothing sinister or discour- 
aging in his look, 

“T am glad of that, madam,” he observed, 
“and I trust you will approve my project, in- | 
terested, as you are, equally with myself in 
the welfare of a young person who deserves 
your regard. I learned, from the brief con- 
Versation I had with her some time 980, that 
she wished to obtain an education. have 
heard of an excellent school, Mrs, Arnot’s, in 
Morrisania, and I propose to place her there 
immediately.” ved 

Alida clasped her-hands, a flash of joy il- 
lumining her face. Mrs. Burke hesitated. 

“You propose to place her at a boarding- 
school?” she repeated. { 

“Yes, to receive a thorough education; to 
become skilled in the accomplishments youn; 
ladies acquire, as well as in the useful branches, 

“ And— on me—would that be judicious?” ’ 

“TJ am able to afford the expense. I am ac- 
countable to no one.” 

““Of course, Mr. Lovel; no one could ques- 
tion your right to do as you ee with your 
am fe means. But—would it be domg justice 
to ths young girl herself to give her the accom- 
plishments and habits of a young lady—such 
as the rich enjoy—when she must depend on her 
own exertions for a support?” . 

‘“‘ Byen in that case a liberal education would 
be of service to her. But I do not intend sha 
shall be compelled to cara her own living,” 
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“Indeed!” 

The lady’s amazement almost took away her 
breath. as it possible, she thought—and she 
felt a. sharp pang as the idea swept across her 
brain—that the wealthy Mr. Lovel intended 
training for himself a wife? 

He seemed toread her thought. There was 
sternness in his face as he spoke again. 

“T was blessed with a daughter once. My 
whole affections, after theseverest disappoint- 
ment of my life, were centered in her. She 
was too Ao for me to take with me in my 
search after fortune, and I intrusted her to the 
eare of my friend and cousin, Erastus Bowen. 
I left her for years, blindly trusting in his care 
and good faith. There is something in the pur- 
suit of riches that paralyzes the heart—turns it 
to stone! Do you not think so, Laura?” 

The lady crimsoned and dropped her eyes 
under the reproachful look fixed on her. 

“Tt must be so; else how could I have been 
satisfied to lose sight of my only child so many 
years! I amassed wealth; I gained all I had 
struggled for, When I asked for my daughter 
I could only learn that on the death of his wife 
Bowen had placed her in charge of a widow 
who lived on a small farm in the country. He 
had left the State, and I had to trace him half 
over the continent before I could even get the 
information he gave me. I went in search of 
the woman. She had died shortly before; and 
the little a who lived with her, they told me, 
was buried just afterward.” 

He walked to the window, overcome with 
emotion. Alida could see that Mrs. Burke, 
under her vail, was weeping. She crept closer 
to ber, and clasped the hand that lay on the 
arm of her chair. 

Presently Mr. 
sumed: 

“IT have never forgiven myself—I never can 
forgive myself—for my neglect. Iwasthemore 
bound to cherish my daughter because—” 

He ek again overcome; yeh he saw 
Mrs. Burke stretch out her bands, as if beseech- 
ing him not to go on. ; 

“Several weeks since I had a hope that the 
sad news might have been incorrect. I went 
to the very neighborhood to make inquiries, 
Ah! the woman "tad fallen into poverty before 
death, for the traitor I had trusted had failed 
to supply her with the means of subsistence, 
My ample remittances had been used for 
another purpose. But it will not do to dwell 
on this. £ shall go mad thinking of it. Who 
remembers the poor? They all said there was 
no doubt of the little girl’s death, and I saw 
once more the little grave I mentioned to you.” 

Again the lady held up her hand in depreca- 
tion. Her vail was drawn over her face. 

“T must silence remorse,” Loyel went on, “or 
it will be a never-dying worm to my peace. 
determined, years since, to do for some friend- 
less young girl what should have been done for 
my own—to educato and adopt her. I have 
sought for one; I never saw one whom I could 
look on as a ughter tilll saw the girl who 
came tome in prison and knew my innocence 
by her own true instincts. I could see that she 
had a true and tender heart. Alida, will you 
‘be to me in the place of a daughter?” 

Ashe took the young girl’s hand it was her 
turn to weep. 

‘Will you rely on me, without care for 
your future? You shall be educated; you shall 
have the advantages of a gentlewoman; you 
shall enter society as the ward of a wealthy 
man.’ If I do not formally place you in the 
stead of my own lamented one, I will provide 
for you, and you will never know want or 
trouble. I ask only your confidence now; 
in time you may come to regard me as a 


father.” 
irl, while 


Lovel came back, and re- 


Oh, Mr. Lovel!” exclaimed the 
her tears fell on the hand she clasped in both 
her own: “God will reward you for your 
kindness to the most friendless—the most un- 


mR jaa” cried her benefactress, “have you 
been friendless?” 

‘** You have been my only friend,” was the 
sobbing reply, as the girl turned to her, _ ‘But 
you know why I could not stay—why f must 
ose Paes protection—” 

“You need not lose it! Mr. Lovel, may I 
take her to the school you mentioned?” 

“T would rather not,” he replied. “Tt will 
be known in due time that she is to be in the 

lace of my daughter. You will see at once 
te aor why she must not be known as your 
rotegee. 

* Mrs. Burke’s pale face became scarlet. 
“There was no occasion, sir,” she answere 
with some hauteur, “to remind me of dks 

circumstances in the past.” 

‘“*T am glad, however, you are here to witness 
the consent of the young girl. I shall enter her 
under the name she bears; hereafter it may be 
proper to give her my own name. Now we will 
regard this as settled. Can you go to the school 
this morning, Alida?” 

With a deep joy in her eyes, the girl assent- 
ed, Her things could be sent for. . Burke 
offered no opposition. p - 

Mr, Lovel was uved to carrying out his de- 


cisions with promptness. He rung the bell, and 
ordered a carriage for the country. 

The lady embraced Alida, congratulating ber 
on her new prospects, and promised to send her 
luggage, to be forwarded by Mr. Lovel. 

e whispered a hope that the girl would write 
to her, and after a formal adieu to Mr. Lovel, 
went on her way home alone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THREATENINGS OF CALAMITY. 

Ir was prowing to dusk, and dinner was not 
yet served in the villa at ‘‘ West End.” 

The banker had been at home, and was in his 
little study before described. He sat at a table 
covered with papers, which he was turning over 
impatiently. Under his left hand was 4 sheet 
on which he had written a list of names, 

He started and half rose as the door opened. 
It was Leon who entered. His father sunk 
again into his seat. 

“You see I am punctual, father,” said the 
young man. “ I’m afraid you haye no good 
news for me, judging from your looks.” 

The banker handed him the sheet on which he 
had been writing the names. 

‘*T see; these are the houses that have failed 
during the last week. But the losses do not 
affect your standing—eh?” 

“'T beg your pardon; but they do.” 

“T heard you ey Monday that you should 
weather all through the panic—” 

“That was before Custin & Co. went by the 
board; or the Angell Brothers, or Bartlett & 
Co., or two or three others, I could name.” 

* And do they make a difference?” 

‘€ All the difference in the world!” 

“You do not mean to tell me, father—” 

“That the crash is inevitable!” 

Leon sprung from his seat, pale as death, 

An exclamation of dismay escaped him, 

“Does Clara know of it?’ he asked, after a 
few moments, 

‘*No; how should she? Nor your mother, I 
do not take women into business confidence.” 

“But, sir—” 

“‘T have not come to the last shift yet.” 

‘You have other resources?” asked the young 
man, with an expression of relief in his face, 

“T have my children,” was the low reply. 

The son was puzzled, Neither he nor his 
sister had a fortune of their own. How could 
they > eee the merchant banker in his emer- 
gene 

‘““T can stave off the worst for-a time if I have 
two or three good names on the back of my 
paper. If one of them was Mr. Moseby—” 

e looked earnestly at Leon, who moved un- 
easily under the scrutiny. 

“ Prandos Moseby’s name is a host in itself.” 

No answer. 

“ And you are in high favor, Leon, with this 
Moseby’s daughter—his only ‘child.” - 

“T do not see what she could have to do with 
it,” said the young man. 

“But it is easily seen, If you marry her, I 
ean depend on her father’s help in my trouble.” 

“Marriages are not done up in such a hurry,” 
observed the son, with a laugh so forced as to 
be a mockery of mirth. 


“Do you pro} to her to-night, and I shall 
be a free man to-morrow. I could ask the en- 
dorsure with a good grace.” 

“Suppose I met with a refusal?” 

‘There is no danger of that.” 

“But, great heavens, father, what do you 


think of me? or what would the girl or ‘her 

father think? 1 would not offer to marry her 

without telling her I was next door toa beg- 
! 


“You use unpleasant Jan e,” said the 
banker; “‘unwarrantable, besides. You would 
be far from beggary. With the needed help, I 
could tide over difficulties—” 

“And you would have me take this step with 
no object but pecuniary interest? If I could do 


any thing so base, it might be of only tempo- 
rary avail. You have struggled for months 
wit! 


these embarrassments; and prcenpenting 
them at one SE ony leaves you unprotec' 
for the next lurch of the ship.” 

“That may be. I haye another string to my 
bow.” 


“What is that?” 
q ths Your sister. Ihave a match in my eye for 
er. 
“Tndeed?” 


te I know she will prove a good and obedient 
child.” 

‘ eb May I ask whom you have selected for 
her? 

“Suppose I say George Grafton—” 

‘He is married.” 

a isthe son. He isnot the head of the 
house,” 

“You mean the elder Grafton?” 

Mr. Burke bowed. 

“Fifty years old, if he isa day! And Clara 
is nineteen. You would not compel her to ac- 
cept a man old enough to be her father, because 
his name is weighty on ’change?” 

: “‘ Leave her and me alone, if you please, 
sir 


“Does my mother know of this—threatened 
calamity?” 


‘She knows nothing. Do not bring her into 
the question.” 

“But it-is only right she should know. She 
ought to take her share of our burdens.” 

“What can she do? She has nothing of her 
own, except a few thousands in stock I settled 
on her five years ago, and that would not be a 
drop in the bucket.” 

“But if this place had to be sold, and our 
style of living altered, she must be the leader 
in retrenchment.” 

‘“Who is talking of retrenchment? I have no 
idea of it,” 

“Would it not be better for us all, father?” 

‘“‘ You have a mean spirit, boy, to talk in that 
way. You have no mercantile pride.” 

“No; you would not let me follow in your 
steps, carving out a future for myself.” 

“You have no talent for business, Leon.” 

“So you prdged, without putting me to the 
test. But — have shown you your mis- 
take, father; and then it would have n dif- 
ferent’ with me.” 

“How different?” 

“T should have been at liberty to marry the 
Bits I love, and nobody to think themselves 

isgraced.” 

“The girl you love?) What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say, father.” 

“You are in love with some one! 
engaged?” 

“Not engaged. Not so happy as that, IT 
don’t see any prospects of my ever being so 


happy.” 
u Who is she?” 


‘‘T would rather not give her name; since 
the affair will never come to any thing. I 
have lost sight of her; and as my mother will 
not give me her address, nor answer any ques- 
tions about her, I infer that she has renounced 
me. 

‘You were rash and foolish to entangle your- 
self with any portionless girl.” 

“T have suffered for my folly, and am not 
likely to repeat it.” 

“And now I hope you will listen to reason. 
You are ipoing with the Mosebys to the Archery 
Club Ball to-night, Laura told me.” 

‘““Thave been invited to accompany them.” 

“T wish you togo. And if you can tell me 
on Les return that you are the accepted suitor 
of Alicia, I will bless the hour that you were 
born, Leon. ‘You may have saved your father’s 
house from ruin.” 

He rose as he spoke, for the butler appeared 
to announce dinner. Leon muttered a protest, 
unheard, however, as they quitted the study. 

No one would have thought, who saw the 
park at dinner, of any cloud threatening tc 
break over the peace of the establishment. 8. 
Burke was in full evening toilet, suitable for 
wear at home, a rich mauve silk; trimmed with 
black lace flounces; high in the corsage, but 
open at the throat to the waist, with a double 
fold of white tulle to relieve it. A black jet 
cross and chain were on her neck, and another 
looped up her dress on one side. She was 


Are you 


slightly pale and grave, but that might have 
been the effect of the preoccupied manner of her 
husband. 


Clara was dressed for the Archery Ball, in a 
gauzy white fabric, glistening with the shim- 
mer of silver. A band of pearls confined her 
hair, and she had pearl earrings, brooch and 
bracelet. She looked very pretty, in spite of 
her rather small features, and her form and 
movements had the grace of a young princess. 

It was only half-past eight when the carriage 
drove to the gate; for they had some distance 
to drive; and they were off by nine. Mrs. 
Burke retired to the dressing room, and the 
banker betook himself to the library. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEMESIS OF THE PAST. 

Waite Mr. Burke was still occupied with 
his papers, a card was brought in by the ser- 
vant. 

His countenance changed as he looked at the 
name. Hestarted up and gathered his papers 
together, thrust them into a drawer and locked 
it. 


The visitor, who was presently shown in, was 
a middle-aged man, passably stout, with a coun- 
tenance rather florid, dark gray eyes, and 
bushy locks and beard. His bearing was not 
ppoenne- His eyes were seldom fixed on 
he person he addressed; he bad a habit of 
looking away, and of fixing them on the floor 
— saying something he meant to be em- 
phatic. 

He was received by his host with manifest 
surprise and uneasiness. 
‘‘ How are you, Mr, Hammond?” the banker 


said. “{Z did not know you were in New 
York.” 

“This city is my head-quarters, you know. 
IT have onl m absent a few months.” 


“Tn California, this time?” 

“No; I have lately returned from Europe.” 

“* Indeed !” 

Hammond went on to describe various n 
tiations in stocks conducted by him in London 
and Live 1. This led to conversation on tha 
street, and the regent failures. 
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Mr. Burke sat revolving confused thoughts. 
Here was a man who had if in his power to 
aid him effectually; but he would rather be in- 
debted to any one else in the world. 

frastus Hammond was not gifted with any 
delicacy of perception or feeling. He had a 

urpose to unfold, and he continued to make 
prose remarks on the late financial occur- 
rences, till he betrayed, as if involuntarily, the 
most accurate knowledge of the banker’s affairs, 
and beat his liabilities. 

Mr. Burke was astounded. He knew enough 
of the man before him to be convinced he had 
some ulterior object to gain, with a view to 
which he had taken some pains to — him- 
self of this information. Thoroughly nettled, 
he rose and paced the long room, flung back the 
curtains from the bay-windows opening into the 
eke and threw up the sash for a breath of 

resh air. The cool night breeze rustled in the 
foliage outside, and fanning his heated face, re- 
stored his self-possession. 

“Come, come, Burke,” said his visitor, ‘‘ you 
must not be alarmed. No one knows what I 
have told you. I have only come to the con- 
clusions by putting facts together. Weare old 
friends—you know—and confederates.” 

The banker winced at the last word. 

“ And it is in no unfriendly spirit that I have 
come here, to let you know that I am on the in- 
side track of the business just now menaced with 
disaster.” 

‘“T know you have some object,” replied the 
banker. ‘‘ You have an object of a to your- 
self, I believe, in every thing you do and say.” 

“You do not misjudge me. Well, I will be 
frank with you; and the result will, it trust, be 
satisfactory. Can you let me have a glass of 
wine, before I come to the pith of the matter?” 

The host touched the bell, and in due time the 
servant brought in a tray with two decanters of 
different sorts of wine and several glasses. 

In the confusion of all this, neither of them 
perceived the slight figure of a woman, closely 
wrapped in a mantle, with a hood over her 
Teen, at the still open bay-window. The en- 
trance from the garden was easy by ascending 
a few steps. The figure passed swiftly into the 
room, ete instantly shrouded itself in the volu- 
minous draperies of the window. 

The two gentlemen were again seated, Ham- 
mond sipping the choice wine with evident 
es 

“Well, as I was saying, it is best to be per- 
fectly frank. You are in difficulties which 
require a stiff hand at the helm to weather 
through. I am one of the lucky ones. You 
hear little of me on ’Change; but my signature 
is good for a quarter of a million, and more too, 
{am proud to say.” 

aa Burke gazed in astonishment at the 

eaker. 

Pe Yes; you are surprised to hear me say that. 
You knew me when I had not as many coppers, 
and are at a loss to guess how I have made 
such a pile. I haye been busy in San Francisco, 
and, as I told you, in Europe too; and I have 
had the best of luck.” 

“You must have had,” Mr. Burke said, 
looking at his guest with a questioning expres- 
sion, as much as to say, ‘‘ By what fraud or 
chicanery have you racers fe to prosper?” 

The other seemed to understand his thoughts. 

“We don’t differ so much as you may ima- 
gine,” he said, somewhat dryly. ‘There is luck 
and risk in the business we both follow. My 
speculations have been the more daring, that 1s 
all. Itis enough for me that they have brought 
me fortune. And now I mean to enjoy it.” 

“By doubling your adventures and suc- 
cesses?” ~ 

“No; I will have nothing more to do with 
lotteries! I mean to marry and begin life.” 

A half smile curved the lips of Burke at the 
idea of a man of forty or forty-five talking in 
this way. 

“But to come to the int, I am willing to 
accommodate you with a loan.” 

“You?’ exclaimed the banker, eagerly. 

“T can do it, without inconvenience, for a 
time. I am not wrong in supposing that you 
want immediate assistance?” 

“T shall be ruined without it!” muttered 
Burke, in a low tone of despair. 

*« And [am able to help you.” 

‘Wita the indorsure of good names, I sup- 


2” 

“ With, or without them.” 

‘*You do not mean,” cried the banker, start- 
ing up, “‘that you would lend me money with- 
out securities—” 

“T would negotiate the business, as—among 
friends. It is not the first time we have been 
partners in a scheme.” 

Mr. Burke shuddered and turned away. 

“T will help you, if you like, and become 

our partner in future business operations. 

y own means are larger than I hinted at; and 
I am ina fair way to double them, through a 
venture in which my name does not appear. 
Besides, I have influence with moneyed men—” 

The banker leaned his elbows on the table, 
and anxiously scrutinized the face of his com- 


panion. 
“Not in your line, I confess; I belong tothe 


aes seamed Hammond added, with a sinister 


ugh. 
“And could you really help me to a loan of 
?” the banker named a large amount. 

“Easily. I could raise it to-morrow by two 
or three scrapes of my pen.” 

“T should regard it as an act of friendship, 
for which my niebinac seers re 

“T will help you without security—on one 
condition,” said Hammond, steadfastly regard- 
ing the carpet, and speaking slowly and earn- 
estly. 

What condition—outside of securities?” 

‘“Look here, Stanley Burke! You are not 
only reputed a man of wealth, but you are a 
man of society. You have an elegant home, 
tastes, and surroundings to match. I have 
money, but I want position and influence. I 
know both these are to be gained most readily 
through a wife that does credit toa man. You 
can help me to such a wife.” 


“You have a lovely daughter. To make a 
long story short, I have fallen in love with Miss 
OE rte od the tat 

ou!” gai e father, in utter surprise. 

“‘T have not met her in society, for T bave no 
introductions to your city fashionable circles. 
But I have seen her in public places; I have 
followed her in the street; I love her, and I am 
determined to marry her.” 

“You are bold, sir; and for your years, quite 
a sprig of chivalry.” 

“You may laugh at me as much as you like, 
but the matter is a serious one, and resolves 
itself into a nutshell. I have the power to help 
you through difficulties that threaten to over- 
whelm you. I will do so only on the condition 
I have named. Let Clara Burke give me her 
promise to marry me and I am wholly at your 
service. I have told you now what I require.” 

‘“And I have to tell you, Mr. Hammond, 
that I have other views for my daughter.” 

““Other views! But she is not engaged? 
You mean that you have selected another hus- 
band?” 

Mr. Burke bowed. 

fen of your fashionable clique, I sup- 

Se 
gentleman, Hammond, who has never 
done a thing to bring discredit on his stand- 


in; 9? 

a Which I have, you mean to say?’ 

Mr. Burke slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“T do not deny that my strokes of business 
have not always been above-board; but I do 
say that in the worst of them, I had yourself 
for a confederate.” 

Mr. Burke rose, walked to the window and 
let the sash down. He was not willing to risk 
the presence of a chance eavesdropper. 

“You had better not drive me, Stanley, to 
my last card. You cannot have forgotten our 
joint negotiation of shares in that South Ameri- 
can silver mine company that was so flourishing 
—on paper! And the life insurance company 
that went by the board in eight or ten months! 
Those two speculations were the foundation of 
your fortune.” 

“T was taken in by you—” began the banker. 

‘No more of that stuff,” interrupted Ham- 
mond, sternly. “I was your agent, but you 
were the author and the life of the enterprise. 
‘You got the lion’s share of the plunder; and I 
the bad name! You see I know how adroitly 
you contrived to shift the blame upon me and 
others! I cared not, for I had nothing to lose; 
but I kept the proofs of your complicity; cer- 
tain papers of transfer, signed by you—” 

“You told me they were destroyed!” cried 
Mr. Burke, starting up, his dark face blanched 
to the hue of death. 

““T told you a pleasant fiction to soothe you, 
as we give children sweets after medicine,” re- 
sponded Hammond. “TI bore the hue and cry, 
without flinching: for I had another name, 
then; but I kept the yee I have them now. 
By producing them, I could blow the fabric of 
your tability, as well as your fortune, to 
the winds, as you know! The fraud pba ay 
the limits law prescribes to financial gamb! ing; 
and the State prison is not a pleasant idea!” 

‘Villain! you would be sent there!” 

“T beg your pardon; there is not a shred im- 
plicating me, but I should have to testify as 
your agent. Do you not wonder I have spared 
you so long?” 

The listener groaned aloud as he stooped his 
head to his arms on the table. 

“You are in my power,” resumed Ham- 
mond, “but I don’t want to harm you, only I 
didn’t like your cool assumption of superior 
sanctity, when just now I made my proposal 
for an alliance.” With ee help, I can make 
myself ‘a gentleman who has never disgraced 
his standing’—quite as good as the fellow you 
have picked out as a husband for your daugh- 
ter. There are precious few men, I can tell 
you, making a figure in Wall street, who have 
not ‘disgraced their standing,’ if you come to 
look into their lives. Precious few fortunes 
made without some such foundation as yours 
and mine! And lam no worse than the others. 
We are in the same boat; and I intend we 
| shall sink or swim together! I have done with 


rash ventures; I mean to make my new name 
honored; and I look to you for the means of 
peer tet myself, while I re-establish your 
credit. I love the girl I told you of, not like a 
sentimental young man, but a mature one, who 
knows what he is about, and is determined to 
earry it through.” 

The banker’s face was still hidden. The evil 
deeds of long past years, uprisen like a phan- 
tom to his mental vision, looked him threaten- 
ingly in the face. He feared the man who 
held him in chains, He must temporize with , 
him, at least for the present. 


He lifted up his head at last. 
“You will come to reason?” asked Ham- 
mond. 


“T have no resource but to submit to your 
terms.” 

“You are wise. I honor your prudence, 
‘You shall find me a rock of support in the tem- 
pest of trial.” 

ae can you manage the loan you offer- 


“To-morrow, as soon as the banks open. 
*T will be in time to meet your liabilities.” 

A gleam of relief shot across the banker’s 
face. In the prospect of deliverance from 
money embarrassments, he forgot his moral 
troubles. He even invited Hammond to dine 
the next day, when he would introduce him te 
Miss Burke. 

A quarter of an hour later, they separated. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE NEFARIOUS COMPACT. 

ScaRcELY had the two gentlemen left the 
library, than the slender figure we have seen 
enter by the window, hastily came forth from 
the concealment of the damask curtains and 
pushed open the sash. As she stepped outside 
she turned toward the light, and the hood fell 
partially back from her face. 

It was a handsome face, glowing as it was 
with an expression of sinister triumph. The 
black eyes sparkled; the full red lips were 
slightly curved with scorn; the dark cheek was 
flushed. 

“Thave got more than I came for!” she said, 
exultantly, to herself. ‘‘This is better than 
humbling myself before the man who thinks me 
not fit to be his wife! ‘Fraud the law would 
take hold of!’ The State prison! I have you 
—proud rich man! And Ican make you glad to 
make me the wife of your son! Don’t let me 
forget the names and dates! I will set them 
all down when I get home!” 

She glided down the steps and across the 
garden, seeking the shelter of shrubbery and 

ushes till she gained the back gate. This was 
locked; but she ran along under the palings till 
she came toa small door in the brick wall, in 
the lock of which the key was sticking. Pass- 
ing through, she locked the door on the out- 
side, pocketed the key, and went on to the sta- 
tion where the cars stood. 

Charlotte Le Brun had done her part toward 
fulfilling her threat of exposing Alida as an ad- 
venturess, and procuring her expulsion from 
“West End.” She had gone next evening to: 
call upon Mrs. Burke. But that lady was 
dressing for dinner and declined seeing a 
stranger, who appeared to have no particular 
claim on her attention. 

Then she asked for Miss Barrett, and learned 
that she had left the house, and was not ex- 
pected to return, 

Charlotte sent up a message to the mistress, 
asking for the girl’s address. 

This was refused. Charlotte was very angry 
at the refusal; but pleased to hear that the 
offending seamstress had been dismissed. No 
doubt the love passage between her and Leon 
had come to the knowledge of his parents, and 
they had promptly sent the girl away. She 
resolyed, as soon as she could find her, to send 
her further out of the way of her foolish lover. 
She determined to apply to Leon himself, and 
atleast ascertain if he knew where she was, or 
if his hopes were still in the ascendant. 

She had faith still in her power of cajoling 
Leon, if she were given the opportunity. 

This she had watched for, and it was her 
errand on this eventfulevening. She had enter- 
ed the grounds after the carriage drove away 
with the young people, and had made her way 
to the great bay-window of the library, when 
she saw two dusky figures enter, scarcely de- 
fined in the gaslight, She took them to be the 
father and son. Making her entrance as a spy 
seeking a hold of scme sort, chance had thus 
favored her, 

It was with a beating heart and brain con- 
fused with wild wcneR, that the girl regained 
her own room at her lodgings. The moon shone 
in brightly at her window, and she had no need 
of a lamp while she undressed. 

“There is a hollow under all this show of 
grandeur!” she muttered to herself, smiling 
scornfully. ‘‘T have sounded one of the shams, 
and can ex it at my pleasure. How many 
more are there? Plenty—I'll be bound, The 
rich man shall buy me as well as his confeder- 
ate, who wound him round his finger so clever- 
cae I will reign in that splendid establishment, 
yet! 
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The girl rolled her luxuriant raven curls “‘T did not want to drown him; if I had, I They passed quietly through the shrubbery to 
around her fingers, smoothed the tresses across | could easily have done it.” the door of the small study on the ground floor, 
‘“Why did you overset the boat?’ which the owner unlocked with his key. A 


hér forehead, and geve an admiring look at her 
own reflection in the glass. She was certainly 
handsome enough for the good fortune she 
coveted. With this agreeable consciousness 
swelling her bosom, she sought repose. 


The banker merchant, after the departure of 
his visitor, walked out to seek relief from dis- 
tracting thoughts in the cool night and beauti- 
ful scene. He walked down the slope, crossed 
the avenue, and went on to the bank of the 
river. 

How peacefully flowed the deep, clear 
waters, with the moonlight like a flood of sil- 
ver, shimmering in the soft ripple of the cur- 
rent! The wooded shores opposite were dark 
with foliage, and the pebbly Beach erisped by 
the small waves curliag over it. 
quisite picture. 

On the other side, the villa, the residence of 
wealth and luxury, loomed up against the soft 
blue of the sky. The tender leaves of the trees 
and shrubbery were sufficiently put forth to 

ive the place much of its summer aspect. The 
fowerlig vines and early roses were in full 
luxuriance. The grounds were bright with 
verdure. The picturesque mansion, with state- 
ly tower and gables, was still lighted, though 
not brilliantly as for a festival. It looked like 
the house of peace and happiness. 

The owner of all this beauty sighed deeply. 
He wiped his forehead with his cambrie hand- 
kerchief, and opened his vest to the cool air, 
Then he pursued his walk by the river bank. 

In that brief hour of reflection, the scenes of 
his past life swept in a dim panorama before 
his remembrance. The darkest were the trans- 
actions to which Hammond had referred. They 
had made him rich; but they had branded him 
with the crime of fraud, and had made him 
liable to the vengeance of outraged law. Tho 
agent, who had perpetrated what he had de- 


Tt was an ex- 


vised and planned, and whom he had bribed to | 


bear the odium, sheltering his good name, he 


had now discovered to be ready to drag him into | 


the abyss, if he failed to submit to his terms. 
In this retrospect of sin, and the humiliation it 
brought, the injuries inflicted on others gave 
him little uneasiness. He thought not of the 
poor whose pics he had swept away; of the 
many humble homes he had ruined. His repent- 
ance was only for himself. He clung to the 
eminent respectability to which he had at- 
tained, to the power his wealth and station gave, 
and feared the loss of these. Such penitence 
availeth not! 

While he stood by the river side, a boat was 
drifting down with the tide, in the middle of 
the stream. All at once its course was changed, 
and it slowly approached the shore. Mr. Burke 
perceived it, and noticed that it contained two 
men, one of whom was rowing. 

As the craft crossed the line of moonlight, 
the man.at the helm took one of the oars, fas- 
tened it, and changed his seat. As he did so, 
by a sudden movement he swung himself on 
one side so as to overset the skiff. 

Both the men fell into the water. The man 
who had been pulling the oars clung to the boat; 
the other struck out boldly for the shore. This 
he reached in a few minutes, coming up the 
bank a short distance from where the banker 
was standing. 

He drew something like a parcel from his 
coat pocket, pressed out the water it had im- 
bibed, and dried it carefully on the leaves, 
taking out the contents for that purpose. The 
examination seemed to satisfy him that they 
had sustained noinjury; for he chuckled audi- 
bly as he rose from the ground. 


Meanwhile, the attention of Mr. Burke wa 


fixed on the man who seemed in danger of 
drowning. Evidently he could not swim; and 
his cries for help were mingled with furious 
profanity. 

He got the boat righted at last, climbed in 
and commenced bailing her out. He sent a 
volley of threats and curses after his late com- 
panion; then, having thrown out the water, 
resumed the oars, and went on his way. 

Mr. Burke woe lost all sympathy for his 
peril, when he heard his violent language. He 
turned, and, seeing the other man at a little 
distance along the avenue, walked after him, 
fe Sgt vaguteed Batons him, 

‘o his surprise, he recognized the stranger 
who had visited him for thep urpose of fon: 
ing the money drawn from the bank by forged 
on fi id hi 1 

‘So,” he said, as he came alongside the 
stranger; ‘“‘I should like to know Sint all this 
Be stopped, and d him 

6 man , and surveyed him coolly. 

et ooderentie: Mr. Burke,” he said. ¢ 

‘*T saw all that passed,” continued the bank- 
er, without replying to his salutation. 

**Tndeed!” 

“T did; and I saw that you capsized the boat 
on purpose. 

te Very well.” 


“Tt is not ‘very well’—an attempt at mur- 
der! You knew the fellow conld not swim! 


Why did you want to drown him?” 


“‘T had my reasons,” 

“No doubt. Have you objections to men- 
tioning them?” 

“Don’t know that I have. The man had 
robbed me; I had recovered my property, and 
wanted to secure it.” 

‘Why not take proper means?” 

“Because he had taken a cowardly advan- 
tage of me in robbing me. He was one of the 
gang that forced me to commit the forgeries I 
told you of.” 

**You should have given him up to the au- 
thorities. What you did might have killed 
him, and you would have been his murder- 

” 


“T should have been justified by the circum- 
stances,” he replied in the smooth, soft tone he 
often assumed. ‘‘ e a Me others have owed 
me a grudge since I restored your money; my 
life was nets safe with them.” 

“ But he was doing you no harm.” 

“He threatened me after I had got the pa- 
pers out of his pocket; and he and his men 
would have attacked me as soon as we got 
ashore. Better to dispose of him than lose my 
own. property or life.’ 

‘“You think so?’ said the banker, musingly. 
‘““The law gives every man the right of self- 
defense, aa: he was an outlaw. If I had 
drowned the rascal, it would have been no more 
than he deserved.” y 

“You were not the judge of his deserts.” 

“T am, when his ged puts me in peril.” 

Again Mr. Burke mused. 

“ You think self-protection above law, then?” 

“T do, in all such cases. If a man can slay 
or ruin you, you are right in putting him out 
of the way for your own security.” 

“Not unless assaulted.” 

“Tf he bides his time for the sake of st 
you at a disadvantage, you must be beforehan 
with him.” : 

“‘And such men as you,” said the banker, 
surveying the dark stranger carefully, “think 
little of restraint of any sort, in carrying out 
‘your schemes.” : 

“Not much, where our interests are con- 
cerned,” responded the man, in a smooth tone, 
and with a low en 

“Yet you brought me back the money you 
had drawn out of the bank.” 

“Don’t give me credit for that. I had been 
compelled to commit the crime; I didn’t want 
the penalty hanging over me; I had other plans 
for bettering my fortune.” Again he laughed. 

There was along pause, while the two men 
walked on slowly, side by side. 

The banker stopped, and his companion 
seemed to expect some particular communica- 
see for he stood still also, looking earnestly at 


m. 

“Tf I understand you,” said Mr. Burke, 
“you are more ready to better your fortune, 
as you say, than scrupulous as to the means of 
doing it.’ 

Gideon Drake bowed, for he saw to what the 
conversation was tending. 

“You would not hesitate to do what might 
be termed—a little irregular, if it were made 
well worth your while?” 

“Certainly, I would not.” 

“What some people might call robbery—for 
instance—” ie: 

“Tf there was danger in it I should want pro- 
portionate pay—” 

“Exactly. And if it involved—blood-shed- 


ding?” 

‘Phe pay would have to be heavy. I don’t 
like running such risks. Ihope you have noth- 
ing of that sort, that you want done.” 

‘Me! what do you mean?’ exclaimed the 
gentleman. He looked around, startled. 

“Nobody within hearing,” said the other. 
“Come; we may as well understand each 
other. You can make me useful; I am in need 
of funds. I am ready to enter any profitable 
service, and you can trust me.” 

The banker stirred the turf with his cane, 
making hieroglyphics in the sand. 

“T say you can trust me. I am sure to be 
true to my own interests. You know of some 
fellow who has robbed or thfeatened you. 
Will you have him removed?” 

“T don’t want blood shed,” replied Mr. Burke, 
in a low tone. . 

“T understand—unless if should be neces- 


sar’ au 

? Unless—it—should—be necessary.” 

“Give me instructions, and name the re- 
ward.” ; 

“You are acquainted with the city?” 

“Passably well. I have had considerable 
dodging to do, within a few weeks, too.” 

Von may come to my study,” said the 
banker, after a few moments’ hesitation. 

‘‘ Your clothes are wet; you can dry them by 
the fire, if you like.” f 

“ All right, sir,” said Gideon, touching the 
tuft on his forehead in lieu of a hat. 

They walked in silence to the rear gate of the 
‘West End” grounds. Mr. Burke unlocked it 
and passed through with his companion, 


bright coal fire burned in the grate, and the 
gas was alight, though turned low. 

At his invitation, Gideon drew off his coat 
and spread it and his vest to dry. He also un- 
folded some of his papers and dried them in the 
grateful warmth. 

In the meantime his host took from a private 
closet beside the chimney, a flask of costly wine 
and two glasses. He filled these, and offered 
the refreshment to his guest. 

Then a confidential conversation took place. 
The rich gentleman saw in his disreputable as- 
sociate an assistant who might procure for him 
from Hammond the papers he held which 
threatened his safety. The reward promised 
was princely; Gideon Drake undertook the en- 
terprise, receiving a considerable sum to defray 
the preliminary expenses. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ‘SILVER WEDDING.” 

HammonpD did what he had promised in aid 
of the banker, whom his timely loan saved from 
the danger of failure. 

Again Mr, Burke could breathe freely in the 
midst of financial wrecks around him. 

Leon did not fulfill his injunction to propose 
an alliance with the heiress, but he was troubled 
by no more entreaties or complaints. The tide 
of fortune seemed to have turned. 

His father introduced a new guest, who dined 
with them at least three times a week, and was 
presented as a favored friend to all their visi- 
tors, 

There was nothing in the dress or deportment 
of Erastus Hammond to mark him as unfit for 
the refined society in which he mingled at 
““ West End;” but his face and manner were de- 
cidedly unprepossessing. 

There was something furtive about him; and 
the attention he paid to Clara was extremel 
offensive to her. She could not shake him o 
without rudeness, and of that she could not be 
guilty. 

She complained to Mrs. Burke, and that lady 
expressed to her husband her unfavorable opin- 
ion of his new and intimate associate. He was 
so different from their “‘set;’ he did not seem 
to be accustomed to society; but, on the con- 
trary, to have passed his life in business pur- 
suits. Really, it was presuming in him to 
monopolize the young lady of the house so per- 
severingly when there was other company. Of 
course Miss Burke could not look on him as a 
suitor, and he always contrived to be in the 


way. 

re Why not as a suitor?” asked the father, 
somewhat dryly. 

“At his age? Preposterous!” 

“Matches of that sort are made every day, 
and very happy ones.” 

“Ridiculous, Stanley! And what sort of per- 
son is he for a young lady’s irer?” 

“He is a fine-looking man. And he has 
what is better than good looks; what was my 
chief recommendation to your favor, my dear 


ura, 

‘“‘ What is that?” 

“A capital bank account, 
representing large properties.” 
“You are humble, indeed, if 
that your chief claim to my favor. 

“Was it not, Lanra?” 

A reproachful look, and a sad expression of 
the dark eyes. 

“T never thought you loved me, Laura. To 
be candid, I thought you married me for my 
wealth.” 

“ You could think that?’ 

“You were a beautiful but penniless school- 
girl; I was a man of rising fortunes. You were 
ambitious, and loved luxury, without the means 
of gratifying your tastes. I did not expect 
love; I hoped that would come after mar- 
riage—” 

“As it did,” said the lady, with an effort at 
playfulness. 

“Tell me, Laura,” added the husband, assum- 
ing, suddenly, a more serious tone, ‘‘did you 
ever love any man?” 

“What a singular question!” 

“T have sometimes thought you had loved 
and been caged pees before I met you. You 
were often and thoughtful. There seemed 
a mystery about you—” 

“Hush, Stanley; you are talking nonsense,” 
cried the wife, taj bh his mouth with her fan, 
while her cheeks blanched. She always winced 
at any allusion to her early life. 

“T repeat it—you never told me anything 
of consequence concerning your antecedents. 
‘You were very young; but you had not been 
long at school, and you might have had a ro- 
mance. I have sometimes thought—” 

““Will you stop this, Stanley? The carriage 
must have waited some time, and we are 

” 

“Tf I thought you cared for any man mora 
than me, Laura,” the husband said, while he 
Wewites her shawl about her, ‘I should be 
ie nee jealousy; I believe I should kill 

im 


and documents 


you thought 


“You know how nearly I killed you, m:, 
darling, that evening in the conservatory. 
meant the blow for that man,” 

“And you managed to make him suspected 
of the attempt on my life!” Mrs, Burke shud- 
dered as she spoke. 

“Tt was all in an instant. I snatched up the 
knife and should have buried it in his breast 
but for you.” 

‘Don’t. speak of that dreadful night] You 
promised me—” 

“Don’t let that man cross my path again,” 
muttered the husband, while his eyes glowed. 
“The strangest part of ail was his for ing 
to deny the charge.” 

Mrs, Burke forced herself to answer, while 
she linked her arm in her husband’s and drew 
him toward the stairway: 

“That was because he was a true gentleman 
and wished to avoid scandal. What would 
people say of me if it were known that my 

usband was jealous to that extent?” 

‘* And he had such a care for you!” groaned 
Mr. Burke, his face darkening. ‘‘ A stranger, 
too!— 

“Come; I will not hear another word! I 
want to forget that horror! It stabbed me 
worse than the knife,” 

‘* You must forgive me, Laura! But I could 
not love you as I doand not be ready to kill 
any man who aspired to ees favor.” ‘ 

hey went out, and the banker helped his 
elegant wife into the carriage. Clara was al- 
ready there, and Leon on the box seat, Their 
father promised to follow them at a later hour. 

They were engaged to a — ‘silver wed- 
ding” in Fifth avenue, where there was to be 
dancing, and they were splendid in party cos- 
tume, 

Clara wore a fleecy cloud of ae blue tissue, 
with white misty overskirt of double tulle; 
pearls in her hair, and on her neck and arms. 

Mrs. Burke had on a mauve corded silk, with 
flounces of point applique, and a point lace 
shawl to cover the low corsage. She wore 
diamonds, but not the full set. 

It was a brilliant party; and in an hour 
Clara was promenading the rooms, leaning on 
the arm of a distinguished-looking man whom 
she had met at nearly every during the 


season. 
The Hon. Cm Hampton, a younger son of 
the Earl of Fitzherbert, had m s men | 
several months in the United States. He 
“‘done” the continent to California and back; 
but had found nothing half so attractive as the 
banker’s soft-eyed daughter. 

Of late his attentions had been so marked as 
to.give her father no little uneasiness, as mem- 
acing the overturning of his plans. . 

The two young people were slowly makin; 
the circuit of the drawing-rooms, when a sud- 
den start of the young lady directed the atten- 
tion of her escort to some new arrivals. They 
both saw Mr. Burke, side by side with another 

entleman, greeted by the ladies of the house. 

he companion of the banker was Erastus 
Hammond, and his eyes were already sweeping 
the rooms in search of Clara. 

“Quick, this way,” she exclaimed, and passed 
with young Hampton into a'side-room, where 
a table was set out containing the gifts in silver 
plate, brought by various guests. 

There was also a large china bowl of claret 
punch, lemonade, and other light refreshments. 

Clara did ‘not heed her escort’s invitation to 
take something, but hurried him through the 
open door at the end of the room, down car- 
peted steps into the garden. } 

This, though of small extent, was filled with 
orange and lemon trees, and flowering shrub- 
bery, kept all winter in hot-houses, and now 
set forth to adorn the premises. 

The trees were illuminated, and several pairs 
of the guests were walking about. . 

“T wanted to escape that man,” said Clara, 
when they stopped beside an aquarium and a 
fountain throwing aloft its silvery spray. 
“Papa seems infatuated with him.” 

“Who is the stranger? I have seen him so 
often at your house,” said the young Hnglish- 
man. 

“A Mr. Hammond; some commercial person 
who has recommended himself to pay He 
has lately come from Europe or the West, I 
understand.” sh 

“And he has hopes of gaining your favor, 
Miss Burke; I can see that.” — : 

“T cannot fancy your seeing any thing so 
absurd!” pouted Clara, ‘‘He is as old as my 
father.” 

“But he is a very handsome man, and cer- 
tainly not more than middle-aged. Your father 
likes him vastly; that is a long step towarda 
prosperous suit.” \ 

‘Fathers do not dispose of their daughters 
or find them wooers, in this country,” observed 
the girl. 

“Do they not?” 

“Certainly not. That absurd custom Poa 2 
to your land, Mr. Hampton. Girls are free 
choose, in America.” 

“A valuable privilege, But fathers and 
mothers have influence?” 


“None at all, if exercised in such quarters; 
and only suitors who can make no way for 
themselves invoke their aid.” 

‘A young lady, then, is the arbitress of her 
own destiny?” 

““c Yes. ” 

‘* And — are so, Miss Burke, though so 
young. e will be a happy man who ean win 
your favor.” 

Clara was busy looking at the aquarium and 
made no immediate reply. 

When she looked up, at length, she made a 
movement, as if to follow some of the other 
pi ie 

‘Stay, Clara!” said the young man, seizin 
her hand. ‘‘I can not lose this opportunity o: 
telling you what has been filling my heart for 
a long while past. I am_ bold, I know; over- 
bold, perhaps; for I have little to offer beyond 
the truest and most fervent affection; but—” 

The girl drew her hand away, and averted 
her face. 

“You turn from me, Clara; is it that you 
scorn my love? Perhaps I have offended ‘you 
by my abruptness.” , 

“No, no,” murmured the girl, again stoop- 
ing to the aquarium. 

‘I have sought an opportunity of asking 

our father’s consent to address you. I am of 

onorable birth, but I have no wealth; only a 
moderate competence. That might be an ob- 
jection with your father; would it be fatal to 
my hopes of winning you? Clara, give me 
some hope! Say at least you do not dislike me!” 

‘Dislike you, Mr. Hampton! How could I?” 
replied the girl, innocently, lifting her eyes to 
his face. 

‘Dearest, I ask more than that assurance. 
If I could hear you say you love me!” 

He had taken her hand again, and d the 
other around her waist. Her head drooped 
lower, but she offered no resistance. 

Could ‘he return my love, Clara?’ he asked, 
passionately gazing into her face. 

She gave him one shy look, but it was elo- 
quent with feeling. He porto her in his 
arms, and pressed the kiss of betrothal on her 


lips, 

“My own, my dearest! My bride!” he mur- 
nied again and again embracing her. She 
drew herself from his arms and glanced timidly 


round, 
“We must goin,” she said, “‘and find Mrs. 
Burke. ‘You shall see my father to-morrow.” 


“Give me ten minutes more of rapture to- 
night,” cried the impassioned young lover, once 
more preety her to his heart. 

Neither of them saw two dark figures de- 
scending the steps behind them. They heard 
nothing, till Mr. Burke took his daughter’s arm, 
and sternly drew her away. 

“This is no place for you, Clara,” he said, 
angrily. ‘‘ I am surprised and displeased.” 

Oh, sir, Mr. Burke!” exclaimed the English- 
anes f 2, soil be ta Lo ! Clara has mete me 
so hay e only want your approval— 

Mg Which you me never have, young gentie- 
man!” returned the father, in his sternest tones. 
““My daughter will dispense with your escort, 
Mr. Hampton. I will take her back into the 
henna y dear, your mother was asking for 
you!” 

Hammond stood at the foot of the steps. He 
had not advanced when the tableau met his 
view. 

“But you will hear me,” persisted the lover. 
“T have a claim to her now; the right of mutual 
affection. She is my aftianced wife.” 

Mr, Burke drew the girl further away. 

“My daughter,” he replied, “‘is affianced to 
no man without her father’s consent, and I 
have chosen her husband.” 

“Yes, myself,” added Hammond, boldly ad- 
vancing, and Sprig ine hand toward Clara. 
She recoiled from him terrified. 

“Oh, papa!” was her piteous protest. 

“Clara, my love,” pleaded the young English- 
man, “Il appeal to you. Will you be made 
faithless to me?” 

‘No, no!” exclaimed the girl, wrenching her 
arm from her father’s grasp, and giving her 
hand to her lover. ‘‘ Papa will not separate us, 
Tam yours.” 

She cast a look of loathing on her elderly 
suitor, who smiled triumphantly. Mr. Burke 
again took her arm. 

‘This is no place for such a scene,” he cried. 
‘Clara, I command you to come with me. I 
shall take you home.” 

He compelled her to go up the steps, but she 
turned and gave Cyril Hampton a look that 
was reassuring. The next moment she was in 
the cloak room, It was yet early, and but a 
few guests were departing. 

“May we not stay to supper, papa?” the girl 
asked, “See, the company is going into the 
supper-room, » f 4 

‘Allow me to escoré Miss Burke,” put in 
Hammond, offering his arm. But she shrunk 
from him. 

‘No, sir; papa will take me.” 

“You have displeased me, Clara,” said the 
father. ‘‘If you wish to make some atonement, 
and show that my wishes are sacred, you will 
go with Mr, Hammond,” 


“T would prefer not.” 

“Then we will return home immediately. I 
will come back for your mother.” 

In silent sorrow Clara put on her cloak and 
hood, and took her father’s arm, not noticing 
the offered attention of the other gentleman. 
But he entered the carriage with them, and she 
did not remonstrate. 


CHAPTER XXII, F 
THE TEST OF THE WIFE'S FORTITUDE. 

Tue next evening. after a cheerless dinner, par- 
taken by the family alone, Mrs. Burke followed her 
husband to his private study. She had something 
to say in behalf of her step-daughter who had kept 
her room all day. 

“Clara has told me everything,” she said; ‘and 
she is very nhanDy Ido not understand why you 
should object. Cyril Hampton brought us unexcep- 
tionable letters. His family is noble.” 

“Tam aware of those advantages,” returned the 
husband. “But the young man has no fortune.” 

“T know that; but his father, the earl, will help 
him to an office, or add to his allowance, if neces- 
sary.” 

“*T do not know that. Besides, it is too late.” 

“** oo late!’ what do you mean?” 

“My word is ene that she shall marry—the one 
I have chosen for her.” 

“You cannot mean that Mr. Hammond!” 

Mr. Burke bowed. 

“Stanley! It cannot be possible! What infatua- 
tion is this? The man has not the ordinary beari 
of a gentleman.” 

“He has done more for me than any ‘ gentleman’ 
of my acquaintance, and I am bound to repay the 
obligation.” 

“T am more and more astonished. How could 
this man, unfit to enter your house as an equal and 
associate, have laid you under an obligation?” 

“In the usual way, By lending money to enable 
me to meet my liabilities.” 

“Mr. Burke! You cannot have debts!’ 

“More than you dream of, Laura. You know 
nothing of commercial risks or losses.” 

“But you are beyond these.” 

“Tam not.” He placed a chair for his wife, and 
sunk into one himself with a look of weariness. 

“T have kept you in ignorance, Laura, of my 
troubles. I have let you float on the stream, while 
Iwas going down. Let me tell you now, that, but 
for the timely aid of this Hammond, I should last 
month have been a bankrupt!" 

“Tmpossible!"’ 

“Tt is too true. I have struggled bravely with 
disaster, and it would have been all in vain, but for 
the help Thad from Hammond. But for him, this 
house—all these luxuries—would have gone under 
the hammer; and we should have been homeless 
and penniless,” 

ae Burke sat down, pale as death. She could 
no : 
“Yes, you have him tothank for it, that we are 
not ruined; but no thanks, either, since he demands 
a heavy Pace for his help.” 

“You have become his debtor?” 

“Thave. It isin his power to crush me whenever 
he pleases. Laura, do Sony think he would have been 
here so much, if I could have helped myself?” 

Laura’s hands covered her face. 

“Tlike him no better than the rest of you. But 
he has the upper hand of me; and he knows it, and 
takes advantage of it.” 

The banker rose, and paced the room with restless 


steps. 

Then Clara must be sacrificed?” Mrs. Burke at 
last said, 

“T see no help for it. Hammond requires it: we 
cannot help ourselves. He could plunge me into 
the abyss any day!” 

The wife shuddered. 
she faltered. 

fan? as poverty itself. And thatis not the worst 
of it.’ 

““No, we should lose our position at a blow. Who 
would notice us, when we had lost fortune? We 
should be cut by allour acquaintance. Oh, Stanley, 
this is terrible!’ 

“Worse than that!’ said her husband, regarding 
her ste He felt impelled to test her fortitude 
and her wifely affection. 

“ Worse? at can be worse than the loss of 
station, the contempt of the world?” 

“Tf that were all, we could hold up our heads, and 
defy the world. I could be happy even in poverty, 
Laura, with you and my children.” 

“Oh, no! if must not come to that!’’ 

“We should not want while we could work,” 

“But I could not—I could not—give up all that 
makes life desirable! I could not bear to be de- 
spised by our equals—our inferiors!”’ 

* Despised because we had lost wealth?’ 

‘That loss carries everything with it.’ 

“No, it does not, We could proudly aay those 
who are mean enquah to value us only for riches.” 

“Oh, no! we could not struggle against public 
opinion! I would rather die than be looked down 
upon by our associates!” 

“How would it be, Laura, if your husband were 
thrown into prison, the associate of felons?” said the 
banker, in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

“What do you mean? You could not be impris- 
oned for debt?” 

“No; but, Laura, this man holds the proofs of my 
complicity—years ago—in transactions the law pun- 
ishes as fraud.” 

The wife looked up as if turned to stone. 

“T will tell you all, my own Laura. It was for 
love of you! I wanted to gratify the ambition of the 
girl I worshiped! Do you remember once sayin 
to me, when I saw you at the school, that you would 
never marry a man who had not wealth to offer 
you?” 

Mrs. Burke burst into a wild passion of tears, 

“Thad reason! I had reason!” she exclaimed. 

“‘Itwas enough for me. I was determined to be 
rich for your sake. Opportunities were not want- 
ing; they never are in New York. This man was the 


““Then we should be poor!” 


tempter then—the avenger now. I was drawn into 
IT came out the winner of a score of thou- 
By the same means we doubled and trebled 


the trap. 
sands! * 


the profits. My wealth was again doubled by specu- 
lation, I a ated you; I gave you all you hadétgtied 
for; did I not?” 3 

‘And now—” breathed the wife. 

‘“‘Now I am threatened with exposure and dis- 
grace! Not only the loss of fortune, but freedom 
and good name!” — : : 

He sunk nats into the chair, while deep groans 
were wrung from his heaving breast. 

“But Hammond will save you. He willnot betray 
you!”’ exclaimed Laura. 

.. “Only on condition that Clara becomes his wife. 
| It is for her tosave us, On the day of her marriage 
| he gives me up the proofs and the mortgages—and 
all the papers. I am free from debt—free from the 
shadow of disgrace!” é 
“Clara must save us!’’ cried the stepmother, start- 


ing up. 

Rot a@ word expressive of pain or horror at the 
discovery that her husband had incurred a felon’s 
guilt, had parted with man’s precious jewel—integ- 
ri 


er sole concern, was the threatened loss of for- 
tune and position. She feared “the world’s dread 
laugh” at their misfortunes; she had not a thought 
for the cruelty of wronging their fellow-men—the 
guilt of transgressing the laws of God. 

“Clara must know what you have told me, and 
she will yield to your wishes,” she repeated. 

“Tt is more than I can bear alone!” muttered the 
father, barying his face in his hands. ‘I love the 
girl; 1 do not want to make her miserable! and 
such a marriage would kill her by inches. But for 
hem Laura, I would refuse all—even a new lease of 

ife—on such conditions!” 

“You must not; it is our only hope.” 

“Laura, we cannot force the child to destroy 
herself in this way!" cried her husband, lifting up 
his head, a wild desperation in his eyes, 

“T am a brute haye thought of binding my 
daughter to a villain! There is one other way; I 
can get rid of life and my troubles together!” 

“Stanley, you are mad!” exclaimed his wife, 
throwing her arms around him to restrain him from 
rushing out. 

“Would re leave this country with me, Laura? 
We can make our escape, and defy our enemies, I 
can scrape together in a few days enough to keep us 
from want, and we can be safe abroad before the 
storm bursts. If pon will stand by me, I will do this, 

py.” 


and let Clara, be app. 
“ You shall not. mley, We would be beggars:in 
We should 


a little while, and afraid to come back. 
lose all that makes life worth having.’’ 

“We should have each other, my wife, I would 
care for no society but, yours.” 

“But I have no fancy for turning hermit, or livin 
in a forest, or hiding in.some, obscure nook abroad. 
We should be the talk of seandal-mongers, and have 
newspaper paragraphs, parading our names, and 
ridiculing our pretensions to seapavte hy 
not bear it! ere is but one way—and. Cla: 
save us!” 


ra must 


of spirit. 

Laura Burke gaye way, on her part, to a burst, of 
feeling, when the door had closed behind her. 

“And it was for. this,” she muttered to herself, 
“that I cast off the man I adored, and bound myself 
to one I could never love! I wealth and 
station, and now they are melting away from me, 
while the lover I rejected has everything now to be- 
stow! Why could I not have foreseen what was to 
happen? But I will not—I will not lose what I gave 
my soul to win!” 

CHAPTER XXII. 
THE UNEXPECTED DELIVERANCE. 

A uicHT tap at the outer study door aroused Mr. 
Burke from his painful reverie. 
int Wey. tha the dock Groen tnt tas Ganon 

way. was the door 0; to the en, 
path con id be rib ny Ho : 
© Open i. tall, wiry man, wrapped closely 
ina cloak, entered hurredl abe, threw the slouch 
ing cape. m his face, disclosing the features o 
Gideon Drake, , 
“You!” exclaimed the banker, bewildered and re- 


co! ‘ 
“T have but one instant to stay!” gasped the 
othex, lnpathicns, nee at these. = 
e drew a packet of papers from his bosom and 

held them toward Mr. Burke. 

The latter clutched them wildly. 

“You have got them!’ he exclaimed. ‘How did 
you succeed ?”” 

“No matter now. Lamin haste. I must provide 
for my own safety, Look and see if they are all 


right, and be quick about it.” 
ith trembling hands the banker turned over the 
papers. pe es nts of his ruin were in his own 


DoPA lah,” bb Spolatined, with hedach ola exes 

i he exclaim 6 

joy in his eyes, “And you—”. rea é 
‘Imust be gone. I will call when I come back.” 


“Stay—l will give you part of the money,” 
No time for that I am forced to trast you. I 
ET heehee aaah oleae 
nd he s fe) door, ¢ it, wi 
Fg Ai Sal pc 
The banker glanced once more at the papers, 
drawing re deen brealh of meas as be did so. en 
openin, esk, he thrus' em hastily i 
the id and tamed 5 sattexod, While hile d snc 
ara, d utter while his face was i 
diated: He left The room. ‘and, ascended arian 
rap ly. 
‘he drawing-rooms. were, empty and silent, 
went up the next flight of stairs at the eae td 


pace. 
The sounds of weeping and of talking were andi 
in his daughter's room, though the words could “4 


be ls 
The door was unfastened, and he pushed it open. 
He saw his canghien lying on the sofa, her Roce 
buried in the c ons, in an attitude of self-aban- 
donment and utter despair. 
His wife stood leaning over her. She looked up as 
the door opened, then came quickly toward her pa 


. You will excuse me; 


A) ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG GIRL. 


“Clara is a good, 
Bless her, Stanley, for she will save 


“She consents!’ she exclaimed. 
obedient. girl. 

oul”? 

The father sprung-past her and to the sofa where 
the wretched girl lay. He lifted her in his arms. 

‘Look up, Clara! I am free!" he cried. 

“Tet me die, father!’ exclaimed the girl. 

“No, no, my daughter; my beloved! You shall 
live and be happy! This sacrifice is now unnecessa- 

rl? 


‘* What do you say?” exclaimed his wife. 

“That I am free! I have recovered the papers 
that.rascal had in his possession. He can not harm 
me; and I shall secure the repayment of his loan. 
He shall have no daughter of mime!” > 

Clara had started up, and was gazing bewildered 
at her father. Her stepmother repeated the assur- 
ance just given. 

“To was all untrue, then!” she sobbed, “TI thought 
80.” 


“Think no more of it, my child! You have 
proved yourself my dutiful Saeed that is 
enough. Itwas meee turn of affairs,” he added, 
to his wife. ‘“ Just.as I had given up to despair, de- 


liverance came.” . 

“ After I left you?” ° 

“Within the last ten minutes, A friend—no, I will 
not call him that—never mind! We need never look 


‘ain. How shall 


that horrible speeter in the face 
moake my child 


T show my gratitude? How shall 


ef ade . 
“You know how, papa,” was the girl’s answer, as 
she wiped away her tears. 4 

“I do know, and compensation shall be made for 


all you have suffered. You need never see that | 


Hammond again,” 
“Oh, thankyou, papa! That pays for all.” 
“T hear Leon’s step down-stairs, Come into the 
drawing-room, and 


ing. . They shall give it up, and spend it with us.” 

‘Clara is notin spirits to receive company,” ob- 
served the stepmother, with a clouded brow. ‘‘Nor 
am I, We can not pass at once from the deepest 
distress to hilarity.” 

‘Hush; do you know who Leon was to meet this 
evening? The young Englishman, Cyril Hampton.” 

“You have not invited him here, after—’ 

*““No} but Isball make amends for the injustice I 
did by sending for him now. Leon was to accom- 
pany him to the opera, but they can both get_off, 
and come ‘here instead. I will seé my daughter 
smile once more. She knows, and you know, Laura, 
that it was not of my own will that I tortured her 


Clara had risen. She came close to her father, and 
threw her‘arms around his neck. 

Mrs. Burke walked to the window. 
all this vacillation savored of weakness. 
dealt to her pride by the revelation. made by her 
husband in his desperation and anguish of spirit 
could not be.healed, or even covered in a moment. 

It was easy for him to make amends to, his 
daughter by giving back her lover; what was to 
compensate her for the per of the discovery she 
had made? The wealth for which she sold herself 
in girldhood a precarious possession, held at the 
peril of loss from day to day; the brilliant position 
so insecure, she should never again feel safe; the 
bitter recollection forced on her that, if she had 
been true to duty and to her youthful love, she 
anton now have owned all she craved, without fear 
ts) ving it wrested from her—these thoughts were 
bitter beyond expression. She had no sympathy 
with the joy that now seemed to prevail. 

“ Olara,” she said, at length, ‘“‘you had better go 
to the drawing-room, since ‘your father wishes it. 
have a violent headache.” 

Clara, still trembling with’ her new happiness, 

justed her dress, while-her father went to speak 
toLeon, who wasin his bedchamber, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY. 


Meanwuie, destruction to the new peace of the 
family was going on below. 

Gideon Drake hurried from the study, as we have 
seen, and traversed the grounds under the shelter of 
the shrubbery. . 

As he approached the gate, a figure encountered 
him, a slender figure, wrapped in a mantle, The 
face could not = ene in the oso but — 
stranger appeare recognize. Gideon, from the 
familiar i laid on his arm. He started and re- 
coiled as if seized by an officer of justice. The cape 
of his cloak fell from his head. 

There was a musical laugh at his affright, and the 
figure clutched him by both arms. _ 

‘*What does this mean?’ exclaimed the man. 
shaking off the grasp, and drawing his cloak aroun 
him. 

Again a pe erm mockery this time. 

‘Charlotte! what are you doing here?” 

‘*Nay, father! what are you doing? At your old 
tricks—eh? Have you been robbing the banker's 
safe?’ 


**No; I came to bring him back some of his prop- 
erty. me go, 1am in haste. Or come you wi 
me! You can have no business here!’ 

“Not to_look wa el I gave that up, years 
ago, when I determined to make my fortune honest- 
ly. But what ave you been doing here, father?” 

“T brought some papers to Mr. Burke; papers he 
is to give me’a fortuné for! You and I can live at 
ease, Charlotte. Come away now; I must be ia 

He seized her arm and drew her with him toward 
the gate. But she, in turn, freed herself. 

a where you like; father. “Will you come to 
me to-morrow?" 

‘Not to-morrow, but I will on Monday, T have 
to leave the city to-night. Come with me. 

“No; I will be my own escort home.” 

She pushed him out of the gate, listened for his 
retreating footsteps, and then closed it after him. 

She moved s hily toward the house. The words 
of Gideon rung in her ears. “ 

“Papers worth a fortune!” she repeated. “Thi 
must be the papers I heard him cing about wit 
the Western man. They could ruin him, he said, 
I vowed I would get hold of the whole secret, andI 
will! Is he there now?” 

She was at the window of the study now. The gas 
was alight, and made every part of the room visible! 


e shall bring us a visitor | 
with whom I know he had an engagement this even- | 
} bonds, etc. It was 


To her ‘mind, | 
The wound 


and his father 


a1 


“No one here! Not a soul! But I can see the 


| chairs he and father sat in close to the table, and 


the desk where he keeps his papers. I saw him 
open it when Iwas here last. It is a good chance 
forme! Is the dooropen?” 

A trial showed her it was locked on the inside. 

“T can get in through the kitchen,” the resolute 
girl muttered, her black eyes flashing. ‘‘I can see 
the bunch of keys hanging from the desk. If 1 
could get hold of those very papers, I could have it 
all my own way. He would not suspect me of the 
robbery. .I must try the window.” 

The sash had the usual fastening inside. She 
pulled open the shutters. 

“No, I dare not try the kitchen, Ha! I have it.” 

She drew a small diamond ring from her finger, 
and lightly ran it across the glass of one of the 
panes, cuttingit through. Putting in her hand, she 
then removed the fastening. The next instant she 
raised the lower sash and stepped into the room. 

For a. moment she listened intently. Her face, as 
she did this, glowed with a strange beauty, like 
some demon of il. Her short black curls were 
pushed ‘ back, her dark eyes scintillated! Not a 
sound could be heard. 

Then she glided swiftly across the room to the 
desk-cabinet where the key hung, forgotten, for 
once, in his transport, by the banker. She opened 
the door and. snatched from the inside a packet of 
popers, tied with red tape.. Itwas the very packet 

ideon had brought back. _ 

With trembling haste Miss Le Brun hid these in 
her bosom. Then she searched the cabinet, open- 
ing some of the drawers, One of them contained 
several rolls of bank notes. She closed it hastily. 

*“T won't take his money,” she exclaimed; “I’m 
not a common thief. Nothing more. The other 
papers are too neatly done up and put away to be 
of consequence. Let me see.” Her examination 
showed them to be ordinary title deeds, mortgages, 
Jain that she had secured the 
spoil brought by her father. A 

Closing the desk, she locked it again, and went 
out by the way she came. She even took the pre- 
caution to refasten the sash, to press the cut pane 
together, and to shut the shutters closely. ere 
was not a sound in or about the house. 

Like a young fawn the girl sped across the garden 
and grounds and through the gate, disappearing in 
the darkness, just.as she heard the roll of a carriage 
along the drive from the front, and heard a manly 
voice giving directions to the coachman., 

She stopped still, panting for breath, and sought 
concealment in a thicket of young oak trees. ell 
she knew that voice. 

“Where is he going?” she breathed softly to her- 
self. ‘‘If he should see me, what excuse could I 
make? No, itis Pe the man is driving very fast. 
Aha! Mr. Leon! I have with me what you will buy 
at a good price.” . 

As the roll of the carriage died away she resumed 
her Fania. walking, and soon arrived at the terminus 
of the horse railway. 

It was a happy family circle that evening in the 
drawing-room at ‘* West End.” The banker paid 
one brief visit to his study, and took away the keys 
he had forgotten, 

He welcomed young Hampton when he came with 
Leon, explained'to him that he had been deceived 
by some one, and led into a misapprehension alto- 
gether, and assured him that he had his full appro- 
val to his union with his daughter. 

The vague explanation offered was quite sufficient 
to satisfy the youthful lover. Clara was made hap- 
py in the society of the man she loved, while Leon 

talked over the new aspect of affairs, 
and the favorable turn of commercial matters. The 
son thought it a propitious time to introduce the 
subject most interesting to himself. 

“We are likely to have a wedding in the family,” 
he remarked, smiling, as he pointed to the young 
eS manifestly all the world to each other. “‘ You 
: wp dispense with the fortune in my sister's case, 

ather.* 

“There is something in the world better. than for- 
tune,” said the banker, musingly. 

“Tam glad you are sensible of that. Only let ma 
share in the benefit of your discovery.” 

*T have learned some valuable lessons,” added 
his father, “‘from the troubles I have eee 
ae e have been shutting the door the 
heart to. true ee But we must be on our 

in future, Leon. It will not do to steer so 
near the breakers, my SoD 

“You have always been too venturesome.” 

“So TI find; and I shall hereafter do business on 
the safe principle. We have been too near destruc- 
tion to wish another storm.” 

“Can you provide for the payment of this Ham- 
mond loan?” 

“Thave no doubt of it. The terms are such that 
I cannot be pressed. beyond certain limits. He will 
be furious when he finds I have withdrawn my sanc- 
tion to his suit for your sister’s hand.” 

Leon knew nothing of the threats made to compel 
this bestowal of poor .. And his father, though 
in his desperation he had disclosed his peril to his 
wife and daughter, had no intention of telling him 
now. The gloomy secret could now be buried for- 


ever. 
“T think you were imprudent, father,” observed 
the young man. “ Marriage, in this country, should 
be make a commercial transaction.” 
“T agree with you, under ordinary circumstances. 
But these were peculiar.” 
You have made Clara happy in herown way; you 
must do the name By me.” ; 
The banker was silent. “ . 
ae have determined to enter into business for my- 
self.” 
“You, Leon?” 
“Yes, but I may need your assistance.” 
“You shall have it, boy, to the extent of my 
means.” 
“Thanks, father. I will begin to merit your con- 
fidence by perfect frankness on my part.” 
“ Well—’ 


“Thave made choice of a wife.” 

“Indeed! You are engaged to Miss Mosely?” 

“No, not to her,nor to any onein our set, or our 
circle of acquaintances. I could not fancy one of 
the girls we meet in society; and I am not engaged 
to any one at all.” 

“T thought you said—” 
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if have made my choice; but I have not been ac- 


cepted 

‘he father looked astonished, 

“You have fallen in love and have been refused. 
And all by a girl not in society?” he exclaimed, ‘I 
don’t think one of our circle would have rejected 
you, Leon.” 

“T have not been rejected either.” 

“Then you have not committed yourself.” | 

“The girl I love would not listen to my suit, be- 
cause she fancied my station and fortune superior 
to hers.” : 

{ ““Good sense and delicacy, certainly.” , 

“She has a mind and heart worthy of princely 
rank! And the face of an angel!” cried the young 
man rapturously. 

““Who is this paragon?” 2 

“T cannot bear ridicule on such a subject, and you 
would call it foolish infatuation. Perhaps lam mad; 
but I shall never marry, if I do not find and win this 
peerless girl.” 

‘“No rash resolves; if she has left you she cannot 
return your affection.” 

“She would do so, if I had a chance to woo her!” 

“Does she live in this city?” , : 

“‘T believe so; and I shall not rest till I discover 
her address. When I do, father, you must be as in- 
dulgent to me as to Clara.” 

“We will see. I would not have you make a 
mesalliance, my boy!” ake 

“The girl is as uch my superior in goodness, as 
she thinks me hers in wealth and state. And what 
my claims in that respect are, we have seen by the 
mistortne that so nearly overwhelmed us.” 

The banker shuddered. 

“T am determined to carve out my own fortune, 
You cannot object to that, father?” 

“No; what can I do to help * Aaka 
Rinpaies can get me a post in the employ of McGill & 


“You would not be an ordinary clerk, Leon? 
Such a place is not fit for a son of mine.” 

““T would begin on the low rounds of the ladder, 
and work my vay up by honest labor.” 

“Tf you are wi tng to accept a subordinate situa- 
tion with brokers, I have no doubt they will gladly 
receive you.” 

“ And will you speak to them to-morrow?” r 

“T will, if you wish,” replied the father, hesi- 
tati 


tingly. 

“oy pant to lose no time. Not till I can earn 
enough to support a wife will Task one; and she I 
have chosen will wait for me. We have sported in 
false colors on the brink of a slippery eepetipice: 
father; and I have had my eyes opened, this pa- 
geantry of society—what does it amount to?” 

“Very little, Lam afraid!” 

“Not at all! Which of our magnificent friends 
would have honored us with their company or their 
notice, if you had fallen under the crash that was 
impending rie 

“None of them!” 4 

“Then why should we care for such butterflies? 
Let us build our prosperity on a more substantial 
basis, and not have the upper structure so weighty 
that a blast can topple it down!” 

The banker grasped his son’s hand. 

“T am of your mind, Leon, my boy, and I would 
gladly make some retrenchment. ut what will 
your mother say to all this?” 

“T had forgotten her,” said the young man, sadly, 

“And so had I. She does not think as we do, 
She could not be less than a queen in the gay world. 
She would not listen to any change in our way of 


life.” 

“She was @ cael girl when you married her, 

fa pee agen tt ° pour saint fi 
n 0} n girl, in the —— ‘ 

“Phen she rou ht you no wealth,” Laon contin- 
ued, mentally putting the case on a parallel with 
that of his own love, 

“No money; but what wealth in her matchless 
beauty—in her regal style—in her faculty of aie, 
the sphere she moves in! How proud I was o 

“Did she marry you for love?” “a 

The banker winced. ‘Perhaps not; what differ- 
ence does it make in the end?” 

** All the difference in the world, I should think.” 

“T was madly in love with her. I asked nothing 
but her consent, And she proved a kind mother to 

dren.” 

‘Yes, she was always kind. But if sbe loves you 
now, father, she would not be opposed to a reform 
in our way of living, which we were all anxious to 


‘A deep sigh from the father was the only ely 
TS. 
Burke entered. She looked grave and precocnpled, 


ion!” 

She was speaking earnestly, and glancing toward 
the lovers at the distant end of the drawing-room. 
In compliance with some whispered suggestion, the 
banker rose and left the room. The stately lady 
then approached Leon, with some remark about 
the evident content of his sister at the happy turn 
of affairs. 

At that moment a loud and wild cry rung out be- 
low stairs. All, with one accord, rushed to the 


oor. 
The butler was on the stairs. He cried out that 
his master was taken suddenly ill, and hurried back 
again. Shrieks came from the women below. 

‘All the household was assembled in a few minutes 
in the little private Su0y, 

They saw the banker half raised from the floor, in 
the arms of one of the servants, while another bath- 
ed his forehead with cold water. 

They lifted and placed him in an easy-chair. 
Leon called for some one to ride for a doctor in- 


stantly. ‘ 
His father made an eager gesture to forbid it. 
He had not lost consciousness. Some terrible shock 
had stunned him for a moment; but he was already 
bent to recover. 
is wife held her smelling salts to his nostrils, 
and Leon offered him a glass of brandy and water, 


fetched in haste by the butler. These revived him, 
and presently he sat up, composed, and bade the 
servants leave the room, Only his wife, and chil- 
dren with young Hampton, remained. 

His face was still eathly ae and wild; but he 
spoke coherently. He poin to the open desk 
cabinet. 

‘*T have been robbed!’’ he gasped. 

“‘Not of the packet?” cried his wife, in a great 
terror. 

“Yes, of the ket!” was the faltering reply. 
Leon quickly make a search. 

‘There is a drawer full of money,” he said. 

“Not the ae ae exclaimed his father, still ar- 
ticulating with difficulty. “‘That would have been 
nothing. The papers—the papers brought to me 
this evening.” 

“Tmpossible!’’ cried Mrs. Burke, while Clara threw 
her arms about her father, weeping. ‘‘Who could 
have touched them?” 

Leon was pulling out the contents of the drawers 
and receptacles, in a vain search. 

“Tt is not there!’ wailed the banker. ‘It is gone 
—and I am ruined!” 

“Hush, do not talk so!” cried his wife. ‘‘He is 
mistaken! No one has been here, Are not the 
doors locked?”” 

She tried them; they were securely fastened. 

“The cabinet was locked, too. No one can have 
touched anything!” 

“But the keys—the bunch of keys—I forgot them 
for half an hour,” groaned her husband, clasping his 
forehead with both hands. ‘It was done while I 
went to Clara’s room!” 

““The doors were fast! 
got in?” 

Leon was at the window. He drew back the 
eurtain, showing the burglar’s work in the broken 


How could any one have 


pane. 

“The robber came in this way. He must have 
been alarmed before he completed his work, or he 
would have secured the money.” 

‘He did not come for money!’’ cried Mrs. Burke, 
wringing her hands. 

Her husband made a gesture commanding silence, 
He tried to rise, and succeeded by steadying himself 
by the arms of the chair. 

“T have been robbed of important—most impor- 
tant papers,” he said, in a voice. “Only one 

erson had any motive to perpetrate such a crime, 
‘t was—Erastus Hammond.” 

‘He must be arrested immediately—before he has 
time to escape!’ cried Leon and young Hampton in 
a breath. 

“No rashness! I forbid it! No arrests! I will 
not have the matter dragged before the public! 
pg was private papers! Only send for Hammond 
at once 

“Let me gol” urged the young Englishman. 
“Leon, stay you here, you know best what to do for 
your father; I will go.’ 

“Tt will be best so,” said Mrs, Burke, 

“Where is he? ere shall I go?” 

“He is at the Grand Hotel.” 

** Shall I order the carriage?’ asked Leon. 

‘*No, it will be best not,” replied his father. “We 
—had some private business—the papers were de- 
livered to me—and he has—changed his mind sud- 
denly, and taken this way to ess himself of my 
property. If I could only go to find him myself.” 

Protestations against this were raised on all sides. 

“Then, if I cannot go, better that a stranger 
should. Say nothing to him—not one word—of my 
loss or suspicions. It is important that he should not 
be offended. If heis made angry, or thinks there will 
be any disturbance, he will not restore what he has 
taken; and—I must have it! I must have it. O: 
pastes to come tome at once, Say I am very 
or I would go to him.” 

He fell back in his chair with a groan. 

Cyril Hampton promised strict obedience, pru- 
dence and caution. He would igs send up the 
banker's card with the message. He then left the 
house on his errand. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
WHO WAS THD MURDERER? 

Two or three days afterward a body was found 
floating in the river, hauled to shore, and taken to 
the Morgue for bition. 

There was a bullet-hole through the back of the 
Skull, and the grizzled hair was matted with clots of 
blood. The face had been bruised by striking 
against the stones, apparently when thrown into the 
water, and was mutilated by the gnawing of water 
rats beyond recognition. ut by the robust form, 
the hair, and other indications, it was judged to be 
the body of a middle-aged man, and by the fine 
linen and expensive clothing that of a gentleman. 

At the same time “the mystery at the Grand 
Hotel” was the tonto of general inquiry and news- 
yong comment. prominent inmate, known by 

is lavish outlay to be aman of great wealth, had 
suddenly seen peared: His name—Erastus Ham- 
mond—was at the head of half a column connecting 
his strange absence with the mysterious murder. 

Link after link of evidence was supplied to prove 
that the body at the Morgue was indeed that 6f the 
rich but unknown stranger. Various stories were 
raised and circulated to account for the perpetra- 
tion of such a deed without apparent motive; for 
his purse and watch were found on the corpse, and 
nothing had been touched in the room of the missing 


mond, 

In the hush and gloom of his rich chamber at 
‘“ West End,” the banker heard these rumors, and 
listened to the newspaper remarks read by his wife 
from day to day, 

His wearing anxiety reduced his stren; more 
than disease. The fhe they were obliged to 
summon pronouns first attack a kind of 
incipient pera , brought on by the shock of dis- 
covering that his desk been robbed. The ex- 
citing news of the murder following closely on this 
disaster Hed Inereiitod his rallying so soon as he 
otherwise would, 

None but the wife and daughter surmised the im- 
portance of the missing papers, nor understood his 
continued distress at their loss, 

The banker’s theory was that Hammond had dis- 
covered the theft of the documents by Gideon 
Drake, and conjecturing that he had been employed 
to steal them, instantly come to ‘‘ West End ” 
to recover them, and had succeeded through 


Burke’s own carelessness in having left the keys 
half an_ hour in the cabinet. a % 
He shuddered to think of what further might 
have happened. Perhaps Gideon had found Ham- 
mond out, and a fatal encounter had followed. He 
remembered Gideon’s haste to be gone that night, 
and his wea anxiety “ to secure himself.” 
Why had he not returned since for the money, the 
reward of his crime? Could it be that he had struck 
at the life of the man he had robbed? Or had he 
shot him in some untae daeniee lace? If so he 
must have visited his hotel to get the papers, which 
Hammond surely would not have carried about with 


m. 

This idea seemed plausible. The villain must 
have taken the keys from the body of his victim 
and afterward gone to his room to use them. This 
would account for his haste to get away. But the 
subsequent theft was unaccountable. 

With unspeakable agony the wretched man thus 
followed the dark labyrinth, striving to find one ray 
of light and comfort. 

at was he, if his last theory should prove cor- 
rect, but a murderer, liable to the vengeance of the 
violated law for complicity in the highest crime 
known to it? 

Had he not himself suggested that crime to his 
willing instrument, and promised to reward it? 

The strait in which he stood seemed then to jus- 
tify any extreme measure for his relief. Now he 
felt as if he could bear even public exposure of his 
former fraud to be free from the b shadow of 
guilt wrapping his'evil soul like a pall. 

Gideon had left the city; he had no doubt of that, 
and, hence, none of his guilt. 

When thé public excitement had died away he 
would not fail to return, and demand his pay; per- 
haps extort large sums by threats of disclosure. To 
what a fearful strait. had the honored banker, the 
man of influence and wealth, been reduced by fol- 
lowing the crooked paths of guilt and wickedness. 

The doctor enjoined perfect quiet; but how was 
this to be attained? 8 ago! g suspense and 
apprehension would have worn a man in good health 
into sickness; their effects on Mr. Burke were terri- 
feat ere long an unexpected turn was given to 


One morning when young Hampton was at the 
villa, as he now was every day, with other visitors— 
for the eminent banker’s home was thronged con- 
tinually, two stran men presented themselves, 
announcing ‘important business.” They could not 
see Mr. Burke, Leon informed them, offering to 
attend to anything special himself. But the men 
strode past him into the drawing room, and one of 
them strode up to Cyril Hampton, and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You are my prisoner, sir,” he said. 

The consternation excited may be imagined. 
Young Hampton and Leon, in @ breath, demanded 
the reason of this arrest. 

It was_on a charge of murder—the murder of 
Erastus Hammond, the officer replied. 

The accusation was so Lob it eed the company 
were generally inclined to laugh as at some ultra 
stupid blunder. Clara, however, grew pale as 
death, and leaned for support upon her stepmother. 

The English gentleman was presently re: to 
accompany the officers, and Leon was determined 
to go with him. Neither of them thought the mat- 
ter in the slightest degree serious. 

The young Englishman was taken for examination 
before the judges, but the absence of one of them 
rendered it necessary to defer the infoiry and he 
was detained in custody till the following day. He 
learned roe however, to excite some appre- 
hension as to the result. 

The attendants at the hotel were ready to testify 
that he had come at a late hour, on the night of the 
OM ea murder, to see Mr. Erastus Hammond. 
His ing was so imperative as to arouse the at- 
tention of the servants and the clerk whom he had 
requested to send to the gentleman’s room. 

isappointed of seeing him, he had asked particu- 
larly where he might have gone, and had expressed 
a determination follow him, and to call again in 
two hours if he did not. 

His whole aspect betokened something strange 
and sinister, the clerk had thought. 

And there had been a witness to the scene in the 
garden on the night of the ‘Silver Wedding.” His 
testimony proved that Hammond was the successful 
rival of young Hampton at least in the banker’s fa- 
vor, in the suit for his daughter’s hand. 

Here was a motive supplied at once for hostile 
pursuit and a deadly encounter. 

Other little incidents—trifles as light as air—were 
remembered, to confirm the awakened suspicion. 

Hammond had been heard to say that either he 
or Hampton would have to kill the other if matters 
came to a crisis. And his bitter animosity toward 
bee Englishman had cropped out on several occa- 

ons. 

It is surprising how rapidly a structure will be 
raised on such foundations, and how quickly public 
opinion will veer round and hem in a suspected 

erson, Few who heard of these circumstances 

oubted that the real criminal was caught at last. 

This state of things could not be concealed from 
the elder Burke, but he did not seem to attach much 
importance to them, 

would be easy to prove, he ae what the 
errand of his young friend had been that night, to 
request the immediate presence of Hammond at his 
house; and his attack of illness made the message a 
peremptory one. It also accounted for the messen- 
ger’s pressing haste and determination to find the 
man he sought, 

As to the alleged rivalry in love, that theory would 
fall to the Kee when met by the fact that he had 
sanctioned his daughter’s engagement. ’ 

That, indeed, removed from the accused the im- 
putation of having ht his rival with desperate 
intent; but, alas! it added to the probability that 
Hammond had sought him with that object. 

What more likely than that they had met in hot 
blood, and that the elder SE ei fallen a vic- 
tim to an encounter provoked by himself? 

Atany rate, the circumstances appeared s0 sus- 
icious, that when the day for examination came, 
byril Hampton was committed for his trial. 

There was morbid craving in the public mind for 
some victim, and the co) ittal was universally ap- 


plauded, Ingenious theories were set forth in the 


{ 
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newspapers, and sensational paragraphs wrought 
up the Sxcitement to the highest pitch. The rank 
and station of the supposed criminal added to it. 
Things began to look dark as to the result. x 

There was gloom and sadness in the family at 
““West End.” The banker was beginning to gain 
strength, the ihe t of imminent exposure_bein; 
lessened; but his daughter was overwhelmed wit 

ef; and her stepmother chafed and fretted under 
the necessity of seclusion. They could not, of 
course, go into society while this cloud ee over 
them; and how bitter it was to know that their pri- 
vate affairs were the theme of malignant gossip! 

She even proposed one day that they should take 
their departare for Europe; but that idea, of course, 

was negatived by all the rest. 

One day Clara sent for her brother to come to her 
room. She was reclining in an easy-chair, pale as a 
lily; the tray of untasted luncheon on a table beside 
her. Leon greeted her kindly, and expressed con- 
cern at the sad change in her looks. 

“‘T have a favor to ask, brother,” she said. ‘You 
must take me to see C: #4 

“ You 1? 

**Yes; you have seen him several times; and he 
has a right to expect as much from me. You must 
take me this afternoon.” 

* But you are not strong eps yet, Clara,”” 

“TY am; I shall not be better till I see Cyril.” 

“Our mother would object—” _ 

“*She shall know nothing about it.” 

““Nor my father; he is as much worried as she is, 
atthe talk on the subject. Well, sister, if you are 
bent on it—” 

“T shall be ready at four. Then Mrs. Burke is 
always in her chamber. You shall drive me out in 
the phaeton, Leon, by ourselves, and we will go to 
the prison.” 

“*T will be ready.” 

“Oh, I thank you so much.” The pale girl lifted 
her face for a kiss; but suddenly burst into tears, 
and covered it with her hands. Leon strove to 
soothe her. 

“There, it_is all over; I have not had a good ery 
yet it has relieved me. Be sure you do not fail me, 

rother.”” 

“But you must eat something, Clara, to keep 

our strength,’ said the young man, elshoine at 
the untasted breakfast or lunch. 

“T will; do not fear.” 

“Let me ring for some hot coffee.” 

He did so, and insisted on seeing his sister drink 
the fragrant beverage, and eat, before he left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OUTSIDE THE PRISON. 

By four o'clock Clara was in the library waiting 
for her brother, dressed in a dark silk walking-suit, 
with a plain bonnet and thick barege-vail: This she 
dent over her face as they drove through the streets 
in the open phaeton, 

When they reached the gates of the prison,’ Leon 
gave his horse in charge of a porter, and offered his 
arm to his sister. 

Presenting the order for admission, they were 
shown to one of the upper corridors, where Hamp- 
ton was wi: in earnest conversation with a 
strange tleman, one of his legal friends, he after- 
ward informed them. 

Hampton was in excellent spirits, and greeted 
them with a brightened face. His. friend imme- 
asia ea his eed and the prisoner led the 
way his cell. is was comfortably furnished, 
= several books and late newspapers lay on the 


ble. . 
ori took both the hands of the trembling girl, 
and led her to an arm-chair furnished by one of the 
wardens for his use. He pressed her hands passion- 
ately to his lips, and thanked her for the comfort of 
ner ast it gris di oh id, “ for this 
., -Ou must not grieve, dearest,” he said, “for thi 
bit of ill-luck; the loa? of liberty for a short time. 
The mistake wiil soon be cleared up.” 
“We are sure of that,” abaerted Leon. 
“Nobody can prove what never happened,” the 
young man remarked, cheerily. “The worst is 
ng gooned up here for a few weeks; and I man- 
age to kill time with your books, Leon, and the 
papers brought to me, anda game of bac gammon 
now and then with one of the officers, who is a 
stanch friend of mine. I did not know that im- 
beep Ca es Pet ee tek af ; 
ra s > an ew k her vail. Her 
blanked, Mearstalved face spores. what she had 
suffered. er lover fe is deeply, and spoke the 
a Gheertuly bg ay her 5s) che, ” = 
“‘T cannot help laughing,” he said, “at times, to 
think what a case they have made out against me 
out of been at all! And how silly the lawyers and 
reporters will be when the truth comes out, showing 
how they have fooled themselves!" 
hh such talc he tried to rouse the drooping gir’ 
to hope and confidence; and Loon, wisely remem: 
bering. the HE oe of lovers to a't party, ex- 
cused himself for a while, and left the cell. 
He walked about the corridor some time, and then 


little distance, so wrap up as to be dis , and 

. As he moved to return 
into the prison, she glided up to him, and laid a 
detaining hand on his arm. : 

He started violently, and pulled ‘his arm away. 
As he turned, facing the stranger, he met the fierce 
gaze of two black eyes familiar to him. The 
shrouded figure threw off a vail that had completely 
<Oitas Lee Bre” he exlasined, 48 uth , 

run ie exclaim: utter surpri 

“T have been watching tor res she said. mst 
have come every day to see the young man in there,” 
and she indicated the gloomy Bile before them, “T 
wanted to speak to you, and I was sure to find you 
somewhere in this locality toward evening.” 

“And you came to meet me?” 

“Have you saved me that trouble lately, Leon 
Burke? I am living in the same place, and you 
could see me almost any day at the —— Gazette 
office, you know,” 
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“You must forgive me, Miss Le Brun, if"I have 
seennrd neglectful, after the pleasant hours we have 
spent together.” 

“Tf you havé seemed neglectful?’ repeated the 
girl, mockingly. ‘‘ We were only pleasant acquaint- 
ances, then, and you felt at liberty to drop or renew 
our intimacy at any time?” F 

“T never meant. the least disrespect or unkindness 
to you, indeed,” Leon answered, earnestly. _ 

“Oh, I dare say not. You were only playing ata 
safe game! and you did not care that your sport 
might be my death!" Charlotte cried, in a broken 
voice, struggling to suppress her rising emotion. 

“ By all that I hold sacred—” 

“Stop; this is no place for any explanation. We 
must go somewhere to be private, for I have some- 
thing of importance to a 

She turned to walk up the street, and made a ges- 
follow her. 


ture commanding him 
ws Brun! It is impossible just now!’ 


No, Miss Le 
“Why is it?” ee? 
“T must take the lady home first. She is with the 


“The lady! Whois it? Not that girl—the seam- 
stress?’ demanded Charlotte, with flashing eyes. 
“*Miss Barrett? Oh, no. Do you know where she 
is fone vi 
_ She laughed as she noted the eagerness of the 


inguiry. 

“As if you needed to be told,” she exclaimed, 
scornfully. 

““You-knew her? You were her friend? Where is 
she now?” 

“T would not tell you if I knew.” 

““Why.not? You are her friend.” 

‘*}am not her friend! I hate her!” 

“You! Is it possible? I am sure you have no 
cause.” 

“Take your memory back to a little scene in. an 
arbor on your unds, the night of your tableaux! 
What happened then and there? There was a wit- 
ness you little thought of, Leon Burke!” 

“Were you there, Miss Charlotte?” 

“T was there. Aha! you can color with shame! 
Yes, I found you out then!” 

“Tam not ashamed of what I said or did that 
night, Miss Le Brun, I only wish I had an oppor- 
tunity of repeating that scene,” __ 

“How date you say that to me, sir?” 

‘Because it is true; and if you know Alida Bar- 
rett, you know she is worthy of—my highest esteem. 
If you-visited her on that night, perhaps you know 
why. she left us the next day.” 

“T know it—very well.” 

‘‘Did you persuade her to go?” 

“She was not persuaded; she was turned out.”’ 

“Turned out! By whom?” 

“By your fine lady mother. Do you think she 
was going to let her son be entrapped by alow ad- 
yenturess?”” 

“She was none; she was the simplest, most pure- 
hearted— Who told my mother? as it you, Miss 
Le Brun?” 

“No; the girl saved methe trouble. Iwould have 
done it!’ Charlotte answered, spitefully. 

“ Alida told her?” 

“Yes, and begged to be sent out of your way. 
And the fine lady sent her off.” 

““Where—where did she send her?” 

“T do Ret know where. Tonly know one thing.” 


“ a ? 
~ “That she went away with a gentleman.” 
“That is not true; Le Brun, and you know 


“Why not, Mr. Leon Burke? I tell you she left the 
ay in a carriage with a gentleman. That much I 
will swear to.” 

“You. belie her, you envious girl! It is a slander, 
I ee my life!*’ cried the young man, violently 
excited. 

“Go and ask your mother, then!” 

“T will! be sure I will! As if she would aid or 
abet such conduct!”’ 

‘She did it, this once. You will find all I have 
ee be true. You can never have that girl, Mr. 

urke,’” 

*‘T will not believe that she is unworthy! I would 
not believe my mother, if she said so.” 

“Well, you will soon be convinced; and mean- 
time, you need not quarrel with me about the 
wretch,” 

“Only.one word! Tell me where she is.” 

“T told you I did not know! She was seen leaving 
Fifth Avenue Hotel with the gentleman in a car- 
riage; that is all I found out.” 

Leon groaned inwardly. 4 

“And now, can J Lave fifteen minutes of your 
precious time, Mr. Burke?” 

“T will come to you, when I have taken—the lady 


‘home, ws | sid. 


“Why is ity Some new flame?” f 

* My sister,’ »e answered, coldly, passing the girl 
to go nto the prison, 

“Oh, your sister! I forgot; I heard she was 
engaged to the young murderer!” 

“Shame on you, girl!” 

“T beg pardon; the young gentleman, I know 
that he wid not do that murder.” 

“You know it: Who, then?” 

“T shall tell you nothing now! If you will come to 


me this evening?” 
“Twill! Where shall I see you?” 4 
“You may come to my room, No. —, — street. 
You have escorted me there in time past. You know 
the way.” 


“T will come as soon as I have driven my sister 
home. Excuse me now.” 

Leaving her, he went in through the ponderous 
open.door of the prison. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A WOMAN'S PROPOSITION. 

Mrs. Burke had just finished dressing for dinner, 
when Leon tapped at the door of her dressing-room. 
His face was pale, and his eyes were so wild, she 
shrieked with apprehension of some new calamity. 

ee, mercy’s sake, Leon, what is the matter 
now?’ 

Nothing that will trouble you,’ he answered 
bitterly, nging himself into a chair, and wiping his 
forehead. “TI want only a direct and truthful 
answer to one question,” 
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“*Truthfull!’ have you ever had any but such 
words from me?” 

He waved his hand. ‘A truce to criticism, when 
Iam _miserable!”’ 

“You miserable, boy?” 

“You knew all about my—attachment to—Miss 
Barrett,” he burst out, pipes: ““You sent her 
wi Z You have refused to tell me where she went."’ 

“T really do not_ know the place. I did not send 
her away; she wished to go, and she gave me her 
reasons.” 

“To avoid me?” 

The lady was silent. 

“Tell me but one thing: did she leave this house ta 
go to that of—a—gentleman?” 

“She was uncertain in her plans—” 

“T have been told that she was seen driving away 
with_agentleman—was it true?” 

“Not from this house; but—” 

“But what? Do not keep me in torture.” 

The ip, ornate saw the false impression made, 
and the advantage of not correcting it. She did not 
wish Leon to marry Alida, and thought the wisest 
course was to let him believe her bound to another. 

“She certainly went to visit—or to meet—a gen- 
tleman; and I eve, left the city in company with 

im. 


The young man buried his face in his hands. 
‘“‘ Lost! lost !’? he groaned. 
Mrs. Burke could not have her information misin- 


terpreted. 

“IT donot believe, Leon,” she said after a pausc, 
“that there was anything wrong. I should not have 
taken an interest in the girl if she had been capable 
of deceiving me.” 

pe? You think the — gentleman— means to marry 


“Tam convinced he will act honorably by her. 
He was to place her in a school.” 

“ A school!” 

“Yes; it was. her first wish to be educated, And 
he promised—” 

‘He had means, then?” 

“T understood him to be a man of some proper- 
y.? 

“And she was to be married on leaving school?” 

ieee so; I feel at least sure of one thing.” 

“ What is that?” 

“That Miss Barrett will never be led into any- 
thing sinful, She is a girl of good principles.” 

ee nk Heaven for that!** exclaimed her lover, 
fervently. 

“We may be confident she will do well.” 

“May she be happy!” 

“Leon, my son, let us rest in that hope. Her 
guardian—for so he called himself—is no doubt a 
man of honor—and will be good to her,” 

“Did you see him?” asked Leon, quickly. 

“For a moment quiz. I heard him say that 
Alida’s future would be care.” 

“Tt would have been better for you to have taken 
her to school.” 

“So I ee ap and proposed it; but the gentle- 
man would not consent.” 

“And she went away with him—willingly?” 

“Most willingly.” 

Leon did not notice the effort with which his step- 
mother spoke. He only felt that his only love was 
lost to him forever. 

“ She loved him, then?” he murmured, faintly. 

“T trust she will, if she did not then. He was 
deeply. interested in her.” 

The young man rose, and thanked his stepmother 
for what she had told him. 

“Tt is a grievous blow,” he said, ‘‘ but lam thank- 
ful for her good fortune.” 

He did not appear at dinner. He left the house 
and walked into the Sagie Active movement, he 
ee might help to lift from his bosom the 
weight of despair. 

is love-dream was at an end: The girl who alone 
could have made him happy would be the bride of 
another. He must not even attempt to see her, or 
write to her. She had forgotten him and his mad 
love; he must forget her. But how could he tear 
the ion from its rooted depth, without rending 
his pac Pe 5, { 

The long walk quieted him. As he came into the 
densely-populated, compact. streets, he felt his self- 
possession retur: fe 

Alida was lost to him; he had given her up; be 
would bear the suffering it cost him like a man. 
She should be happy, and unmolested in her happi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Burke had not dared. to be more explicit in 
her information. She dreaded to have any of her 
husband’s family to come into contact with the man 
she had once loved so deeply; in the rememlrance 
of whom lay the great sorrow of her life; the re- 
morse that, like the never-dying worm, poisoned all 
herenjoyments. 


It was about eight o’clock when Leon reached No. 
= street, the lodgings of Miss Le Brun. 

He was directed to her sitting-room on the second 
floor. It was plainly but tastefully furnished, and 
looked like the working-room of an artist. Several 
small engravings and oil paintings hung on the 
walls, A table in the center was covered with 
blocks of wood and paper, on which were sketched 
desi for pictures and for patterns of all kinds. 
One long piece of plank had a flower pattern, col- 
ored gorgeously, designed for » window cornice, and 
executed with artistic skill. The implements of 
Charlotte’s work were in a shallow basket. A low 
fire in the grate diffused a pleasant warmth, and a 
vase of flowers on a stand near the window sent 
forth a refreshing me. 

The door of an interior room opened, and Char- 
lotte came in, dressed in Space style, yet in 
good taste. She wore an amber sl of fine cash- 
mere, with a redingote of black silk, plainly made, 
but fitting well her symmetrical figure. er jetty 

ir was brushed back from her forehead and tied 
with a yellow ribbon, but clustering curls too short 
to be confined shaded her temples. Her straight, 
black, heavy eyebrows and long lashes softened the 
fire of her large dark eyes, There was a faint color 
in her olive cheeks. The corsage of her dress was 
high, and finished with a plain linen collar, fastened 
by a single ruby, the gift of young Burke, nearly a 
year before. He recognized’ it af a glance, a8 he 

ad done the vase that contained the flowers by the 
window, alse s present of his own, 
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He bowed rather distantly to Miss Le Brun, and 
took a seat ather bidding. Sheseated herself on the 
other side of the table. 

A little general conversation followed, and then 
the visitor relieved his painful embarrassment by 
coming to the point, reminding the girl that she had 

romised some important disclosure affecting his 

riend who lay in prison. 

**T said he had not killed that man,” Charlotte an- 
swered, ‘‘ and it is true.” 

“Tknow heis innocent; but how to prove him 
guiltless?” : 

“That will be done in good time.” 

**T hope so; but the sooner the better.” 

“Tt was something else I had to tell you, Leon 
Burke.” 

“Something else? Does it concern Mr. Hamp- 


on? 

“Partly; but you and your family still more, Mr. 
Hampton went that night to find Erastus Ham- 
mond, on business of your father’s.” 

Leon started. 

“Oh, I know almost every thing. I know, too, 
why your father was so anxious see this Ham- 
mond. He had been robbed of a valuable packet of 
papers, and believed Hammond had taken them.” 

Sone Burke sprung to his feet, in utter amaze- 
ment. 

“How can you possibly know this?” he gasped, 
almost breathless. eu 

“¥wastoldso. It is true; is it not?” 

“Tt is true, certainly. But I did not know so 
much of our affairs had become = cal . 

“They are not public yet. ey need not be, if 
you are wise, and trust in me.” 

** Where did you learn it!” 

“No matter. I know more yet. The man Ham- 
mond is a rascal; but he did not steal those papers.” 

“He did not; then why did he run away?” 

“He was hunted down by some one; I can not tell 
you who it was. I hav3 no interest in his affairs,” 
replied Charlotte. 3 

“But you think he did not commit the robbery?” 

“T know he did not.” 

‘How can you know?” 

‘‘Because—because—no matter how. The papers 
are safe; and may be recovered.” 

“May be recovered?” 

“Tf you are willing to—to make it the interest of 
the party who has the—the power to restore them.” 

“TJ am sure my father will pay a good price; he 
seemed to value those papers, and their loss almost 
killed him. He will pay any money.” 

“Money is not wanted.” 

"Ts it possible? What then?” 

“What would you give, Leon, to save your father?” 

“T? IT would give my best services—all I have in 
the world,” 

The girl hesitated and cast down her eyes. She 
could not look him in the face. 

“Suppose—suppose—I had the power to save him; 
—to give back his property—to place him at ease 
forever—what would you offer me?” 

“Tf you could—if you could save him, Charlotte, I 
would’ trust to your generous heart, and our past 
friendship.” | 

‘“Pshaw!” cried the girl, scornfully, her eyes blaz- 
ing, her cheeks crimson. ‘‘ You take me for a fool! 
Mr. Leon, tell me what you really meant by all the 
Reine you paid me, and all the pretty things you 
sent me?” 

“Meant, Charlotte? Why, you know I admired 
you, and was glad of your success—and liked to do 
anything that pleased Py aaa 

* And nothing more?” } 4 

These words were uttered with her wild eyes fixed 
full on his face. His quailed under them. 

“You meant nothing more?” she demanded, 
fiercely. 

“T cannot say that I did, I was never in love with 
you, Miss Le Brun.” 

“What made you look and act as if you were, 
then? Why did you ask me to walk with you, and 
go out with you—and go to lectures and theaters? 
and why did you bring me bouquets and jewelry, 
and aintven me, and tell me Iwas pretty enough and 
good enough for any society in New York?” 

“You were that, Charlotte; but Mag are right; I 
should never have talked to you in that manner.” 

“Oh, you should have made me keep my distance, 
like the poor working-girl I was, and not think my- 
self the equal of the millionaire’s son—eh?” 

“No, Charlotte; I never thought you were not m; 
equal, You are better than I am; you are independ- 
ent, and can rely on yourself; I am only a pampered 
dependent—” . é 

“Twant i to answer my question—what did you 
mean b; those lover-like attentions to me?” 

“TJ did not think they were lover-like.” 
* And you meant nothing by them?” 
“T meant to please you. I liked to see you hap- 


“You meant to amuse yourself, and steal away 
my heart, and make me love you, and then—” 

The voice was broken by a burst of weeping. 

The fiery girl dashed away her tears, but they 
would flow. Still she struggled against them, but 
for a few minutes could not regain her composure. 

“T never dreamed of this!” murmured the young 
man, in genuine remorse. 

The girl went on with her interrupted sentence: 

‘And then to forsake me, and leave me, heart- 
broken, and never to let me even hear from you.” 

“T was a villain, if what I did caused you so much 
pain!” exclaimed young Burke. 

“And all the while you never cared for me; you 
dropped me like plucked fruit, and never thought of 
me again; and fellin love with that doll-faced thing— 
Alida Barrett—at first sight, and made love to her, 
and offered to her, when you were all the 
same as bound tome! I could have killed you when 
LT heard what you said to her.” 

. “I deserved it!” moaned the mortified penitent.” 

“Oh, yes, you know now how it feels, to love with 
all your heart, and be robbed of your love!” ejacu- 
lated the girl, weeping afresh, and this time giving 
way to her torrent of assionate tears. 

A pause ensued, Leon’s conscience took him 
severely to task. But he stood juitted before 
its bar, of haying willfully trifled with the young 
woman. 

She had always shown herself so independent, so 
self-possessed, so defiant even, that a man might 
not have scrupled to pay her the devotion so 


easily mistaken, without fear of entangling her af- 
pe id, clin 1 like Alt 
imid, clinging, artless creature e Alida, 
could not be thus approached. But a girl so capable 
of “taking care of herself’—any young fellow 
might innocently have followed to the verge of 
een 
He had never felt a particle of love for her. But 
he had been delighted with her spirit and brilliant 
qualities, and her self-reliance had put him off his 
guard. He saw his mistake now, but he could not 
blame himself as severely as at first he was disposed 


to do. 

He tried to make this clear to the girl, in answer 
to her bitter reproaches, He explained that he had 
never thought of harm coming of their intimacy; 
that his error had in fact grown out of his exalted 
opinion of her, and his sense of her being in every 
Pie gens go equal; that he still esteemed her 
highly, and ired her talents, while he had never 
felt or wished her to feel a throb of the affection she 
fancied he had tried to kindle in_her heart. That 
love was not of voluntary growth, and could not 
bé bidden into life, etc., ete. 

She listened in sullen silence, the angry spot in 
her clear dark cheek, the tears quivering on her 
lashes; looking so beautiful in her scorn and vexa- 
tion, that he could not help admiring her, while the 
instinct that repelled him from her was strong 
within him. 

In a. cold, stern voice she then asked: 

“And you expect to marry Alida Barrett?’’ 

“No, I do not expect any such thing. I have loved 
her; I still love her; but she is lost to me.” 

** You believe what I told you about her?” 

“T do not believe her capable of being led into 
anything wrong.” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“No; Iam sure of her excellence. She will marry 
an honest man who is devotedly attached to her.” 

“You have given her up, then?” 

Leon bowed. He was growing impatient of this 
questioning. 

“Tt is growing late,’ he said. ‘‘Permit me again 
to remind you that you promised a disclosure of 
importance. a 

“Tam beri 4 toit. I told you that your father’s 
papers might be recovered, and asked what you 
would do to save him.” 

“T would do anything in my power toserve my 
father. Ido not see how he can suffer greatly from 
their loss.” 

“ But if he could—if the loss would ruin him?” 

“You speak in riddles, Miss Le Brun.” 

““T will be plain, then. If those papers not only 
would involve your father in heavy ee Rg but 
would prove him guilty of disgraceful crime—” 

“A crime! What do you mean?” 

**Tmean what I say. A crime—a fraud—punished 
with imprisonment in the State’s prison 

“Miss Le Brun, I can not listen to such language!” 
cried the young man, starting up. 

“T will be plainer still, e missing gins do 
prove the honored millionaire guilty of such a 
crime. They prove several fraudulent transactions, 
oe one 0} which would have sent him to State’s 

rison. 

“Tt is false!” gasped Leon. But his ghastly pallor 
showed his sopraiennton. 

“Ttis true. Sit down and do not be so violent, I 
tell you the eners, are safe; I will tell you more; I 
can restore them when I please.” 

“ You?” 

“T will not tell you how the power came into my 
hands. The papers belonged to that wretch Ham- 
mond. They were taken from him by a man your 
father ppp ores to—to procure them at any risk— 
even if he to murder the man for them.’ 

‘My father could do this?” 

*“Hedidit. He amployed the robber; he promised 
a large reward. He nks at this moment that 
he—the man he employed—killed Hammond to get 
the papers. 

In utter amaze and horror the young man’s dilat- 
ing eyes were fastened on the girl’s face. But he 
could not articulate a word, 

**Go and ask your father if it is not so, and then 
come to me and ask on what conditions he ae 
have those proofs of his guilt given back into 
hands.”” 

“ How—how could you—?” 

“No matter how. That is my secret. I know all 
about it; but I will only tell you that these proofs 
were restored to your father, and he was robbed of 
them in half an hour afterward. Go and ask him if 


it was not so.” 

The certainty that she spoke the truth had taken 
possession of m’s mind. 

He shivered violently. His instinctive aversion to 


her was increased tenfold, She must be the accom- 
plice of robbers. 

She seemed to read his thoughts. 

““You need not look at me so!” she said. “Iwas 
not in league with your father’s enemies. They 
do not even know that I am aware of their tricks.” 

* And yet ae say you can baffle them?” 

“T can. ey are gone for the present. One of 
them had to escape for his life, for his former 


i > were on his track, and hada t 
aa He knows they will kill him if Korte’ him.” 

‘* And you know where the papers are concealed?” 

“T do. Ican produce them any time,” 

a pal be Bye rewarded,” said the young 
man, in a suffocated voice. 

“T will only restore them on one condition, Leon’ 
Burke; you can imagine what that is.” 

He looked at her in uncertainty. 

“The condition is—that you fulfill your engage- 
bt me.” tf 

‘My e meni 

“You poy engaged to marry me, though you 
never promised it in words; just ‘as firmly as if we 
had sworn to wed each other. I looked upon it as 
binding—our intimacy.” 

A Lier escaped the victim. 

“Tt isnot altered by your having ch your 
mind. You must not say another word; that can 
not alter your obligations to me.” 

*“And you mean to compel me—” 

“To keep your promise—yes.”’ 

‘“*T never made any.” 

“Tt was the same thing. Oh, I know what you 
have in your mind. You are disgusted with my 


betraying my love for you, and demanding that you 
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should do what you led me to expect. Ido not care 
for your disgust. You can do as you choose. I do 
not compel you—” 

“Tf I do not comply with your terms—” 

“Then you shall never have the papers,” cried the 
Srp wae flashing eyes. 

“*T can offer a reward to the robbers—”’ 

“You will not get them that way! They arein 
my dade and only mine!” 

“Then you must have stolen them, and you will 
find, Miss Le Brun, that there isa way to compel 
your surrender of what belongs to another.” 

“Ha, ha! I should like to see you trying alaw 

rocess to get them from me! Bring me and them 
fore a court, and see what will be said to the 
revelation! Aha!” ‘ 

Her mocking eyes gleamed with an evil triumph. 
Involuntarilty Leon’s eye glanced around the room, 

“You think you can get them in spite of me!” she 
eried. ‘You cannotdo it! They are not where you 
can find them! I suppose you would kill me te 
force me to give them up!” 

“You know I would do you no harm. You hava 
no fear of me, howeyer desperate I might be!’’ 

“No, I have no fear of you. Come, let us bé 
friends!” 

Leon mechanically took her offered hand. , 

“T do not ask you to decide now,” she said ina 
softened tone. ‘‘Go home and have a talk with your 
father. Hear what he says, and if he begs you te 
save him, and you are willing, then you can come 
back to me,” 

* And you will give—what was stolen from him?’ 

“*Tf you will accept my conditions.” 

Leon pressed his hand over his eyes. 

“You had better go now, Mr. Leon. I think I shall 
Soon see'you again. And the very hour we are mar- 
ried you will have the papers put into your hands.” 

The founs man did not stop to bid her adieu before 
he left the room. He walked homeward in wild 
haste, like one wrought up to a deed of desperation. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SON'S SACRIFICE, 

Late as it was when he arrived at the villa, Leon 
went into his father’s chamber. 

The banker had not yet retired. He had gained 
strength within a few days, and was looking over 
bapers and opening letters, at the table, seated in a 
velvet easy-chair, under the blaze of gaslight from 
the chandelier. 

He looked up as his son entered without knocking, 
and started when he saw his white face and con- 
vulsed features. 

“Leon! For Heaven’s sake, what has happened?” 
he exclaimed, rising in alarm, 

“Be calm, sir, nothing to cause you uneasiness. I 
stp, want to know— 

“But you are ill, my boy. Something is the mat- 
eH Ar you! You are ering as with an ague 
chill.’ 


“Tt will pass off presently.” The young man took 
a turn through the room, and threw up one of the 
windows. 

“Drink this,” said his father, pouring out a glass 
of cordial and offering it. _It was declined firmly. 

“You haye heard bad news! Have you seen 
er fg 

“Not since early this afternoon. But I have 
heard news.” . 

* “What is it? Not good news, I fear, Pray sit 
own,” 

Leon sunk into the chair. “Good or evil, as you 
take it,” he replied. ‘‘ Yes—I have heard news; but 
not of the murder; nothing to serve pe Cyril,” 

‘But what?” eagerly questioned his father, 

“Of your missing property.” 

ae rh 

The papers! ave you found them?” 

Mr, Burke strove to suppress the anxiety with 
which these words ourst from his lips; his tone wag 


aot and 4 
‘““T have heard of them. They are safe. They 
can be recovered! at ails you, fa’ ? 

b ed! What ails father?” 

The banker had fallen back in_ his chair with a 
gasping £0b, His eyes were fixed; his mouth quiv- 
$n ie He Para ee the cordial, and sipped part 
of it, when he! 
sigh of relief. 

“Lam better,” he said. “I did not know how 
weakI was. My long illness—there—it is quite over, 
And you have the papers at last. How thankful I 
am! What a load wae have taken from my mind!”’4 

“T did not say [had them. I said they were safe. 
They are held by a person—willing to make terms 
for their restoration.” 

“That is good news, indeed! What terms does he 
demand?” 

‘“You may think them too high. Ido.” 

“That cannot be. I will give any cae Let me 
fete them at once. Icannot sleep till I have them 

ack. 

“They cannot be had to-night.” 

‘“‘No! But will the rascal hold to his bargain if 
not closed with at once?” 

“The person—will abide by the terms.” 

“Oh, why did you not accept them at once! I 
would give all I have in the world—” 

“Then they concern you more than property 

“They are of more value to me than anything— 
more than my life!” 

‘Then it was true—what I was told.” 


« 


“That those papers, stolen from you—were proofs 
»” 


of—of— 

“Proofs of—speak out, boy.” 

“T cannot speak out, father, of what would imply 
dishonor to us all—disgrace to you.” 

ey father groaned, and covered his face with his 


lips. Then he drew a deep 


“T cannot deny it!” he moaned. ‘More, than 
fortune, or life to me, depends on the recovery of 


there it Possible?” Leon groaned, in agony of spirit 

“Does not allI have suffered show it? cri the 
banker, passionately, ‘‘What was the shock that 
struck me down, that has kept me since on the bor- 
ders of the grave? Boy! you must help me to re- 
gain pa proofs! A, fe ey should Pega a 
wrong hands, you wo disgraced for life, as we’ 
as Teas well ah your mother and sister,’’ 

**So they know of it,” 

“They all know.” 

**No one else?” 

‘*No one—but that villain Hammond! He threat. 


et 
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ened me with them; he had treasured them to have 
me in his power. He forced me to favor his suit for 
Clara’s hand, and she was on the point of consent- 
ing, when they were brought back to me. Ham- 
mond stole them again—”’ 

*You are mistaken. He did not.”’ 

“Who then?” y 

““T cannot tell, I learned this evening that they 
were in other hands.” : 

‘*Not to be—used against me?’ cried the banker, 
starting up in terror. 

‘* Did I not tell you, to extort a price?” 

“T will pay any price. Better bankruptcy than 
disgrace!’ 

“Then it is true. I must make the sacrifice !’’ mut- 
tered the young man, gloomily. 

“What did you say?” 

“‘Wather, if such is the case, the bargain shall be 
closed to-morrow.” 

“Oh, if it could be pa 

“Tt cannot be. Wait calmly till to-morrow.” 

“TI cannot be calm, boy. Could not the man be 
brought here, without disturbing the household?” 

“Tt is a woman, who holds them.” 

“ 4 woman?” 

“Yes, a young woman. She must have known 
the robber, and outwitted him in some way. She 
would not tellme how. But she offered me the pa- 
pers on the sole condition that I would marry her.” 

“That you would marry her! Who is she?” 

“You would not know her name. She is a work- 
ing girl, clever and gifted; and I believe, respecta- 
ble enough in her way. I saw her this afternoon—” 

“‘Then you know her?” 

“‘T met her a year and a half ago at some publish- 
ers’. She drew patterns and designs; I had written 
stories to be illustrated; and I became acquainted 
with her that way. Her name is Le Brun.” 

“How ane strange!’” + 

“he told me she had important disclosures to 
make; Iunderstood they concerned Cyril Hampton, 
and I went to see her.” 

-* And she has the papers?” 

» “She has them in her sole control, she says, and 
will restore them on the condition named.” 


“Leon, m, Nie: 
will fulfill the condition. I will marry 


“Father, 
the girl.” 

“Heaven bless you, my son!” the father whisper- 
ed, stooping his head in his spread hands. 

“T will see her to-morrow, Iwill marry her at 
once if she requires it, and then leave the city.” 

‘* How shall I thank you, Leon?” 

“Not a word more! Not a word to any one! Leave 
me to myself.” 

“ To-morrow—” 

‘oT can bear no more to-night. I must go to my 

oom.”” 
* Blessings on you, boy. You have given mea 


new lease of life. aap hy 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE BITTER CUP. 

Lron’s Bonn for leaving the city, immedi- 
ately after his compelled marriage, occupied so 
much of the next day that it was dusk before he 
went to the lodgings of Miss Le Brun. 

She was dressed to receive him, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. To do her justice, she 
loved him. sincerely, and though willing to make 
porte? own by compulsion, meant to make him a 

00% e. 

& He should be happy en once they were mar- 
ried, she thought. ly not? She was no discredit 
to him, She had beauty, talent, and a faculty for 
adapting herself to any circumstances. She would 
have her position ack ace as his wife, and 
after that, she would care little for general society. 
She would sever all her rae associations that were 
not in accordance with his tastes and habits. She 
would stimulate him to seek political distinction: 
she would help him to attain it, Oh, he should 
never regret having married her! 

She was not demonstrative in her greeting. 
Having secured her object, she would show no 
triumph nor exultation in the poaneneicn of her 
prize. At a glance she saw that she had gained 
every thing. 

She pointed to a seat atthe tea-table, and offered 
him a cup of the fragrant beverage. He declined it, 
though he had taken no dinner. His deep despon- 
dency had taken away all desire to eat or drink. 

Charlotte rolled the little table back against the 
wall, and seated herself. She watched Leon furtive- 
ly, though her head was drooped. 

‘Miss Le Brun,” he said, at length. “TI agree to 
your conditions.” 

She darted a swift glance at him; but his forehead 
was shaded by his hand, and she could not see his 
expression. 

“Tt shall be—when you please,”’ the young man 
continued. ‘And these ey ah! you promised—” 

“They are in a safe place,” she answered. ‘‘ No 
one knows they are in my possession. They shall 
be given up to you when—when I promised.” 

‘With time to ascertain—if they are really—” 

“Certainly.” Her eyes flashed. He suspected 
her, then, of a trick! “You shall be satisfied an 
time you choose. Mr. Leon, I will deal truly with 
you! Itis exactly as I told you.” 

“Pardon me!" 

“Tt is galling to be suspected; but—you will learn 


= Tent nk it but right to inf that I 

3 n 1 nform you expect 
to leave town immediately after—” 

“The funeral?’ she muttered, under her breath. 
“He is as gloomy as if he expected such an event.” 
She added: 

‘Leave town? We shall go somewhere, I suppose. 
Itis the usual custom.” 

“T meant to go alone,” he said, with an effort. 

* Alone! that will be strange, and will set people 
talking. A bride is not left in that way. It would 
be a public affront. No; I can not consent to that.” 

* As you please.” 

“You mean, we will go together?” 

“Tf you prefer it.” 

“Of course I should prefer it. I do not want the 
finger of scorn pointed at me, as if you had married 
a girl you were ashamed of. I do not mean that 

‘ou shall be ashamed of me, Leon, even among your 
Fashionable friends.” 
“T have never had such a thought.” 
“Tam a working-girl, but I have taken care of 


| hi 


myself, and am worthy to hold up my head with 
the best of them.’’ 

“T have never doubted that.” 

“T want to have this acknowledged, and to be re- 
ceived as an equal in your family.” 

“They. will receive you so.” 


“ And by your acquaintances. When I have this. 
ee a burden upon you. I can work for all 
need.” 


“*You will not have to work.” 

“Tam not afraid of work. It is not from idleness, 
or ambition, that I wanted—to—to marry you, Leon. 
I ne you know this.” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

Every admission seemed jerked out of him. 

‘Tam sorry you hate me, Leon.” 

He made no answer. 

“TI suppose you think I should act more like a 
girl of spirit, if I flung back your offer, and swore I 
never would marry a man who showed he did not 
like me, and sent the papers at your head? That 
would be a flare-up to your taste—eh?”’ 

“T should think we acted with generosi 

“But I will not be so generous! If I thought I 
could never make you like me, or tolerate me, I 
might be willing to give you up; but I will not have 

ou caught by that artful, hypocritical seamstress! 
eould not live to see that.” 

“You need not fear it. She is engaged to another 
man.” 

““T do not know that. Ishould expect te see you 
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go over to her, and that shall never be! No—I will 
prevent that, at least.” 
“Do not fight shadows, Miss Le Brun. You have 


gained your point; let that suffice. I shall obey you 
in all things. 

“And you shall not repent it, Leon. I will try to 
make you benny 

nm rose and took tues hat. 

** When do Fou wish the ceremony to take place?’ 
he asked, col ly. 

The girl's eatures worked convulsively. The 
manifest aversion of her betrothed stung her to the 
very soul. The bitter tears rushed to her eyes. 
Her utterance was choked. 

“Oh, why do you treat me in this cruel manner?” 
she burst forth, at length. 

“T do not know what you expect of me, Miss Le 
Brun,” the young man retorted. ‘‘ You haye forced 
me to yield to your wish. I am ready to redeem my 
father’s good name by the heaviest sacrifice I can 
make. es—you need not wince; you know it isa 
sacrifice most painful to me—most humiliating.” 

 Humiliating!’’ echoed the girl, angrily. 

“Yes, for I must utter false vows; vows I cannot 
fulfill. It is a maddening thought for me. But I 
eannot help myself. I am in your toils; but you 
can never possess my affection. That cannot be 
cothe aint struggled violenth h 

e girl struggled violently with the passion that 
urged Ser to an outb: Her imperious spirit 
was sorely chafed. But she conquered her resent- 
ment, Re ea with suppressed excitement. 

“As Isaid, 1am your obedient slave,” continued 
the young man. “When shall I wait upon you? 
To-night—or to-morrow?” 

““Not_ to-morrow. I have some arrangements to 
make; if we leave here, I must pack up my things, 
and dispose of them. I will see—how many days 
remain in this week?” 

She began counting on her fingers. 

There was a slamming of the great house door, 
and heavy steps ascended the stairs. 

A swift change passed over Charlotte’s face. She 
grew pale; then flushed violently, ran to the door, 
and drew the bolt hastily. 

“You must go this minute,’ she whispered. ‘ All 
is lost if youare seen here. I will send you word to- 
morrow—or in a day or two, All is safe till then. 
Quick—as I open the door, go out, and do not let 
your face be seen.” 

Leon’s mantle and hat effectually hid his face. 
The door was tried, and then there was a loud 


rap. 

Charlotte undrew the bolt, and flung the door 
open. In the dim light outside, a tall, masculine 
figure was visible, also wrapped in a cloak, with 
grees cap. 

“Good-night!” cried the 

Leon passed out, brushing by the stranger, who 
drew back, as if afraid of meeting him. He ran 
i def down the stairs, and went out into the 
stree 

Charlotte took the stranger’s arm familiarly. 
“Come in,” she said. “There is no one here.” 

He followed her into the room, and she bolted the 
door atter him. He cast a furtive glance around 
the room. The girl laughed. 

“You are safe eno ! she said. “Sit down.” 

As he sunk wearily into the seat, his cloak fell off. 

Tt was Gideon Drake! 


rl, in a loud voice. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A ROGUE’S SURPRISE. 
“‘WxHo was here with you just now?” he asked. 
“Not one of your enemies. It was only—a young 
man whose sketches I have furnished designs for 


illustrating, in the —— Gazette. He will do you no 
harm.” e laughed again. 
The man grunted. “You are smartly dressed to- 


night,’ he observed, looking at her, and notin 
flushed cheeks and excited manner. 
in the wind—eh?” 

“T am not so lucky!” the girl answered, with 
another of her nervous laughs. ‘He came strictly 
in the res, of business; nothing else, I assure you. 
No color 0} ante about him.” 

t.” 


her 
“A sweetheart 


“I can manage that better for you, child, than 
you _can for yourself.” a8 % 

“*T am not sure of that.” 

“But lam sure. Ihave a grand project that will 
make your fortune and mine.” 

Riri have had so many projects that came to 
no! 

“ 


my heels, in 
im. I did not dare return for the money Burke 
owes me, till the coast was clear again.” 
“T knew that very well,” 


vere 


“Now I have come back to gather funds for my 
grand venture.” 

** And you want my help, I suppose.” 

“Only for a few Se I want you to be my 
housekeeper a little while, in a pretty country place, 
where I will bring the game when I have bagged it.” 

“You must speak plainly, Mr. Drake. am far 
behind ene figures.” 


“Well then: to make a long story short, I have 
traced out the gil Iwas after, and her parentage. 
I shall take her from where she is and keep her till 


Iam ready for the full unfolding of my scheme. 
How would you like a stepmother, my handsome 
daughter?” 

‘*You mean to marry the girl?” 

“Why not? Iam nota bad laoking man, and not 
so very old; and she is an heiress. ou see, Lottie, 
I think both you and I are fitted to adorn higher 
circles than we have had to move in. Money is 
every thing in this country; and with money I can 
Lig a Mat where you will have a chance of a good 
match.” 

“Thanks; I can do that for myself. 
your assistance.” 

‘“This sort of thing *—glancing around the room 
—‘‘is not good enough for either of us.” 

“T will mend my own fortunes.” 

“But you will be none the worse for money to 
back you.” x 

“ And you want to run away with this girl?” 

“No, I shall marry her in good style; either from 
her mother’s house, or from a house of her own. 
And I can make Hammond help me to bring her fa- 
ther round.” 

“ Hammond—did you say?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You know where he is?’* 

“Not just now. I saw him three or four days 
Os. 

“Did you not know he mysteriously disappeared 
some time since?” 

“T knew he had left New York, A western man 
—a partner of his, years ago in California, sent for 
him in a hurry.” 

“Did you not know he was reported dead, and 
that his boay was found in the river?” 

“Stuff! When was this?” 

““ About the time you left the city in such a hurry.” 

“Tt could not have been Hammond’s body.” 

“Apparently not, since you have so lately seen 
him. But the dead man had on his clothes, or some 
like his, and was buried for him,” 

‘Who identified it?” 

_“ Oh, it was beyond that, when fished out of the 
river.” 

“This is incredible. Was there a fuss made?” 

““T should think so. The papers were full of it. 
They took a man up for the murder, and he is in 
jail now.” 
vig Strange that I should have heard nothing of this. 

o is the man?” 
A friend’ 


Ido not want 


“A young Englishman named Hampton. 
of the Burke ee ae 

‘How came anybody to suspect him?” 

“There was a robbery at Burke’s house, it seems, 
that same nets and, by the way, it was the very 
night you left. Suspicion fell on Hammond, and 
young Hampton went in search of him.” 

“Hammond suspected of a robbery ?”’ 

“Some papers were stolen from the banker’s desk. 
He must have had an interest in them.” 

Gideon sprung to his feet. 

“By heavens!” he exclaimed; ‘the Via I gave 
Burke that same night, Pl be bound, Hammond 
got them again?” 

“I don’t know any particulars.” 

“But ‘tis not possible! Hammond had missed 
nothing when he went away. He met Lovel bya 
mere chance, and they left together. Hammond 
was allowed no time to go back to his hotel, He has 
not been here since?" 

+ well oll I know is, young Hampton was proved 
to have been in hot chase of him—after the stolen 
property which he did not recover—and there was a 

kelihood of a@ quarrel, and so on, and the murder. 
He is to take his trial for it.” 

Gideon was pacing the room in disquiet. 

F e the papers are gone I can get no money from 
urke.”? 

“Then your scheme will fall through?” 

“Not exactly. I have the girl and her mother. 
But I must lose no time. Lottie, can you go with 
me to-morrow morning?” 

The girl hesitated. She was sure of Leon, but she 
did not want to be married before she had time to 
aie a suitable trousseau and traveling dresses. 

she might send him word she would be out of town 
for a few days, and make all her arrangements. 

“How long will you want me?” 

“Perhaps a week; maybe two or three.” 

“T can come to the city when I like?” 

““Whenever you please. It will be so near town 
you can come and go in a few hours.” 

“ And my time will be my own?” 

“Precisely. I only want you to manage things, 
and be company for the young lady.” 

“Quite a romantic adventure.” 

“You can go early with me, then?” 

é “As early as you like. I shall lock up everything 
ere.” 

““T hope to have a better home for you, soon.” 

“You and I had better not join housekeeping. We 
might disagree. I prefer to set up for myself. 

“As you 2 er Well, I will call for you at seven. 
We must take the eight o'clock train.” 

‘7 shall be ready.’ 

Gideon Drake went out. Charlotte packed a few 
articles in a valise; then wrote a letter, which she 
sealed, directed, and deposited in the nearest post- 
box. ‘Then she set her room in order. 

She and her father went out of town by the eight 
o'clock Harlem train. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 
IN THE TOILS. 

Atma Barrett had entered at once on her studies, 
and prosecuted them with such diligence that she 
had already made astonishing progress. She had 
literally bungered and thirsted for knowledge. She 
could not understand how other young gir is could 
waste their leisure time. Hers, after the lessons 
were learned, was devoted to books of his- 
tory and general literature, and practicing the 
elementary lessons she had received on the piano, 


ok. 


She had a quick and retentive memory, and a 
grateful appreciation of the advantages she was en- 
joying, which she had so vainly longed for, and 
which had come so like fairy gifts. 

Her teachers were proud of her marvelous pro- 
gress, and pronounced hera genius. The lady prin- 
sipal had her misgivings. 

‘Inever saw but one child so given up to study,” 
she observed, ‘‘and she went into a galloping con- 
sumption. Alida does not take exercise enough. 
She must walk every day with the other pupils.” 

This was rigidly exacted. But the brain was still 
overtaxed, The girl’s eagerness in the pursuit of 
knowledge was evidently preying on her health. 

“Tf she would only join in the games, or laugh and 
talk with the girls she would do well enough. But 
she is too ambitious,” ~ 

“She will be tired of this close application soon 
enough,” remarked an under-teacher. 

“No; she will bend the bow till it breaks, and I 
don’t want an invalid on my hands, nor a case of 
decline out of my school.” 

“And I really feel an interest in the girl,” said 
another. ‘ She is such a pretty creature.’ 

“Do you notice the feverish spot on her cheek 
every afternoon? It is hectic, I fear.” 

“You must send for the doctor.” 

“T know what the danger is, and what the remedy, 
as well as he could tell me. I Shall take the matter 
into my own hands.”’ 

“She has no parents?” 

“No; and her guardian has gone West. It will 
not do to disappoint him.” 

So the good-natured principal, Mrs. Arnot, invited 
Miss Barrett to tea in her own room, and talked with 
her, and took her to drive in the mornings, and in- 
sisted on an hour's exercise, at least, every after- 
noon, inthe open air. 

Alida was docile to a degree; and she promised 
compliance with advice, and relaxed her excessive 
devotion to study. But her heart was in her books, 
She would have taken time from sleep, if she had 
been allowed, to devour them. 

ve morning Mrs. Arnot was summoned to the 
parlor. 

A tall, dark man, of respectable, though not pre- 
oe appearance was waiting to speak with 

er. 


He announced himself, in a low, smooth voice, as 
Mr. Samuel Weir, and presented a card of introdue- 
tion from Archibaid Lovel. 

He inquired particulary after Miss Barrett. 

The lady gave an excellent account of her progress 
but pale her health was not so robust as she could 
wish. 

“Then a little change—for a short time—would do 
her no harm.” 

eo Does her guardian wish to take her 
away?” 

“Only fora very short time—a few days. The 
fact is— I may speak confidentially to you, madam?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Tdo not know that—that Mr. Lovel has enlight- 
ened you, or indeed is fully aware himself of the 
young lady’s history, I am but lately acquainted 
with her antecedents.” 

“Ter antecedents?” 

“Her case is a singular one; an extraordinary 
one, if I may use the expression. She is the daugh- 
ter of a lady who oceupies a very high position in 
New York city.” 

“Indeed! I thought she was an orphan. Her 
mother is dead, she told me.” 

“She is mistaken. The woman who brought her 

was not her mother. She is not herself aware 
that either of her parents is living.” 

“T am sure she is not, if what you say is true. Is 
there a mystery about her birth?” 

“A very een mystery, Indeed, I doubt if her 
mother will be able or willing to acknowledge the 
poor girl.” , 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that her birth was not 
honorable?” 

The visitor looked down, seemingly embarrassed. 
‘Then he nodded significantly, 

“TI am sorry—very _sorry—to hear that,” re- 
marked Mrs. Arnot. “If it should become known, 
it might cause me trouble. My pupils are of the 
best families, and—” 

“Tt must nut become known, madam, Indeed, 
my errand is to provide against it. It must not be 
known eyen to the young lady herself. I hope you 
agree with me?” 

“T certainly shall not inform her.” 

“T am, or shall be, in communication with her 
mother, and hope to so arrange matters that her fu- 
ture may be provided for ina manner suitable to 
her mother’s wealth, and made secure at least.” 

The preceptress was silent. At last she asked: 

“Would you like to see Miss Barrett?” 

“Not this morning. But this afternoon, with your 

permission, I will call to take her for a day or two 
hey my house, where I can arrange for an interview 
with her mother. Have Lyour consent that she will 
aceanen me.” 

“Tf it is her guardian’s wish—" 

_ *T represent him,” observed the gentleman, bow- 
ing. 
and if she wishes to go I will not oppose it.” 

“You might tell her she will see her mother, with- 
out entering into other particulars,” 

*T will leave that to you, sir.” 

“TJ will call at four this afternoon, in a carriage to 
take her, Itis only a few miles, She will return as 
soon as I can accomplish my—duty in the matter,” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The visitor took his leave. Mrs, Arnot took an 
opportunity to say to Alida that a friend of her 

‘uardian’s had called with an introduction from 

im, and proposed taking her to his house a few 
ae distant, to meet a lady friend who had claims 
on her, 

The girl could not understand who it could be, and 
asked so many questions that her preceptress at 
last told her he had promised an interview with her 
nearest relative—the nearest in the world. 

*T can tell you no more, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Arnot, ‘He kept back a great deal from me, 
evidently. There seemed a mystery, somewhere, 
and 1 would not have consented to let you go, but 
for the card from Mr. Lovel. In his absence the 
gentleman seemed to be invested with pe anthony, 

“My nearest. relative!” repeated Alida, “I did 
bot knew that T had one on earth,” 


“My dear, there is so much mystery about the 
whole matter, that I cannot advise you to aceept 
this singular invitation.” 

“You will advise me not to go?” 

“Nor do I know why you should not, I will leave 
it to your own choice.” 

“Surely, he could have had no object in coming 
for me, but what he said!"’ 

“T cannot imagine any. YetIfeel uneasy. You 
shall see him, and then do as you please about 
going. The change might benefit you, and you 
might study in the morning by yourself.” 

If was so arranged; and in anticipation of a jour- 
ney and a brief absence, Alida put up a few articles 
of dress in her sachel, and dressed herself in dark 
cashmere, with a straw hat and vail. She was all 
Pape to learn something of her own history, 
and her heart yearned for the ties of kindred. 

When the visitor arrived, the girl was waiting in 
her room. She heard the roll of the carriage, and 
saw it stop at the gate. Mrs. Arnot came to accom 
pany her to the parlor. 

Her heart beat fast as they entered. 

But it seemed to stop suddenly when she saw the 
visitor. Something in his aspect thrilled her with 
a strange fear. She shrunk back involuntarily, and 
grasped the arm of her companion. 

“How pale you are, child!’ cried Mrs, Arnot. 
“This is too much for you!” 

She bowed coldly to the stranger, who was gazing 
earnestly on the young girl, 

Alida recovered herself immediately. She could 
not speak, however, and regarded the man before 
her with wide eyes, full of strange anxiety. 

He repeated his invitation, and said he had come 
prepared to take her to his home. The proposed 
absence would be but for a day or two, and he was 
sure she would be amused and benefited by the 
change. 

a a do not want to go, Mrs. Arnot,”’ the girl whis- 
pered, 

“Then you shall not,” answered that lady. 

“Allow me a moment,” said the visitor, insinua- 
tingly. ‘‘Miss Barrett, you are now at an age when 
it has been judged proper to fi ve you some informa- 
tion concerning your past history, and its bearing 
on your future prospects.” 

he girl steadily regarded him, and the color crept 
into her pale cheeks. 

“Mrs. Barrett—whom you have always believed 
to be your mother—was, in fact, of no kin to you,” 

“Mrs. Barrett not my mother?” 

**No; you were placed in her charge when ve 
young, and she was faithful to you while she live 

our true mother lives.” 

‘* Lives, and yet abandoned me so cruelly? It is 
not ossible, sir.” 

“There is some excuse for her. She thought— 
oa “ee thinks, that her daughter died when a little 
e es 

“This is ineredible,’’ observed Mrs. Arnot. 

“T could make it clear, were I at liberty to dis- 
close all the facts,” said Mr. Weir. ‘‘ But that I can- 
not do, till I have the lady’s permission. There was 
an unhappy separation between her and—your fa- 
ther—miss—and he claimed and took you away 
from her, intending to take the sole charge of his 
child, 

“He was go! on a long journey, to be absent 
some years, and he intrusted his little daughter to 
the care of afriend. The wife of this friend died, 
and then the child was placed with Mrs. Barrett, 
funds being sent every six months for her mainten- 
ance.” 

“Oh, yes; [remember now!” cried Alida. 

“Not half the funds furnished by the father were 
ever sent to Mrs. Barrett; for the trusted friend was 
a rascal and kept most of it for hisownuse, At last 
he left that part of the country, and then he made 
no further remittances.” 

“T remember that, too,” sighed the girl. = 

“He made the father believe the child had died, 


when, years afterward, 
tinued the stranger. Tt was not long after Mrs. 


Alida wept softly. 

“This father had become a man of great wealth, 
The loss of the child was a heavy sorrow to him.” 

“T can believe so,” remarked Mrs. Arnot. 

“ He does not yet know she is living. The proofs 
of identity—sufficient to establish the young girl’s 
claim, came, by a strange accident—into my hands. 
Bowen had them; and when he broke up, his house- 
keeper carried them away, and kept them, believing 
she could one day make her fortune by the dis- 
closure. She fell into tae and ill health. She 
died in a hospital on Ward's Island, and—one who 
heard her confession, afterward recovered the pa- 
pers—the proofs necessary—from the hands of a— 
person trusted by her.” ; 

“ A very strange story,” said Mrs, Arnot. 


Alida was breathless. She looked at the man as 
if epaenins, more. 
“Tt isin m wer alone to establish the facts,” 


he went on. am ready to do so, if—if I meet with 
no opposition.” 

“Tt will be a benevolent act, certainly,” said the 
school principal, ‘to restore a young girl—worse 
than orphaned—to her rightful inheritance. But— 
let me understand you—how is she to obtain this, if 
the law gives her no claim?” 

“T believe neither of her parents would withhold 
+ ee her. They do not yet know that she is 

iving.’ 

‘And what do you propose to do, sir?” 

“To bring about a meeting between the young 
lady and her mother, She is a lady of high standing 

noble character. She will not cast off, or for- 
ake her child—restored to her arms as from the 


* . 

The girl hid her face, sobbing. 

“Tregret, madam, that I am so peculiarly. situ- 
ated, and that the circumstances are of such a deli- 
eate nature—" he looked significantly at Mrs. Arnot— 
“that I cannot be more explicit riped now. The 
young lady will soon be satisfied. I hope she is pre- 
pared to accompany me?”’ 


‘What do you say, my dear?” asked Mrs. Arnot, | 


“Will you go with Mr. 


““ Where, ma’am?”” 

“My residence is near Melrose, the next station. 
You have noticed, Mrs. Arnot, the house on the hill 
opposite the railway; the one with a tower, aud 
painted in imitation of stone-work,” 

‘““The one they call ‘'The Castle?” 

“The same,”” 

“Yes; I know it well. Do you live there?” 

“That is my home, and my daughter keeps house 
forme. If Miss Barrett is willing, I will take her 
there. It isnot a long drive—and to-morrow I will 
go for her mother.” 

“ Alida, my love, it is for you to decide.” 

“*T will go, dear Mrs. Arnot,’’ the girl answered, in 
a low tone, full of emotion. 

‘Then I will send for your things.” 

Mrs. Arnot mung the bell, and the servant was dis- 
ee to bring them, The young student had not 

orgotten her books. 
“You will be back by Saturday?” asked the prin- 
cipal, looking at her visitor. 

‘I will endeavor to bring her by that time, mad- 
am, But it must depend on cireumstances not alto- 
gether within my control.” 

‘Tf you are detained longer, write to me, dear 
Alida.” 

With the promise that she would, the girl entered 
the carriage. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FOREST HUT. 

Atma did not observe that her companion—the 
so-called Mr. Weir—gazed upon her face with a 
strange expression when she was seated beside him. 
She had closed her eyes, trying to keep back the 
tears that sprung to them continually. 

He did not notice her emotion. He was absorbed 
in thoughts of her beauty and eneenee. She was 
certainly the loveliest creature his eyes had ever be- 
held. His schemes expanded before his mental 
vision with a new interest and new hopes; with new 
confidence also, as he saw how artless and innocent 
a being he had.entrapped. 

They took the train northward,about a dozen 
miles; then another carriage, which conveyed them 
in an easterly direction. After they had started, 
Alida, for the first time, broke silence, asking a ques- 
tion. she had long revolved in her mind. 

“Who is my mother?” 

“Tam grieved, my young friend,’ was the smooth 
reply, ‘‘ that at the present Iam unable to give her 
name. But it will not long be amystery. Only for 
a day or two, I trust. I must see her first.” 

‘It is very stran e,” said the young girl, “that 
my mother has not sent for me before this time.” 

‘Did I not tell you that she was not aware of your 
existence?” 

“But how came you to know it first?” 

“Surely I explained all that. Neither of your pa- 
rents could have proved your identity, without the 
letters that came into ry possession.” 

“Tf you sent them directly to my mother, she 
would, I should think, have saved you the trouble of 
coming to me, and taking me home with you.” 

“Perhaps she might. But Iwas not ‘sure of it. 
Not sure enough to take that course.” 

“Not sure that a mother would be glad to find her 
seh a who had been supposed dead for many 
years?’ 

“Under the circumstances, no; I could not tell 
how the news I had to bring would be received,” 

“Then she must be an unnatural mother, and I do 
not rejoice in the pine et of meeting her.” 

““You must not think that. She has been so situ- 
ated, that the knowledge of your being alive, might 
embarrass her,” 

“T do not understand, sir.’’ 

‘Suppose she had parted from your father when 
you were a child—” 

““You told that to Mrs. Arnot.” 

“And was married toa man of wealth and high 
position.” 7 

“She could not be that while my father lived. You 
know she could not, sir.” 

“She might, if—” 

“Tf what? There is something behind. You 
ought to tell me all, Mr. Weir.” 

“Tf her union with your father had not been strict- 
ly legal, she had a nig t to marry.”’ 

“Was it not?” Alida asked, breathless. 

“There was a cause for the separation, I have un- 
derstood, beyond personal disagreement.” 

“Mr. Weir, if my parents were not legally mar- 
ried, my birth would be a disgrace to them. Was it 
so?” 


“T have not said that.” 

“But I want to know it, If I was born to bring 
shame upon my mother, there is reason why she 
ye not want to claim me, and why I should not go 
to her.”’ 

The girl spoke with composure, but her face was 
deadly pale, even to her quivering lips. 

“You must not rush to hasty conclusions, m 
child. I have said nothing to reflect on the fai 
fame of your mother. She is a lady of high sta- 
tion, and abundant means. I feel satisfied that she 
will be anxious to see you, as soon as she knows 
where you are.” 

“Te Tam not to be acknowledged,” said Alida 
while a flood of crimson suffused her face, “I would 
rather not meet—the lady you speak of.” ; 

“But you will be acknowledged; you will be 
claimed, with the warmest affection.” 

The girl was weeping convulsively. 


“Think no more of perplexing matters, my dear | 
child. You will find a sympathizing companion in + 


my daughter, at my house. To-morrow I will see 
your mother, and Iay before her all I know. We 
must be guided by her Se egy 

“Tt appears to me,” sobbed the girl, “that I had 
better have remained at Mrs. Arnot’s. If—the lady 
wished to claim me, she would have come to the 
school.” 

“Then everything would have been public—in the 
eyes of all the pupils—and their friends.” 

Alida looked up with an expression that seemed to 
ask: ‘Why not, if all were right?” 

“Mrs. Arnot,” continued the pretended Weir, ** ex- 
pressed to me her extreme aversion—amounting to 
absolute terror—of anything like—” (he was about 
to say “scandal,” but checked himself)— “an ex- 
citement among her pupils about the family affairs 
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of one of them. It was then I proposed Lage 4 you, 
Miss Barrett, to my humble home. There bota you 
and your mother will be safe from cold and curious 
observation.” 

“You are very kind, sir, indeed,” murmured the 
young girl, wiping her eyes. 

“Task you only to trust in me for afew hours. 
‘You will see, then, that I have acted discreetly, with 
a view to save the feelings of all parties.” 

Alida murmured her gratitude for his goodness, 
and relapsed into silence. . 

They had a long drive; much longer than the girl 
had expected, and not at all in the direction of the 
“ Gastle” at Melrose. But the girl did not observe 
this. Her mind had been too deeply disturbed on 
matters of importance to her; and being for the 
present set at ease, she gave full confidence to her 
companion. 

It Oat a little after dusk when they left the beaten 
road they had been traveling, and turned into a 
rough track leading into an extensive wood. Mr. 
Weir alighted, and had a talk with the driver, 
When he got in, Alida asked if they had come out of 
the way. 

No; bik he had wanted to know if there was not a 
better road to their place of destination. 

The road through the wood was full of holes and 
rough with sticks and undorgrowth. It was slow 
work going over it. In about three quarters of an 
hour they came out into a small clearing. 

There was not a house in sight. Not a spark of 
light was seen in the now total darkness. 

But they went more rapidly over the smoother 
road. They reached in a short time the e Of an- 
other wood, and hero a light, dull red, could be seen 
just within tho forest shelter, . 

The carriage BLopped and Mr. Weir got out. He 
conferred again wit the driver, and then came to 
the open door. . 

“ Miss Barrett, I shall have to trouble you to alight 
here. It is but a few rods further to my house; but 
there is no road, to be found in the dark. We can 
walk easily, and I will be your guide. Come.” 

He held his arm to assist her in getting out. 

‘As soon as she stepped on the ground, she saw the 
driver turning his horses. ‘ 

“Where is he going?’’ she asked, quickly. . 

‘“‘Hehasto be back at the station by a certain 
time,” replied her conductor. “He was unwilling 
to come so far, as it was. He is in haste.” 

The roll of the receding carriage was, already be- 
ginning to grow faint in the distance. 

‘Tet me carry your sachel. Lean on my arm. 
See—we are not far from the house.” f 

“But,” faltered Alida, “I heard you say you lived 
near Melrose Station.” 

‘We are not far off.” . 

“But this is not the ‘Castle,’ surely. Thatis on a 
hill. Where are you taking me?” 

“This is my house. It is not the ‘Castle —be- 
cause, on second thoughts, I remembered that m: 
daughter was not there. You will find her here. It 
would have been too lonely for you at the other 
place.” 

: Alida took his arm, and walked on, though she felt 
but half satisfied. She knew instinctively that there 
was some other unexplained reason for bringing her 
here. Why was not the location described accurate- 
ly to Mrs. Arnot? They had come, too, more than 
treble the distance she had been led to believe. And 
the silence and seclusion terrified her. . 

But what could she do? Nothing, but submit. 

She saw the shadow of moving figures cross the 
light shed from the window. e sight reassured 
her. There were others in the cottage—for such she 
saw the house to be. “4 

It was built of rough, though solid boards, not 
even having the roof shingled; and was com 
of one story and a loft. The windows were only be- 
low. The forest trees stood thickly round it, and the 
underbrush was only cut away sufficiently to open 
paths in different directions. 

A woman with a pail on her head came out of the 
door as they approached. She caught sight of 
them, and curtseyed to the gentleman, who whis- 
pered to her. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘‘She has been expecting 
you; and supper is just ready. I was only going 
to ane spring. s in, sir. The door is unfas- 
tened.” 

Alida’s conductor led her to the door, and pushed 
it open. Two steps of planed logs, and they were on 
a level with the floor within. 

“Go in, my child; I wish to speak with old Hester, 
and will join you presently.” 

He turned after the woman, and the girl entered 
the cottage. 

The room was uncarpeted, and had a bed in one 
corner. A fire of logs sent out a lurid light, and a 
tallow candle was burning on the table. There was 


a table spread with a white cloth, and set out for |” 


the evening meal, with white bread, butter, water- 
cresses, cheese and radishes. Several wooden chairs 
and a large chest completed the furniture. 

The door leading into another room of smaller di- 
mensions was open, but no person could be seen, 

Alida stood in some trepidation. It was all so 
different from what she had expected. Her fears 
returned. 3 

A young woman came in from the adjoining room. 
Could she believe her eyes? 

It was Charlotte Le Brun! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 

Is speechless amazement Alida stood staring at 
the young woman. She could not believe it reality, 

She rubbed her eyes with a quick movement, as if 
Lo see if it were all a dream. 

Miss Le Brun, on her part, was evidently no less 
nstonished. She, too, stared with wide eyes and 

arted lips at the new-comer, She recovered her 

veath first. 

* Alida Barrett! How came you here?” 

“Charlotte! I must ask the same question of 


? 


“You did not expect to see me?” 
“No, indeed I did not!” 
“Nor I you, upon my word! You are the very 
last one I expected tosee. Iwas waiting for—a very 
ifferent person.” 
oe Weir told me that his daughter would be 
to receive me.” 
pera who ig —Charlotte checked herself; for she 


saw now that her father had brought the girl. But 
could she be the young heiress of whom h spo- 
ken? 

Just then the door was pushed open, and the 
father came in, followed by old Hester. 

He uttered an expression of satisfaction, aad then 
formally introduced his daughter to Alida. 

“You see,” interrupted Lottie, ““ we are old ac- 
quaintances. We lived in the same house many 
months, and were intimate.” 

“But I never knew that Mr. Weir was your 
father?” said the girl, looking very much puzzled. 

“T told you I did not know where my father was,” 
returned Charlotte. ‘‘ We had not agreed very well 
lately, and when_I set up for myself, I took my 
mother’s name. I had a right to that as well as my 
father’s.” 

“Well, Iam glad you know each other,”’ observed 
the man, “as my young friend will be more at home. 
Now we will have supper.” 

The serving-woman had brought in from the next 
room the hot tea, and a dish of frizzled beef with 
scrambled eggs. 

Alida took a cup of tea, bu could not eat* The 
others made a hearty meal, and then Hester quickly 
cleared away the table, carrying the tray into the 
next room. 

Charlotte busied herself in preparing a couch; for 
she said that was to be the bedroom of both of them. 
Alida was to occupy the bed in the recess. 

With excuses for not remaining, the self-styled 
‘Weir—Gideon Drake—withdrew to arrange his 
plans, and shortly afterward bade them good- 
te ane. went up by a ladder in the kitchen into 

he loft. 

Hester brought in wood, so that the fire might be 
replenished if necessary—for it was cool in the even- 
ings—and then went into the next room. The door 
between was closed, 

Charlotte invited her guest to retire if she felt 
fatigued. She bolted the outer door, and assured 
her that all was safe. 

“Tam tired, indeed,” Alida replied, “but I would 
first like to understand things a little. It seems 
so arAnee to see you here. Is this your home 
now?” 

‘No, it is not. The place is as strange to me as to 
you. lJonly came yesterday.” 

“Tt is very singular; and why—” 

You had Setter ask no questions, Alida, for I 
cannot answer them. My father does not trust me 
with his secrets. You appear to be one of them,” 

“Indeed, Charlotte, 1 never saw your father before 
to-day. He came to Mrs. Arnot’s school—” 

“There, you need not tell me anything about it, 
for I cannot comprehend my father’s projects. He 
urged me to come here to receive a young lady he 
was to bring, and I had no moreidea of its being you 
art Ne man in me Coa % 

“There appears a mystery— 

“Of course; my father deals in mysteries. He 
did not trust me with the explanation of this, and I 
cannot enlighten you.” 

“He said I was to receive a visitor here—”’ 

“Very likely,” 

“Oh, Charlotte!” cried Alida, with a sudden burst 
of feeling. ‘I wish you would be my friend!” 

“You thought I was at one time.”’ 

“Yes, and I never, never did anything to make 
you dislike me.” 

“‘How can you say that?” asked the girl, quickly, 
fet Mayet her guest her flashing black eyes. 
“You know what you did to me, Alida Barrett.” 

“Twas not to blame, indeed! lt was not my fault.” 

“Oh, you were as innocent as the babe unborn, I 
bir eed 

was taken _by surprise that night—and it was 
the only time. I have never seen him since,” 

“T know you have never seen him, for you could 
not stay at the house!” 

“T could have stayed, Lottie, but I would not. I 
decided at once to leave the place, and I did so next 
morning.” 

“T know all that.” 

* And I never dreamed he was the one you cared 
for; indeed, I did not.” 

“Well, you have lost him. Do you know that you 
can never hope to have him?” 

“Tnever thought of such a thing.” 

“Did you notY When you were at your studies, 
in the school, did you not think you were fitting 
yourself to marry a gentleman?” 

“*T did not think of such a thing.” 

““Why were you so anxious to get an education?” 

“T wanted to support myself in a better way than 
by sewing. I have always wanted to learn, Lottie. 
Don’t you remember how often I told you so?” 

“But you mean to be married when you come out 
of school?” 

““Lnever mean to marry.” 

“Oh, it is very well to talk so. Girls often say it.” 

“But I mean it.” 

“Who was the gentleman who took you, when 
you left Mrs. Burke’s, and brought you to the 
school?” 

“Who? Mr. Lovel.” 

“And who is Mr. Lovel?” 

“He is—a friend of Mrs. Burke’s.” 

‘It was not on Mrs. Burke’s account that he sent 
you_to school, was it?” 

“T suppose so. On whose should it be? I did not 
know him till Mrs. Burke sent me with a message 
the day I went to stay.” 

“Alida Barrett, I believe you are a fool!” 

i Charlotte!” 

“When dij you hear of a gentleman taking a 
fancy to a poor girl he had never seen before, and 
going to ever so much expense on her account, with- 
out any object of his own to accomplish?” 

;. dt may not be the way of the world; but—” 

You think Mr. Loyel took an interest in you out 
of pure benevolence?” 

“Certainly I do. He is one of the noblest of 


anidiot. He expects to mai ou.” 
enon peal ® P' aay 

“You ni no’ to put on amazement and all 
that. You know Pt well.” 

a That this euardl f to ed 

at this ian of. yours means to educa’ 

wife for himself” é re 

“You are entirely mistaken, Charlotte.” 
., You cannot make me believe you do not know 
it, Why do you suppose he did all this for you?” 


“He had a large fortune, and wished to spend 
some of it in doing good.” 

“Pshaw!”" 

‘“*Tf he had meant any such thing he would have 
told me.” 

“And you would have consented?” 

“T would not, I will never marry a man I do not 
eare for. I would have refused his bounty and gone 
back to dressmaking for my living.” 

“ Perhaps you look forward to Leon yet! But you 
cannot have him, as I said.” 

“T never expect nor wish to see him again.” 

** You are not telling the truth, Alida. I can tel? 
by your face. Why do you blush so to hear his 
name?” 

“T was not aware of it.” 

‘*And why do you turn away your face? Because 
you have something to conceal. I will tell you 
something, then. Leon is engaged to me.” 

Alida’s face showed her astonishment; but she 
made no answer. 

“You robbed me of his love for atime; but he 
rar ete you out. He does not care for you now, 

lida. 


“T am sure—I do not want him—to—to care 
for me.” 

The words were jerked out with convulsive force, 
and the girl covered her face to hide the burning 
tears that trould rush forth. 

“He has come back tome. Weare engaged. He 
asked me only night before last to name the day of 
our wedding. It might have been to-morrow if 
Thad not obliced my father by coming here to be 
company Zor you.” 

Alida rose and went up to the deceitful gil 
yet announced her triumph. She hejd out her 

and. 

‘TI wish you joy, Lottie; I hope jou will be 
happy! From my heart I do’” 
tooping, she kissed the dark, clear cheek. 

Charlotte did not return the caress, nor answer for 
some minutes. 

Then Alida timidly offered to assist her in any 
sewing she might have to do in preparayion for the 
wedding. This was declined. 

“We expect to go traveling after the—ceremony,” 
said Miss Le Brun, “and I do not need so many 
dresses.” 

** And you will live at the villa?’ she asked. 

“JT think not. I would rather live in a house of 
my own.’’ Then suddenly, with a change of tone, 
she asked: 

* Alida, how long are you to stay here?” 

“T donot know. Mrs. Arnot expects sae back at 
the school on Saturday.” 

_ “Thad to put off my wedding on account of com- 
ing here to meet you; and as soon as you are gona 
it will take place.” 

“ Here?” 

“No, not here, of course. I shall be married in 
church. I made up mind to that long ago. I shall 
wear my traveling-dress, and I shall have no bride- 
maids. You once expected to be my bridemaid, 
Alida, I believe?” 

bs You must excuse me, Lottie. I could not, in- 

“No, I tell you; I shall have no bridemaids or 
wedding guests. The pea le in the house, or you, 
may come to the church if they like. But I shall not 
ask them. Immediately afterward we shall start on 
our tour. Perhaps it will be to go abroad.” 

“{T wish you may be very happy, Lottie.” 

Then there was silence. Alida felt a strange 
apathy stealing over her. She had experienced a 
sudden shock at the discovery that Leon was to wed 
the eccentric girl before her; but she acquiesced in 
it. Her good wishes were sincere. 

As to herself, she felt conscious only of a desire to 
creep away from all the world, into some lonesome 
eave, where she could escape the sight of all. 

Very little was said before they retired. 

Alida was glad to lose in sleep the sorrows that oe. 
pat her. Without analyzing her feelings, she 

elt her heart like lead; as one who suffers under the 
weight of a sadness that cannot be struggled against 
nor removed. It was the misery which no sympa- 
ee could alleviate. 
n the morning Gideon took an early breakfast and 
departed. He was not disposed to hold any con- 
yersation with either of the young women, or to an- 
swer the questions of either. 

The sun was high in heaven when Alida awoke. 
The room had been darkened by thick paper cur- 
tains over the windows, and Alida had to roll up one 
of these before she could see to dress. Charlotte 
had not arisen, 

Their breakfast was served by Hester in the sleep- 
ing-room, previously aired and put in order. It was 
a substantial meal, with the dainties of cream, fresh 
eggs, a fricasseed fowl, Mgt eee and excellent 
coffee. When it was over, Alida asked Charlotte for 
pone needlework to make the hours pass more 
swiftly 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DISCLOSURE. 

Tux news duly appeared in the daily journals that 
Mr. Erastus Hammond, supposed murdered, was in 
sound health, and had only taken a sudden journey 
tothe West. Several persons testified to having seen 


The result was the immediate liberation of Cyril 
Hampton. The entire theory that pretended to ac- 
eount for the murder of the unknown man, found 
floating in the river, fell to the ground. 

It was a happy day at the villa “West End,” for 
ed of the family, when the news came, and was 
‘ollowed by a visit from the young Englishman. _ 

Clara Burke, pale and haggard from her long suf- 
fering, was beaming with smiles and rosy with blush- 
es. Her stepmother sympathized with her new hap. 
piness. Only Leon and his father appeared still sad 
and gloomy, though hee, were ardent in congratula- 
tions and expressions of joy. 

Something strange, the ladies thought, had come 
to Leon. He had become silent and reticent. He had 
shut himself in his own room, or walked out alone, 
and seldom went to the city. He was absent-minded, 
and most of the time absorbed in a painful reverie. 
In the evenings, after dinner, he would go to his 
father’s study; and they all knew that something 
unusual was transpiring there. 

The banker, too, kept more aloof from his family 
than he had eygr done, Mrs, Burke began to dread 
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er 


the coming of some new misfortune. Only disasters 
in business, she thought, could so affect his spirits. 

She was seated in her RES eae the day after 
the occurrence mentioned in the last chapter, en- 
gaged in superintending some work she had given 

er maid. Clara was in the drawing-room with 
young Hampton. 

A servant announced that a Leaman wished to 
see Mrs. Burke. He was in the hall, waiting to know 
if she could favor him with an interview. 

“Who is it, James? You should always bring up 
the names of visitors.” 

“He would not give it, ma’am. He is not one of 
the usual callers. He said he had very particular 
business.” 

“Ask him to walk into the library; I will come 
down directly.” 

Supposing it might be the legal gentleman who 
had called several times to give information of op- 
portunities for investment, Mrs. Burke descended 
promptly. 

She stood still at the door of the library. The 
visitor was a man she had never seen before, and 
something in his aspect repelled her. He was tolera- 
bly well dressed, but his face had an expression of 
cunning and distrust; there was a furtive look in his 
deep-blue eyes, as if he both feared and was resolute 
to outwit one. He bowed low several times on see- 
ing the lady, and placed a chair for her, 

“You called on business, my servant said,” Mrs. 
Burke began. 

“Yes, madam; confidential business. It will take 
afew minutes to explainit. I hope you can spare 
me the time.’’ 

He pointed to the chair as he spoke, and came 
nearer to one on the other side of the table. 

“Perhaps you will see my husband?” 

“No, madam; my business is with you.” 

He drew the chair close to him, and as Mrs, Burke 
took a seat, he did also. 

“Tought to make an apology to you for this in- 
trusion,”’ he continued, reading the impatience in 
her face, ‘‘ especially as what I have to say will very 
much surprise you.’ 

“Go on, sir.’ 

“Surprise and perhaps displease you, ma’am; but 
you w readily see that no blame can attach to 
me.” 

“T prefer, sir, that you should come to the point 
at once.” 

“Then I will do so. The death of a woman em- 
[these many years since in the service of a gen- 

leman to whom was intrusted the care of your 
daughter—” 

Mrs. Burke started, grew pale, and threw an ap- 
prehensive glance around her. 

Gideon Drake lowered his tone somewhat, so that 
- would be inaudible on the other side of the closed 

oors. 

“This woman, I say, left some papers, which 
chance threw into m; ssession, They enabled me 
to trace out your child, and I am at present ac- 
quainted with her place of residence.” 

“T know not what you mean!” exclaimed the 
lady. , The—child you spoke of—died many years 
nince.’ 

‘You are mistaken, madam.” 

“Tt is not possible I should be.” 

“But you are. You have been deceived.” 

“No one had any object in deceiving me.” 

“T do not know as to that. But the little girl did 
not die. After the death of Mrs. Barrett, her foster- 
mother, a child died, and was buried from her house. 
But it was not yours.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, be careful what you say!” 


cried the fair matron. 

“T repeat it; your daughter lived; she lives still, 
She went to Chicago just before the time the young 
girl died, who was supposed to have been the pro- 
‘feyee of Mrs. Barrett. She learned there a trade by 
which she was enabled to support herself.” 

Mrs. Burke, with clasped hands, was leaning on 
the table, her head eagerly stretched forward, and 
her wide-open eyes fixed on the man’s face. 

She was trembling violently; but whether from 
maternal anxiety, or terror at some impending dis- 
covery, could not readily be seen. Gideon attributed 
her emotion to the latter cause. 

“As I said, Mrs. Burke, I have proofs that fully 
establish the identity of this young girl. I believe no 
one except myself is aware of her ntage. No 
one—not even herself—knows she is your daughter.” 

The lady made a quick gesture to check him. The 
discovery had come upon her too abruptly, There 
was a brief pause. 

“T know,” Gideon added, almost in a whisper, 
‘the reasons that make it necessary to 2 ae the 
secret. You may place implicit confidence in me, 
madam.” * 

“Tecan not believe you!” faintly the lips of the 
lady articulated. 

‘““You may, you must believe. It is all truth. 
Would you prefer to examine the papers, or to see 
the young girl?” 

a ere are the papers?” 

“JT have them not with me; but here’s a clear 
schedule of what they prove, with the names of the 
writers and recipients of the letters.” 

He handed her a sheet of paper, closely written. 

“You will observe, the thread is taken be from 
the time when Mr. Loyel placed the child with Mr. 
Bowen, on his own departure for California, in 
October, 18—. Those that follow, numbered, are 
Bowen’s letters, covering the time till his wife’s 
death, and his own removal. Then follow the short 
entries from Mrs, Barrett’s letters and accounts. 
There is an interregnum before her death. The list 
closes here, you I tebe The woman who had 
these oer was Bowen's housekeeper, and brought 
them from his house.” 

** All this concerned the child that died,” said the 
matron, in a low tone, looking much relieved. 

“The second list, on the other side, is of affidavits 
from persons living near the locality where Mrs. 
Barrett lived and died. Here you will see the labels 
—numbered one, two, three, and so on. The little 

‘irl who sickened and died soon after Mrs, Barrett's 

uneral was named Sophia Walling, and had been 
taken care of by the lady for several months. This 

lwas supposed to have been her foster-daugh- 

r, who ind left the Sooty Hla epee after the 
death of her protectress. e girl was buried as 
Mrs. Barrett's daughter, and word was sent of her 
decease to Mr. Lovel,” 


“He sent the information to me,” almost sobbed 
Mrs. Burke, in a gasping voice, searcely audible. 

“He came afterward to the place, and was taken 
to where his supposed child was buried. All the 
while she was earning her scanty living in Chicago 
or Milwaukee. I have traced her from that time till 
she came to New York.” 

“She came to New York?” cried the matron, half 
starting up. 

“She is not here now; but not far off. No one but 
myself knows where. You can have an interview 
with her—upon conditions.” 

“Gonditions! If she be—the person yousay, what 
right have you to prescribe conditions?” 

Gideon laughed, a low, smooth ig 

have who possess the might!’ he 


“The eae all 
responded. ‘‘I can permit or prevent her seeing 
any one.” 


“ How can you assume control over her? The law 
does not give it you! And she—” 

“She is not of age.” 

“Then she cannot select a guardian. What is 
your object in Spier the authority of one?” 

‘*Madam, I will be plain with you. I have not ta- 
ken all this pains—attended by great expense—with- 
out an ultimate object!” 

“T feel sure of that.” 

“Tampoor. The want of money has compelled 
me to do many things contrary to my feelings. This 
is one of them.” 

‘*Wxplain yourself fully.” 

“Twill, I expect a fair reward for the services I 
have rendered. 

“No one could hesitate to compensate you, who 
decided to profit by your labors.” 

“T may as well have it out: I expect more than a 
reward and compensation for the expenses of my 
search.” 

**More?” 

““T expect—hush-money.” 

There was silence again. The lady's face flushed 
erimson. There was an angry sparkle in her 
eyes as they were fixed on Gideon’s face. 

“There is a secret in this affair, madam; and Iam 
unfortunately one of those who are obliged to de- 
mre Spite for recpame 1 at 

“This is strange e to me, sir. 

“T know it is; but, maaan you have bidden me 
speak aranky and to the point. I have this girl at 
my house, I will restore her to her mother, or aid 
inany arrangement for her future, and preserve the 
secret of her existence, on the condition that I am 
well paid—and on no other.” 

“You speak as if it must be my object to conceal 
the girl’s existence.” 

“Tinfer that, Mrs. Burke.” 

“And why, iP T may ask?” " 

“You demand the reason why? I ask, in my turn, 
would you be willing to have your husband made 

uainted with these facts?” 

is tone was smooth and sinuous; but there was 
a half-suppressed triumph in his face that would 
have provoked any one. 

Mrs. Burke’s face and manner showed beg Noa 
excitement, She regarded the man before her with 
on in her flashing eyes, and defiance in her curl- 
ing lip. 

‘Again I ask, woy not? You cannot give me any 
an why I should not refer the matter to my hus- 

and,’ 

“Does he know that you have been a mother?” 

“You have no right to ask the question, or any 
other, of me, sir.”’ 

“Very well, madam; if you choose to appeal to 
Mr. Burke, you can do so.” 

“You will lose your expected ‘ hush-money.’”’ 

“Tn that case, perhaps I should. I might lose the 
reimbursement too; but I can at least refuse the in- 
formation where this girl is to be found.” 

“She is your prisoner, then?” 

“She is under my care for the present. My 
daughter is with her.” 

“Does she know of your coming to me?” 

“She is ia | er mother to claim her; but 
she knows not your name.” 

Another long pause. 

Mrs. Burke Tuggled to regain her composure, 
and succeeded. eon, in his mind, analyzed her 
bare and shaped his own course. 

“What is the sum total you expected to realize 
by this—speculation?” the lady at length demanded, 

“Five thousand dollars in hand, and five hundred 
dollars a year for three years, paid in semi-annual 
installments.” 

“You have calculated largely on what you im- 
agined to be my fears. And fe iat T refuse to ac- 
cede to your very reasonable terms?” the matron 
asked, with an elevation of her haughty head. 

“Then, madam, I should make as profitable an in- 
vestment elsewhere as possible. There is money in 
the secret, somewhere.” 

“ Villain!” 


“Tam sorry to learn you have so poor an opinion 
of me, but circumstances do not allow me to abate 
my requirements.” 

‘I will not comply with them.” 

“*Madam—”’ 


“T speak fuy, when Isay, I could not if I would.” 

“‘T am sorry for it; very sorry. AndI think you 
will regret it, madam. Your position is a lofty one, 
and envied by many. ‘When it is known that decep- 
tion—deep and dark—has been underlying all this— 
when it is known that a terrible scandal, a crime 
against society—” 

““What do you mean, wretch!” 

“That a lady so high and pure—proved herself in 
ee! early life as f. as some of her despised sis- 

re? 


“Silence!” shrieked the lady, 

“And that the living proof of her guilt—her un- 
acknowledged child—’ 

“Silence, I tell you! How dare you use this lan- 
gu : bf me? Leave this room, and this house in- 
stantly!’ 

Even had the visitor been disposed to obey, he 
would have been intercepted. he lady’s raised 
tones had reached other ears. 

The door was thrown open, and Stanley Burke 
appeared on the threshold. 

e was struck dumb at the sight of Gideon Drake, 
ee first thought was that the man had betrayed 


m, 
Mrs. Burke, in convulsive weeping, had hidden her 
face on her arms, thrown upon the table, The 


visitor stood up and confronted the master of the 


ouse 

““What is all this?” demanded the banker, “TI 
heard my wife’s voice, and find her in such distress! 
What have you been saying to her?” 

“I must leave her to explain it,” replied Gideon, 
in his bland, soft tones. ‘I came to her with a 
proposition. She refused compliance.” 

‘“ What was it?” 

“She will tell you, sir. All I have to say is—that I 
am still open to terms of negotiation. A letter or 
telegram, to that address, will be answered by me 
in person, in as short a time as I can come to you.” 

e laid a penciled card on the table, passed Mr. 
Burke, who was leaning over his wife, and left the 
room and the house. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE WIFE’S CONFESSION. 

Mrs. Burke was sobbing violently, and for some 
minutes took no heed of the soothing words of her 
Ce ess At last she started up, and sunk at his 

eet. 

“Oh, Stanley, Stanley!” she gasped; ‘‘can I ever 
hope that you will forgive me?” 

e raised her, embraced her, and placed her on 
One yr then drew another close to her, and seated 
imself. 

“Laura, my love, confide in me. I am your best 
friend, am I not?” 

“Oh, Stanley, did you hear what that villain said?” 

“T heard your voice in angry tones, and I hurried 
up-stairs. heard you order him out of your 
Lak oe What had he done? Not dared to insult 
you 

** He accused me wrongfully! Oh, Stanley, I never 
deserved such horrible words!”’ 

“He shall answer to me for all he has said or done 
to offend you. I know him,” 

. hare know him? Who ishe? Oh, Stanley, who 
is he 

“Not a person who should venture to claim ac- 

uaintance with you, or come into your presence, 

ura. Tell me on what pretext he did so.” 

‘He wanted to extort money.” 

“I suppose so. Did he dare to threaten you? 
Laura, my wife, you must tell me all.” 

_ “How can I tell you?” exclaimed the wife, weep- 
ing afresh, and covering her face with both hands, 

*Did the villain menace you with any threat—of 
inj to me?” 

“Oh, no, no! but—” 

“What hold could he have upon you? There is 
something strange about it all! Laura, you must 
tell me what is the meaning of all this?” 

“Oh, my husband, how can I?” 

“There is amystery—which I do not understand. 
Have you kept any secret from me, Laura?” 

“Thave! Thave! You may kill me if you wish; I 
deserve it; but not what that villain said!” 

Compose yourself, my wife, and tell me all! You 
must have no secrets from me.”’ 

“Oh, would thatI never had! If I had only had 
the courage to confess—”’ 

“To confess? You fill me with dark conjectures! 
Have you ever done anything that justifies such 
language?” 

is manner was stern and cold, and he withdrew 
his arm from his wife’s form. 

“You are angry! I merit your anger; but I have 
never been what that man said.” 

“Speak more plainly. Is there a secret which he 
has got hold of—that he dared to threaten you?” 

“Yes, a secret; the secret of my life,” Mrs. Burke 
answered, in a dying voice. 

The banker rose, and prgnpes to the door, which he 
locked, and then saw that the other door and win- 
ee were fastened. Then he returned to his wife’s 

le. 

‘Now, Laura,” he said, “‘I must know everything. 
Remember, I too have done what fills me with re- 
morse. Ishall not be hard upon you,” 

She looked at him, and saw in his eyes the love 
that can eden meee thing but want of good faith. 
Yet she shivered, and turned away her head as she 


spoke. 
“Before you married me—I was—” 
“Go on, Laura. or you need not hesitate, 
You were an innocent school-girl when I courted 


“A begun tee but not the artless creature you 
thought me, Stanley. Full of ambition, hating the 
narrow sphere I moved in; wily—scheming— Oh 
you did not know me; for I wore a mask to you! if 
was—’’ 

‘ain she covered her face. 

e husband’s face darkened. 

““You were so young then,” he said. ‘“ Could it be 
possible that you deceived me?” 

“Yes; I deceived you!” cried the wife. 

““Your seeming innocence was a mask? You laid 
snares for my wealth?” the banker muttered, bitter- 
ly. ‘You were lost to virtue, and me the victim—" 

“No, no! you must not speak so! I had only sin- 
ned in deceiving you! Iwas a married woman!” 

“A married woman?” repeated Burke, incredu- 


OE, 
“Yes; long before I entered that school [had been 
a wife and mother.” 

The banker started up, and paced the room once 
or twice. Then he resumed his seat. _ 

“You will cast me from you, and I deserve it!” 
moaned the wife, 

“Go on, if you please.” 

“Twas married at the West, and lived with my 
husband four years, He was poor, and misfortune 
pursued him. I longed for wealth and luxury; and 
when he was absent on his long journeys, I suffered 
even want, with my poor little child, took a des- 
perate resolution at last. I had grown to dislike the 
man who had brought this hateful poverty upon 
me; who stood in my way. The laws of ois, 
you know, made divorce en 

Mr. Burke struck his forehead, and an exclama- 
tion of anguish escaped his lips. 

The wife went on: 

“T knew a lawyer, who promised to do every 
thing forme. Iobtained the divorce, but I had to 
give up my child. He claimed her—the father: and 

did not oppose him.” 

‘She would have been an obstacle in your way,” 
muttered Burke. 

“T thought of that; but when I heard she was 
dead, I ered terribly, I was not heartless, Stax . 
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ley. Do youremember the illness I had after our 
return from Europe? It was caused by grief; 
grief for the little girl I had abandoned.” 

‘“This is more than I can bear!’ wailed the bank- 
er, again starting up. 

this is what I have to confess. Stanley, I have 
deceived you; I have been a hypocrite for years. 
You will punish me. You can obtain a divorce 
from me. I will submit to the fate I have merited.” 

"You are mistaken, Laura,’’ the husband said. 
“Tf your divorce was legal, it forms no ground for 
one from you. If not legal, you never were my 

aes 


| Wire. 

| “Tt was legal—the divorce; Iam sure of that. I 
have a certified copy of the decree. But you can be 
released from the wife who has deceived you.” 

“Falsehood is no ground of complaint,”’ Burke re- 

lied, sarcastically. “The wife who can hoodwink 
fer husband has the advantage. Oh, Laura, how 
have you shattered the idol of my worship, and laid 
it in the dust!” 

*<T deserve all! Ihave sinned beyond pardon, I 
am not worthy of you, Stanley!” 

‘“What do you expect from me, Laura?” 

“ Only my punishment!” 

She had stooped her head on her arms, upon the 
table, and was weeping softly tears of bitter re- 
morse and humiliation. 

“aura!” cried the banker, suddenly, ‘‘ was the 
man I found in this room—was he your former hus- 

id?” 


She looked up quickly; fire in her eyes, a crimson 
fiush on her cheeks. é 

“He my husband? Oh, could wen think I ever 
had fallen so low? Thaf villain! He did not know I 
had been married before—I never saw him till to- 
day.” 

“Then what was the business he came about? 
What agitated you so much?” ; 

““He came to tell me the child—my little daughter 
—was not dead, as I had been informed. He want- 
ed money for producing her; and for keeping the 
secret, He thought her a child of shame— 

Another burst of tears. 

**Ts she in his custody?” J 

“Tt appears so. Her father believed her dead; 
but he had been deceived. is man, in some way, 

‘ot the proofs of her identity, and traced her out, 
fie demanded a fortune for restoring her to me, and 
letting no one else know of her existence,” 

“Do you want your child, Laura?” 

She looked eagerly at him. 

“T gave her ap to her father; and he has been 
robbed of her. If I could get her out of that villain’s 

ower, I would give her back to her father. He has 
Been wronged; he is noble; and he loves his child.” 

“This man offered to restore her, for money.” 

“T could not pay him his price, Stanley. I would 
not appeal to you.” . 

not? It were an act of humanity and char- 
ity to rescue a young girl from such a vi fey 

“ Oh, my husband! would you—” 

“T will not pay the man for his stolen prize; ‘but 
he can be made to relinquish if. You shall have 
your child, Laura.” 3 

He took up the card Gideon had left on the table, 
looked at it, and put it in his vest-pocket. 

The lady sprung up and threw herself at Burke’s 


feet. 

You shall not prevent me this time!” she ex- 

claimed. ‘May Heaven shower blessings on your 
re 


“Rise, Laura; it is not becoming your proper 
state to kneel like a ere a culprit. You must 


ive me time to get over the shock of what you have 
jJdme. Ican not bear more now. But you shall 
have your child.” 


He did not dare ask the question burning in his 
heart of hearts—who was the husband of her early 
‘outh. 
- She gave him a suppliant look as he took her arm 
to lift fier from the ground. 
But his face was impassive. She only saw that a 
pallor had taken the place of its healthy color. 
lor revelation had shaken him more than any of 
the previous occurrences. 
ith the promise that he would do every thing 
necessary, but without a caress or word of endear- 
ment, he left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE MASK THROWN OFF. 

Ir was evening before Gideon reached the hut 
in the forest. His daughter came out as he alighted 
from his horse—for he had ridden—and beset him 
with questions. 7 

She was tired of, her sojourn in the woods. She 
had found poor Alida but a dull companion, with 
the jealousy between them; for Charlotte was bit- 
terly jealous of the fair girl. Her native refinement, 
her gentleness, her tender beauty, were an offense 
in the eyes of the girl who hi plonged into the 
Men) atmosphere that invests the path of guile 
and evil. 

The young visitor had passed the day in study; 
her unwilling hostess in wandering about the woods, 
and seeking vainly for objects to divert her at- 
tention. 

“You must manage the affair by yourself,” 
said the daughter, after inquiries which her father 
evaded, ‘I shall go to New York to-morrow.” 

“We will all go, and together,’ answered Gideon. 
“Have you h oe eels 

“* No, Hester wail for you, I see that you have 
folleg, by; aon refusing to tell me any thing,” the 
girl said, sulkily. 

‘That does not follow. On the contrary, I make 
my final and suecessful move to-morrow. Come, let 
us go in; and after tea, leave me alone awhile with 
Miss Barrett.” 

The horse had been turned out to pasture on the 
leaves and wild grass. Gideon carried the saddle 
and bridle to a log outhouse. 

They supped almost in silence. Alida dared ask no 
questions; though she was trembling with excite- 
ment, and could taste no food. 

“When the meal was cleared away, Charlotte, at 
a whisper from her father, left the room, closing 
the door behind her. Gideon placed a chair for his 

est, and took one on the other side of the 

‘ble, on which the small lamp was burning 


diml 
,, dear gil he said, “that I have to 
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bring you painful news. Your mother—” 


He paused an instant, for the eager gaze of the 
irl’s blue eyes half disarmed him of his nefarious 


urpose. 

Then he went on pitilessly: 

*“Your mother refuses to acknowledge you.” 

Alida uttered a low ery of ay. 

“One can hardly wonder at that; she is a lady of 

igh standing, a wife of blameless repute; to own you 
publicly would be ruin to her.” A 

““Why was I born?’ moaned the young girl, “to 
be a shame and a burden to her who gave me 
life! Tt was not my fault, yet the punishment falls 
on me!’ 

The pathos of her lament might have touched 
even the heart incased in a triple armor of selfish- 
ness. 

“Do not be cast down,” Gideon said; “I can rem- 
ey all that.” 

lida lifted her hopeless face. 

“‘T will not contend even for my natural right,” 
she faltered, “The mother is ashamed of the child 
she cast on the hard world. to suffer for her error. 
ee ri enjoy her splendors, I will go“back to 
school.”” 

“T told you I held the remedy in my hands. Trust 
ees in me, my child, and I will remove the 
difficulty. Iwill place you where your mother will 
be proud to own you.” 

“Tdo not want such a mother. I would rather 
not see her!” 

‘*But you must not give up, dear Miss Barrett. 
You must settle your own future. And Iam ready 
to help you.” 

“ How can you?” 

“Be guided by me. Ican secure you the fortune 
that will place you on alevel with the haughty dame 
who would repudiate you. I will do so at once, if 
you willonly consent.” _ 

“T do not understand, sir.” 

“You are alone; you can of yourself do nothing. 
You must have a guardian whose interest is the same 
as yours. You must have a husband, Alida,” 

he girl started ee 

“T begin to see through all this!” the girl mur- 
mured to herself. 

“You shall marry me, Alida, to-morrow morn- 


ing.” 
fier quivering lips strove to echo the words in 
sheer consternation, but made no sound. 

“T have arranged pxcay shins. I will take you to 
the city and to the church. arlotte will be your 
bridemaid. I see you are surprised; but it is what 
Lhave counted onallalong. Do you suppose, Alida, 
that I was working for you without hope of re- 
ward? I loved you, girl; Ihave loved you longer 
than you can imagine. it our mother had con- 
sented to reeeive you, I would have waited to ask 
her consent, and to woo you as a young lady of po- 
sition ought to be courted by a suitor. But now I 
have no resource. You must mi me at once, 
and then I will demand restitution of what is yours, 
in defiance of your mother’s scruples, and I will ex- 
tort it from her fears.” 4 

While he spoke Alida. had succeeded in quelling 
her tumultuous feelings that impelled her to burst 
into shrieks or violent weeping. She had forced 
hae into something like composure. 

“Mr. Weir, I will have nothing of this, I did 
wpOns to leave school. I have a guardian who 
p me there, and I should have waited till he 
came himself to give up his charge. But I did so 
long for my mother—” 

er voice was suffocated by sobs. 
“Dear child! your longings are natural. Your 


guardian knew it when he commissioned me to take. 


you to your mother if I could find her. In so doing 
e did relinquish his charge of you.” 

‘* He never ordered me to marry an utter stranger 
in this hasty manner.” 

“You are mistaken, Alida Both he and you have 
to be eee by circumstances.” 

_“‘If he did order it I will not obey him!” cried the 
Sir}, passionate! > 

“He—and I—judged it for the best. Do not re- 
coil from me, dear child! If I am older than your- 
self, [have culture and exporeare; I have some 
comniane of means; I can p you in a proud po- 
sition. 

“Pray say no more, Mr. Weir. I can not consent. 
I could not, even if my mother made it the price 
of her acceptance of me, or if it would lift me out 
of the disgrace that clings tome. I thank you for 
all your kindness. I will go back to school, and 
Mrs. Arnot will help me to gain a living in some 
humble way.” 

‘She risen, as if wishing to close the inter- 
view, and her trembling hands busied themselves in 
folding the dress-sacque she had brought in her 
sachel. Gideon thought it time to end the drama. 

“You are inning your packing for departure 
eee he said, meaningly, ‘‘But you will have 
to yield to a strong curb, my pretty ly. You are 
never going back to the school.” 

Alida looked at him in amazement. 

“You romised Mrs. Arnot to bring me by Satur- 

. Weir. 

Lhave changed my mind. In fact,I do not mind 
telling you I never meant you should go back. And 
since you are sosoon to change your pame for mine, 
oe _ ou need not call me ‘Mr. Weir’ any 
onger. That name has served its turn. Mine is 
Ovi Blanche Se a 

ne cheeks, and with open, fixed eyes, 

the irl drank in the horror of his warde. rch 
ow you know all. I have done a little mas- 
queraging, all for love of you, to win a lovely 


ts And—did not Mr. Lovel send you?” 

I do not know your Mr. Lovel. I had seen his 
handwriting, however, and I am a tolerable adept 
at imitation of manuscript.” 

You forged a letter from him?” 

It was only a card of introduction. As to your 
mother—she is areal personage. I have seen and 
talked with her to-day. Ioffered to bring you to her, 
to prove your birth, and keep the secret for a fair 
sum; but she fired up and refused my overtures. 
She got on her high horse, and ordered me out. 
Her husband came, hearing the noise, and I left 
them” to the nice little explanation that had to 


Alida, clasping her hands. 
“You have nothing to fear, Youshall marry me, 


as I said, and I will carve you out a fortune equal to 
the best of them.” 

He stretched out his hand. But Alida snatched 
hers from his grasp. 

“You have acted like a villain!” she cried. “You 
can never compel me to obey you.” 

“T think you will find yourself mistaken. You 
cannot leave here without, my consent. You shall 
not, unless you go in my company.” 

“Tam your prisoner?” asked the girl, trembling. 

Gideon nodded. 

“The captive, not of my bow and spear, but of 
my skill and my art. Come, dearest girl, do not 
waste strength in struggling against bonds you 
cannot break. Submit tome. I will make a loving 
and indulgent husband. Iwill make you happy in 
spite of your aversion. The thing must be. you 

not go with me pleasantly I will keep you here 
till a minister can be fetched to join our hands; and 
you will find there is no use in resisting my will.” 

Alida stood revolving the chances of escape. 

“T see—you hesitate *—said her captor, in his 
smooth, soft tones. ‘‘'The woman who deliberates 
is lost!’ You will be ided by me, love, and 
march on to fortune! ie 

The girl sighed, deeply, and sunk upon her seat. 

“Tn that sigh fled her dream of independence. 
Sheis mine! ‘Faint heart, etc,’ Isee you are over- 
come, dear girl, We will speak no further, for all is 
Seas Shall I call Lottie to help you prepare for 

ed? 

“Tf you please,” Alida replied, faintly. 

Not a doubt was in Gideon’s mind, as he left the 
room, that he had come off conqueror, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE WEARY WAY. 

Ir was late at night, and the hut was profoundly 
silent. Gideon had gone, three hours before, to his 
chamber in the loft. Charlotte had retired to her 
couch behind the shawl that served for a screen, and 
ne regular breathing bespoke the most profound 


umber, 

The fire had died out, and the lamp was extin- 
pe Only a faint line of moonlight came 

‘ough the narrow casement, and fell on the floor. 

Alida rose noiselessly from her bed. 

She had put on her night-sacque over her traveling- 
dress when she pretended to disrobe, and had not 
removed her shoes or stockings. Her sachel, cloak, 
and hat lay close to her hand. She gathered them 
up and moved to the door, so softly thata bird 
would not have been seared from its perch by her 
moyements. 

She had made up her mind at once, when Gideon 
threw off his mask, to escape from her prison. Her 
age her wearied submission, were assumed 

o hide her real Purpose, And no mistress of the 
dramatic art could have put on the air and mien of 
a thoroughly conquered person more successfully. 

Gideon was completely deceived by it. He re- 
garded his cause as won. He did not even think it 
necessary to caution his daughter, for the idea of 
the girl’s attempting to gain her freedom never once 
occurred to him. 

Just after Lottie had retired, on some pretext or 
other, Alida had gone to the other end of the room, 
mak retended efforts torelight the lamp. Then 
she hi ted the curtain for afew moments, and 
while fumbling at the pane, had removed the fasten- 
ings of the door, With the remark, that she had 
found what she wanted, she lowered the curtain, and 
returned to bed. 

The temptation to feign sleep was too great to be 
resisted, and a perfectly excusable deception. Thus 
she had deceived Charlotte, who really felt no inter- 
est in watching her. 

Now her soft fingers undid the door, and closed it 
quietly after her. Then she inhaled a deep breath 
of the cold night air. 

She fled like a fawn along the path—taking the 
fipption from which they had come two days be- 


‘ore. 
She sto) a and listened when she had gained the 
road; and for an instant deliberated which way to 
take. The moon was obscured by clouds, but she 
could see the track of wheels leading across the 
clearing to the woods beyond. She would gain the 
station, she thought, by the road they had traveled. 
For two hours she continued her flight, till she 
came to the further end of the wood. en she sat 
down on a log to rest. 
She felt faint and hungry. There was a spring 
close by and she drank of it. She drew from her 
eket two or three biscuits, which she had taken 
‘om a plate on the table. before going to bed, with 
a view to this need of refreshment, Bread and 
water were a nourishing meal for her. After a 
rayer for further guidance, she arose to pursue her 


journey. 

Suddenly it occurred to her that, her captor, if he 
came in_ pursuit, would naturally take the same 
track. He would inferher desire to reach the sta- 
tion, and her keeping the road over which she had 
pecs getgen. Terror took possession of her at this 

ought. 

She was now on a tolerably beaten road, and it 
was not long before she came to a branch, leaving it 
almost at right angles. "The last was a new way and 
she hesitated not to take it. She might get to the 
railway by this, as she saw the general direction was 
still westward. 

Oh, how weary she felt, as she dragged her steps 
along the wet grass and dusty road! e@ was oblig- 
ed to sit down many times. Then she would start 
up in affright—listening for the sound of horses’ feet 
behind her. She was chilled to the heart. She re- 
solved to stop at the first house, and crave for suc- 


cor and shelter. P 
She had come, she thought, full twelve miles; per- 
haps fifteen. er progress was slow; and when she 


saw the moon go down, and utter darkness swallow 
up the landscape, she was almost in despair. 

t she reflected that the friendly darkness would 
effectually screen her from the danger of discovery 
by any pursuer; and she could make some little _ 

y keeping the road. This she did for a long 
ean, till fatigue quite overpowered her. 

There was a cluster of bushes by the road-side, and 
creep behind them, she sunk on the ground, 
resting her head upon her sachel. At once she be- 
came unconscious; but, whether sleep or a swoon had 
overcome her, she nevér could S 

Daylight was upon her when her eyes unclosed, 
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The red sun was peering above a dense bank of 
clouds in the east. She started up in wild alarm. 

Her limbs were stiff with the cold and the con- 
strained posture, but she felt refreshed by the rest. 
The object that struck her eyes was a line of smoke 
ete) above trees about a quarter of a mile dis- 

ant. 

She hurried to the welcome shelter. She saw a 
woman outside the log-hut, picking up a basket of 
chips, and a man milking the cow. 

Goi up to the woman she craved permission to 
warm herself and rest inthe house. She had walk- 
_ed nearly all night, she said, and had missed her 


jway. 
i Surely—the woman said, she was welcome. She 
led the way in, placed a willow chair, and made the 
fire burn brightly. It was strange to see so young a 
girl in such a plight, and she asked numerous ques- 
S 


ions. 

Alida’s thoughts were ever on the probability of 

ursuit, and after some hesitation she thought it 

st to confide in the hospitable dame. She told her 
story in as few words as possible, and received 
warm ie age and promises that she should not 
be betrayed. 

In answer to her inquiries, she learned that the 
railroad was still seven or eight miles distant. 

“But you’re safe enough,” the dame said, “or 
my man would go with you. You've a straight 
road, and in an hour or two there'll be plenty of 
wagons; you can get a ride in one of them. 

Reassured, the tired girl yielded to the delicious 
feeling of restfulness and safety, and received 
warmth and comfort. 

The breakfast prepare save her a keen appe- 
tite. Presently the fried pork, hot corn-cake, baked 
potatoes and steaming coffee were placed on the 
uncovered table. The aged laborer asked a blessing 
before partaking of the meal, 

Never had food been so sweet to the taste as this 
to the forlorn wanderer. When she was ready to 
start again, she drew out her little purse, in which 
there was a dollar and some change, and offered 

ayment to the good woman, with thanks for her en- 

rtainment. 

“Tl not take a cent from ye,” protested the 
worthy dame. “It’s welcome you are to every- 
thing. I can see you are poor as well as myself; 
and God send ye good luck.’ 

Alida could not prevail on her to accept even a re- 
membrance in the little silken purse. But her heart- 
felt thanks and blessings were gladly received. 

She went on her way again, with renewed stre: ih 
and walked rapidly, looking out for wagons that did 
not come. If was still very ore 

By this time, she thought, with a thrill of fear, her 
her enemy would be up, perhaps making provision 
for her expected journey with hia: But Charlotte 
was alate riser. Her flight had not yet been discoy- 
ered. She had perhaps an hour or less of possible 
or Then—she would be pursued on horse- 
bac! 


She quickened ya and kept on in a fast walk 
for an hour and a or more, It seemed that she 
must have come at least five miles. 

She heard the roll of wheels behind her, and ran to 
the shelter of a piece of woods, She felt dreadfully 
fatigued, and her heart grew sick at the thought of 
being recaptured so near a safe termination of her 

ht 


wagon rolled by, loaded to the top. She decided 
to follow it, but not to ask for help. As she emerged 
from the thicket, an unexpected sight met her 
view. 

Half a mile or more distant, down in the valley, 
were the clustering dwellings of a village! Could it 
be a railway station? 

She hurried on her way. She overtook the wagon 
and spoke to the driver, inquiring what Place that 
was. He shook his head; and growled “Ich kann 
nicht English.” 

Alida took hold of the wagon behind and ran, 
drag d on by it, for her overtaxed strength began 
to again. 

The: Fonctied the village. The girl stopped before 
an old-fashioned pump, used for watering horses. 
Her very breath seemed gone, 

She sunk on a box by the sidewalk. She could not 
speak to the passers-by. . 

Then she tried to py a little water to drink and 
bathe her head. She was so long about it that a 
brutal savage who was waiting, uttered an impatient 
oath, and flung the water from the trough over her. 
Her dress was drenched and soiled. 

She determined to make her way to the tavern, 
and dry her clothes before going on. She felt a 
stupor stealing over her, with a burning pain in her 
head, and was fearful of falling. Should she swoon 
in the street, and be claimed by her persecutor, who 
would save her from ? 

By eo one or two passengers, she found the 
way to the little inn. She entered, and was making 
her way to the kitchen. 

Two or three men, boisterously talking, came from 
the dining-room. Alida shrunk on one side to lec 
them pass. One of them noticed the wet and drag- 
gies appearance of ber dress, je te and pointed 

a@ room opposite, the door of which stood partly 
open, bidding her go in there and dry herself. 

She went to the door and pushed it open. The 
warm glow of firelight filled the room. A table 
neatly spread stood in the center, and a gentleman 
was seated at breakfast. 

The girl started back with a ¢ 
dismay. At one glance she 
Burke! : 

She fled along the passage without a second look. 
But her exclamation had been heard by him, and he 
was atthe door. Asshe turned for an instant, the 
recognition was mutual. 

et Barrett. Good Heayens!’’ he exclaimed. 

A woman’s first impulse, we all believe, is to think 
of her dress, in mig critical situation. Alida re- 
membered the condition of hers, and blushed with 
shame. She would have rushed ae. to avoid an 
rea a pect ge but Leon had grasped both her han 
and poured forth questions she was unable to an- 


swer, 

“Come in here, poor child!” he said, and drew 
her into the room he had just quitted. He placed 
her in an easy-chair near the fire. 

“You are almost fainting; your dress is drenched! 
No—do not try to speak now. Drink some of this.” 
He held a cup of strong warm coffee to her lips. 


of surprise and 
feconiieed Leon 


But she put it away, and asked for a glass of water. 
In a few moments she was able thank him, 
But he would not let her talk, till he had summoned 
the landlady, and made her bring dry semen, 
and a glass of wine, and left her to minister to the 
comfort of her guest. 

“What alucky chance my having to come here 
late last night on business for my father!" he re- 
marked to fhe dame. But he said nothing to call 
attention to the strangeness of Alida’s being there. 

‘She has had a terrible walk ’—replied the good 
woman to his inquiry about an hour later, ‘‘and an 
awful fright too, I’m thinking! The best thing she 
could do would be to have a good sleep.” 

“Then have &@ room prepared for her immediate- 

But Alida would not stop. Though she now felt 
perfectly safe, she was anxious to reach her desti- 
nation—Mrs. Arnot’s School, Morrisania. 

She resumed her traveling dress, and prepared to 
continue her journey. The station was yet a mile 
distant, and she could easily walk that far. 

Young Burke sent in a request to see her. 

She felt impelled to confide in him. Desolate as 
she was, it was a comfort to meet sympathy she 
knew to be sincere. And he was sc full of tender- 
ness and pity, and warm regard not allied to the 
love that had once driven her from a home. 

She forgot altogether what Miss Le Brun had told 
her of her betrothal to him. 

So she told him, in all simplicity, the story of the 
fraud practiced on her; the appeal to her unknown 
mother, and the project of her captor. Not till she 
had mentioned that the villain was Charlotte’s fa- 
ther, and that his real name was Gideon Drake, did 
the recollection flash upon her, that Miss Le Brun 
had claimed to be the afflanced wife of Leon Burke. 

pie stopped suddenly, overwhelmed with mortifi- 
cation. 

Leon made no comment on her story. But he 


said: 

“You shall go no further alone! I have my phae- 
ton here, and I will drive you to . Arnot’s.”” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Burke! can go in the train. I 
know the way very well from the station.” 

“You have had walking enough! You are in dan- 
ger, now, of illness from fatigue! And you would 
not be safe. I willtake you; but you had better rest 
till afternoon. It is only a few hours’ drive.” 

She could not rest. @ was too anxious to go. 
It was Saturday, too; and Mrs. Arnot would be ex- 
pecting her. 

Deaf to all her protestations of being able to pur- 
sue the journey alone, Leon ordered his phaeton. 
He was driving it himself. He took a warm shawl 
offered by the landlady, rhe itround the shiver- 
ing form of the pale girl and sprung into the seat. 
fea took the carriage road. 

ida drew her vail down, and closed her eyes, 
with a sense of security and comfort. She fell into 
a doze as the light phaeton glided along the smooth 


road. 

Leon did not disturb her by speaking. He saw 
that her utter exhaustion, with the dreadful ex- 
citement she had undergone, had brought her to the 
verge of brain fever. Her face was flushed; her 
breathing was oppressed and irregular. Rest alone 
could save her from illness. 

At the hut in the forest, there had been an excit- 
ing scene. Gideon rose early, and had brought out 
from an outhouse a dilapidated wagon, to which he 
meant to harness the horse be had ridden. He spent 
an hour or two mending the harness; then called 
Hester to get breakfast ready. 

Just as it was prepared, Charlotte uttered a cry 
from the inner room. She had that instant discov- 
ered the flight of her companion. 

Without waiting for breakfast, Gideon saddled 
his horse, and started in pursuit. He had no doubt 
of soon overtaking the fugitive. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

THE dpe We drew up at Mrs. Arnot’s gate. 

Another carriage was there, and Leon had to hitch 
his horse to a tree on the other side. 

He assisted the young girl to alight, taking the 
heavy shawl on his arm, and then led her through 
the gate, and up the steps. 

He had not time to ring the bell, when the door 
flew open, and she was clasped in Mrs. Arnot’s 
arms, 

“My child, thank Heaven you are here! Ihave 
been So anxious about you!” 

There seemed no reason for her anxiety, both she 
and Leon thought. She had returned by the time 
promised. 

But a strange surprise awaited both. As Mrs. 
Arnot threw open the parlor door, a noble looking 
man advanced. As the matron said “She is here, 
he folded Alida in his arms. 

Young Burke reco ed him as the stranger who 
had inquired for his stepmother at the ball at 
ee d,” and had been arrested for stabbing 

er 

Then his bank vo flew like lightning, to what he 
had been told of the girl’s self-styled guardian, who 
intended to marry her! 

But what meant his language, as he clasped her 


to his heart? 
“My child! My long-lost daughter! God has 
given you to me from the grave itself!” 

Alida had swooned. 

Archibald Lovel laid her tenderly on the sofa, and 
Mrs. Arnot, aided by an assistant teacher, tried to 
rouse her with restoratives. Her father and Leon 
looked on in silence. 

It was not long till the girl recovered her con- 
sciousness. She looked from one to_ another in 
bewilderment; then laid her head on Mrs. Arnot’s 
shoulder, and burst into tears. 

“She must rest a while,” said the good lady. 
ae aE a her into my room, and join you 

rectly.”’ 

When the poor girl was laid in bed, and was ag 
under the influence of a composing draught, . 
Arnot returned to the parlor. 

Leon had already given the account of Alida’s ad- 
ventures which he had received from herself. He 
repeated this to her preceptress. 

‘Thad no suspicion, nor Oe eA she added, 
“till this morning, when Mr. Lovel came. He ap- 
eared much excited, and asked to see Miss Barre 

ediately. I told him she went away two days 


before, with a gentleman who brought a card of 
introduction from him, and claimed to be invested 
with his authority. He stated that he was to take the 
girl to her mother, and that he had after long re- 
search, come into possession of the proofs of her 
identity and the record of her life from infancy.” 

To Mrs. Arnot he had represented that her birth 
was illegitimate, and that there was a doubt if her 
mother would receive her. Alida had decided her- 
self to go with him to his house—which he said was 
at Melrose—and kept by his daughter. 

This intelligence had been met with consternation 
by Mr. Lovel, He pronounced the card a forgery. 

He had himself encountered Mr. Hanimiand a jag 
Bowen—had learned from him the history of his 
Fopne. daughter left in his care, and had compelled 
him to go to Mrs. Barrett's former Western home, 
where diligent inquiry had convinced him that the 
young girl who had died was not his daughter. 

He had traced his child to Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and through her humble ill-paid labors in those 
cities for a subsistence. 

_ Finally, he had discovered that she had gone to 
live in New York. Inquiries there had satistied him 
that the young creature in whom he had felt so 
deeply interested, and whom he had adopted asa 
ward, was his own forsaken daughter! 

Hurrying with speed to embrace his child, what 
had been his dismay, to hear that she had been in- 
veigled from the protection of Mrs. Arnot by an un- 
serupulous villain, who had not hesitated to forge 
his name, to accomplish his wicked schemes! 

The blow had fallen on him like a thunderbolt. 
And Mrs. Arnot—what had been her chagrin and 
mortification, at the discovery that she had been 

en in, and persuaded to part with the pupil so 
solemnly committed to her care! 

When she saw her brought back, her thankful joy 
knew no bounds, And Lovel’s gratitude to a bene- 
bal Providence was expressed with soul-felt earn- 
estness. 

Leon came in for his share of thanks from both. 
But he disclaimed them. He had only been fortu- 
nate in meeting with Miss Barrett, by the merest 
chance, at the village inn. He had only been too 
happy to_ render her what little service was in his 

ower. That was nothing at all. He was happy to 
learn that she had met with such friends. Nor he 
begged to take his leave, with his respects to the 
young lady. " 

“But you must stay to dine with us,” persisted 
Mrs. Arnot. Dinner had been waiting for some time 
is them. The teachers and pupils had dined hours 

efore. 

“ And I must entreat your aid,” put in Mr. Lovel, 
‘to ferret out this conspiracy. This Gideon Drake 
must be found. He has, it appears, the papers 
which establish my daughter's rights; and they are 
sd You will dine with us, my young friend, 
and you and I will proceed to the city together, 
either this evening, or early to-morrow.” 

“Tt will be too late this evening,” remarked their 
hostess. ‘To-morrow, if Alida is better, she and I 
may accompany you.” 

But Leon was resolved on instant departure. Ho 
would not wait for dinner. He would drive back b 
the village, where he had left some unfinished Busi 
ness demanding his attention. He promised, how- 
ever, to meet Mr. Lovel at any place he might name. 

The latter gentleman did not know where Gideon 

‘ht be found. So he named the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel at two o’clock. He would then have his at- 
torney, oe a detective officer, in attendance. 

Leon Burke made a memorandum of the appoint- 
ment and then drove away. 

His mind was full of agitating, agonizing thoughts. 
The haughty girl who had extorted from him a prom- 
ise to marry her, was the daughter of a wretch guilty 
of forgery, fraud and no one could tel’ what crimes. 
He had lured an innocent girl from her home by 
falsehood; he had plotted to force her into marriage 
with himself, no doubt with full knowledge of her 

arentage, and her claims to boundless wealth! He 

ad been, no doubt, the confederate of his daughter 
in his scheme to entrap him. He had oe. stolen 
the Fe gp from Mr. Burke's desk; the very papers 


use compel him to wed the unprincipled girl 
who had possession of them! And Leon was com- 
pletely in her toils! 

What was to be done? 


He could not fulfill his promise. He could not 
make his wife a disreputable adventuress, the daugh- 
ter of a felon! Yet how could he gain his freedom? 

Once free, could he present himself as the suitor 
of the girl he so madly worshiped—the lovely crea- 
ture whom he knew so worthy of adoration? 

“Alas, no! She was now as far above him in 
worldly advantages, as he had seemed above her, 
when she had rejected his suit! She was the ac- 
knowledged, lawful daughter of a man of wealth, 
station, and high culture. She would be taught the 
accomplishments befitting a young lady, and then 
enter upon her sphere, the admired and courted 
of society. She would have distinguished suitors 
ather feet. 

And what had he to offer? A stained name; pre- 
carious fortune; a heart broken by his father’s t 
misdeeds. This was all, even if he were free, and he 
dared not even struggle against his bonds! 

His mind'was made up at last. He would lay the 
whole matter before his father. He would show him 
the horrible, the maddening strait in which he stood. 
If there was another way by which the banker could 
be saved from exposure and dis; 6, he would re- 
nounce Miss Le Brun, and defy her to do her worst. 
If compelled to save his father by compliance with 
her demands, he would leave her the instant the 
ceremony was over, and—sail the next hour for 
Europe alone. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

“THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS IS HARD.” 

Gipron Drake scoured the country in a vain 
search for the fair fugitive. He returned disap- 
pointed and furious, and loaded his daughter wi 
abuse, He even charged her with being an accom- 
plice in his captive’s flight. The idea of her bang 
able to dress herself, unfasten the door and 
forth without making a noise, was preposterous! 

Charlotte replied with stinging taunts, and re- 
sentful defiance. 

Where could she have gone? 

It was too far to the station westward, where she 
could have taken the train to return to the schoo] 


— 


in Morrisania. On the other side the traveled high- 
way afforded a better way to the city. She had 
robably gone there, securing at the village, some 
en miles distant, a carriage or a passage In the 
stage, to New York. He might find her at the old 
place by following her speedily. ; J 

Charlotte was determined on returning to the city; 
and she, too, inclined to the belief that Alida h 
taken the least fatiguing route, and would spend the 
night at the old lodgings. So she made up her 
quarrel with her father, and both journeyed to- 
gether the same afternoon. ¥ 

They reached —— street in due time, and learned 
that nothing had been seen or heard of Miss Barrett. 
Charlotte wrote a letter to Leon Burke, demanding 
his presence on the following afternoon, when she 
would be ready to be married. The summons was 
couched in peremptory terms. 

Gideon took ay oe with her, and then went to the 

lace to which he had given the address to Mr. 
Etanley Burke. No letter been sent to him. 

He could not understand it. Had the inevitable 
explanation between the married pair, resulting in 
the discovery of the lady’s frailty, caused a separa- 
tion? He would know in a day or two. If the wife 
had succeeded in concealing her past, he was certain. 
to hear from her. He would not give up the game. 

Charlotte spent the pbs in her last packing. 
She e: ted to leave her old home the next day, 
fminedintely on hermarriage. She borrowed anews- 

per of Mrs. Jackson to see what steamship sailed 
that week, and decided on the French line. 

She would share, she thought, in her father’s for- 
tune, if he succeeded in rele eat Alida; and that 
he would eventually succeed she had no doubt. 
Her own good luck would be exclusively her own, 
She would not acknowledge her father, unless he be- 
came a respectable member of society. 

““Leon shall have no reason to be ashamed,” she 
said to herself, “of any relative or associate of 
mine. Norof me! He will be proud of my talents, 
and will learn to love me.” _ 

She glanced into the looking-glass as this reflec- 
tion passed through her mind, Her clear, dark 
cheeks had a crimson stain, that was unusually be- 
coming. The disorder of her jetty curls added to 
her beauty. Her eyes flashed with excitement. 
Her trim, slender form was graceful, even in desha- 
bille. She looked, and thought how greatly rich 
dress would enhance her undeniable charms. — 

There was a noise of trampling and voices in the 
street, that came nearer and nearer. The girl 
started; it was very late; and the tenants of that re- 
spectable lodging-house were not often out late. 

mething strange had occurred! ‘ 

There came a knocking at the door; repeated im- 
patiently when no one answered it. Several voices 
spoke together, and one called for admittance. 

Charlotte went and listened at the lan ; some 
oceupant of the ground floor went to open the door. 
Three or four men, giving vent to impatient com- 
plaints, were carrying something on a plank or door. 
A cloak was thrown over it. The man who admit- 
ted them pointed up stairs. - 

“She is there now,” he said; ‘‘ Miss Le Brun.” 

Terrified, she knew not at what, Charlotte ran 
down the stairs. 

“You'd better stand back, miss,” said one of the 
men, “and let us get this up to your room. The 
sooner the better.” 

Without reply 
face. It was her father’s, pale as @ corpse, and 
stained with blood! | 

“ He'll come to, directly,” said the man, in answer 
to her wild questions, “and then he can tell you his- 
self about it. We heard him groan, and picked him 
up when all was over. He said we might bring him 
here. Stand out of the way.” 

They carried the wounded man to the young 
lady’s room, and laid him on her bed. She quickly 
assumed the management of affairs. 

“Qo fora doctor. There’s one in the next street, 
on the corner!’’ She pressed some money into his 
hand. The man promised obedience and departed. 

In a few minutes the occupants of the house 
who knew Charlotte were crowded around the bed, 

uring forth a torrent of questions, while one or 
aie of the women were trying to restore Gideon and 
binding up his head. 

Gideon opened his eyes. He saw his daughter 
bending over him. 

“Tt was Jim Kelly!” he moaned, faintly. ‘ The 
beaks were after him. I saw them chasing him 
after I was down.” : 

“Don’t try to speak, please, sir,” said one of the 
women, “ till the doctor comes.” 

“They'll pepeine Jim,” he said again. ‘‘ He struck 
me with his club, after he fired.” 

He pointed to a wound in his shoulder. k 

There was a bustle below, and some one coming 
up the stairs. Fi 

“Tt is the doctor!” several cried at once. _ 

The medical man came in, and examined the 

tient. He bound up his bleeding temples, and 

en looked at the bhi shoulder, 
In reply to eager questions, he said: 
% ee Blow on the hepa would have been fatal an 
inch lower. As it is, he can stand that. But the ball 
is in the shoulder, and Iam afraid it has done mis- 
chief. ‘There is internal bleeding.” 

He attempted to probe the wound, but Gideon 
shrieked with the agony, and fainted. The doctor 
shook his head. F 

“Tf he could be taken to the hospital—’’ he began. 

The nearest was at a distance, and the hour was 
too late. After a minute’s hesitation, the doctor 
mixed a composing drink, and enjoined og quiet 
for the night. He would come in early in the morn- 
ing, and would then have assistance in trying to 
extract the ball. 

Ashe went out, several of the neighbors offered 
their aid to sit up with the patient. 

Charlotte accepted the kindness of two of the men. 
But she would not leave the room. 

She sat by her father, bathing his forehead, hold- 
ing salts to his nostrils, and coaxing him at intervals 
to take a spoonful of the mixture. Even to her sel- 
fish nature the shock had brought remorse and bit- 
ter anguish. 

CHAPTER XL. 
THE END THAT WAS. 

THAT same evening Leon Burke had a long inter- 

view with his father, 


she snatched the covering from the | 
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Little more had rigs between the married pair 
on the subject of the discovery so unexpectedly 
brought about. Mrs. Burke had kept her room, 
really ill from the effects of her painful excitement, 
and yet uncertain how her husband had taken the 
disclosure she had been compelled to make. 

He now knew that Archibald Lovel was_her 
former husband, divorced by her caprice, without 
any proper cause, and without fault on his part, 
except inability to surround her with the luxuries 
she craved, and to place her on a pinnacle as the 
queen of fashion. 

What regard had she shown for the sanctity of the 
marriage tie? for the sacred claim of him she had 
vowed to love and cherish to her life’s end? 

She had taken advantage of the shameful fa- 
cility the laws of her State afforded; she had cast 
off her aJlegiance, had severed herself from her hus- 
band, even abandoning her child, and had ruthlessly 
deceived her new suitor, intent,on sharing the wealt: 
he could offer! . 

When her repudiated husband had achieved 
wealth, far surpassing that of Mr. Burke, and when 
the fortunes of the latter seemed precarious, had 
she not applied to the divorced one, hoping to learn 
the secret of his uniform luck, and thereby build up 
her private fortune? 

Had she not received him at the banker’s house, 
by stealth, as it were? Had she not taken him apart 
for a private conversation, and when discovered by 
her husband, had she not shielded the stranger from 
the blow aimed by maddening jealousy, even at the 
imminent risk of her own life? 

These were bitter and humiliating thoughts to 
Stanley Burke, and he felt his heart grow hard 
toward the woman on whom he had lavished so 
much love, to be repaid with deceit and treachery. 

He did not suspect her of cherishing a passion for 
the husband of her youth. He did not imagine she 
had forgotten her ma e vows to himself. But he 
deemed her wholly heartless, cold, scheming, and 
treacherous. He knew beyond a doubt that she had 
never loved him. 

Had the disclosure chanced a year sooner, or even 
afew months, Stanley Burke, with his horror of di- 
vorce and divorced women, would have separated 
himself forever from his wife. He would have set- 
tled upon her a sufficiency to keep her from want, 
and would never again have looked upon her face, 

But the late occurrences had taught him self-dis- 
trust; had humbled his pride in the dust. 

Laura knew how oe she had sinned to obtain 
the riches she had longed for. Discovery of what he 
had done would bring deeper disgrace cen the fam- 
ily than her early fault; for did not the law sanction 
that? Yet she had never reproached him / 

She had not taunted him in the hour of her humil- 
iation with what he had done; nor bidden him mea- 
sure his crimes with her more excusable dereliction. 
She had not defied him; on the contrary, she had 
taken all blame to herself. He could not deal 
early. with one who had been so merciful to him- 
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elf. 
Yet the door in his heart was closed by the knowl- 
of her coldne: ambition and avarice. It 
would take time to soften the anguish of the blow. 
Meanwhile, he would do all in his power to give her 
He would find her child, whom he wouid re- 
store to her mother and provide for her wants. 

He had a hastily arranged plan, as soon as this 
was done, and his own safety secured by Leon’s 
sacrifice, of leaving the country for atime. But he 
said nothing to his son. 

Together Aart ee the next day to the ad- 
dress given by Gideon Drake. A messenger had been 
sent by Miss Le Brun for some of his clothes; so 
that they learned he was in —— street, at the lodg- 
ings of his daughter; though not that any thing had 
happened to him. 

ey went on to the place where they expected to 
find him. 

There was an unusual bustle and crowd before the 
door; and they learned, on asking what was the 
matter, that two criminals had been arrested, 
charged with attempt to murder; and that their 
victim’s ee had just been taken in due form. 
Both Jim Kelly and his ‘pal,’ Wilmot, had been led 
away to the Tombs. 

The gentlemen ascended the stairs. Just outside 
the door Leon recognized Mr. Lovel, and pointed 
him out to his father. When Lovel, with a smile 

rasped his hand, he could not avoid introducing 


m. 
oe two husbands of the same woman stood face 
‘ace! 
At a glance Stanley Burke saw that the man be- 
fore him was a thorough gentleman. His noble 
form and features, the frank, kindly expression, the 


: intellectual power blended with gentleness visible in 


his face, prepossessed him in 
baler: wa 

either had time to say a word. The doctor came 
out, followed by another of the medical profession 
and several of the neighbors. 

Burke and_his son were yet ignorant of the name 
of the wounded man. They heard the doctor say, 
“No hope,” without suspicion that they had any 
interest in the matter. The next instant they 
entered the room. 

Charlotte Le Brun was seated by the bed on which 
her father lay, dying of his wound. She was very 
very pale. Her hair was turned back from her 
broad forehead, and fell over her neck in neglected 
waves. She was wiping the death-dew from Gideon's 
forehead. 

Burke went close to the bed. 

“Is this you, Gideon Drake?” he asked, in a low 


is favor in spite of 


oice. 
“It is the same, governor; but I have not long, to 
stay. Jim has done for me this time.” 
e last words were jerked out with effort amid 

Saepings for breath. F 

The banker stooped to whisper in his ear: 

“Then you will do an act of justice, Gideon, and 
return me the papers you took?” . 

The dying man looked at him, not understanding. 

“The papers you brought me back were stolen 
from my desk the next hour. And your daughter— 
if this is your daughter—offered to sell them to my 

mn.” 


“Charlotte?” the pale lips opened to say. “Is 
this true?” ; 

“Ttis true, father! I promised to restore them— 
on conditions," 


“They are worthless to you—without Hammond’s 
evidence! You could do nothing with them!” 

“You see, young lady,’ whispered the banker, 
“though they are of vital importance to me, as my 

ossession of them deprives Hammond of power ta 
ure, you could not use them against me unless in 
concert with him. I see, by your conscious face, 
that you were the person who took them from my 
desk. Be satisfied with the misery you have alread 
brought on me and my family.” 

The girl bowed her head. 

“Let me have them! You shall be richly re- 
warded.” 

Without speaking a word, Charlotte rose from 
her seat. The imploring eyes of the dying man met 
her own. They seemed to plead for the act of 
justice that might help his sin-laden soul to depa t 
in ce 


She went into the small inner room, and presently 
returned with the package in her hand. This she 
put into the banker’s hand. _ 

With a whispered expression of thanks, Burke 
turned away. Leon followed him. He gave nota 
single glance to Charlotte. She resumed her seat by 
her father’s bed. 4 

Lovel approached the dying man. is first in- 

uiry was prompted by the benevolent solicitude of 
the Christian for the suffering. 

“CanIdo nothing for you? he asked, “I can 
send you the best medical aid.” 

“Too late!’ faintly breathed the wounded man. 

Leon Burke returned. 

His father’s request, he said, was that Gideon 
Drake would restore the papers concerning Miss 
Barrett. 

“They are in my valise, Charlotte,’ panted her 
father. The valise had been brought from his 
lodgings, and was close by the head of the bed on 
which he lay. 

“ Those papers,” interrupted Mr. Loyel, “belong 


to me. 

“They shall be restored to you,” returned Leon, 
“the instant I receive them. You have assuredly 
the best right.” 

Miss Le Brun stooped her head to listen for Gicd- 
eon’s directions. 

She took the key he wore attached to his watch- 
chain, unlocked the valise, and handed the parcel of 
yi to Mr. Lovel. 

e thanked her, and after another offer of assis- 
tance, giving her his card to send to him in case of 
| it, withdrew. 

is will bless you for these acts of mercy, Miss 
Le Brun,” whispered Leon to her. 

“Are you satisfied?” she asked. 

“ Certainly I am.” 

“Then stay no longer. You can see my father is 
insensible. He will never speak again.” 

“Send me word if I can be of service to you, Char- 
lotte, Will you not?” 

“You can do nothing for me. I entreat you to 
leave me. I will never ask another favor.” 

Leon cast one look on the exp’ man, His face 
already wore the ashen hue of death, but his 
breathing was still audible. 

The next moment Leon had passed out of the 
room. And before the next ten minutes had elaps- 
ed, i Ne aake of Gideon Drake had gone to its last 
account, 


At the request of Stanley Burke, Alida was 
brought to his house for an interview with her 
mother. He was not present, but he saw the maiden 
before she departed. His greeting and congratula- 
tions were cordial and heartfelt. 

Leon saw her too; not only on that occasion, but 
on several others. Once in particular, when at Clara 
Burke’s entreaty, the fair girl consented to officiate 
as the first among her bridemaids. Leon was first 
aa and the happiness of attending her 

ell to his lot. 

It was then that hope re-entered his heart. The 
ponte girl was too artless to conceal the impression 

e had made upon her affections; and the two, 
somehow, contrived to come to an understanding 
satisfactory to both. 3 

Clara was a lovely bride. She sailed for Europe 
soon after with her husband, who may yet become 
heir presumptive of the earldom, 

Alida, by her own and ber father’s desire, return- 
ed to school, and prosecuted her studies with dili- 

nce. In two years she will be emancipated. Then 

on Burke hopes that she will reward his faithful 
attachment, 

Her father has purchased a home on Madison 
avenue, to which he will remove when his daughter 
completes her education. When the young pair re- 
turn from their bridal tour he may invite them to 
reside with him. ; 

Charlotte Le Brun went to live in Cincinnati. She 
refused all offers of payment from Mr. Stanley 
Burke and from Mr. Lovel; and quitted the city im- 
mediately after her father’s funeral. She continued 
to exercise her artistic talents at the West, and be- 
fore the year was out, married a young lawyer of 
great promise. No doubt she profited by the lessons 
she had received. We will hope she proved a good 
wife and a useful member of society. 

Hammond was never heard of by either of his 

ers. He is probably still engaged in P - 
tions—making victims of the unwary, and adding ta 
his hoards. Wall street has too many like him. 

The two ruffians, Jim Kelly and Robert Willmot, 
were tried for the murder of Gideon. Jim was con- 
victed and executed; his accomplice was sent to the 
State’s prison for a long term of years. 

The banker—Stanley Burke—never reproached his 
wife for the deception she had practiced on him. 
He was the first to bring her recovered daughter to 
her presence, and he always welcomed Alida to his 
house. But Mrs. Burke could not fail to see the 
change in him and his feelings toward her. The 
remorse and humiliation she had suffered had a 
wholesome effect. She never seemed again to care 
for the admiration of the world, or the dominion of 
aqueen of society. In time she will recover the 
confidence of her husband, and in devotion to his 
comfort she will find the peace and joy which no 
triumphs of fashionable life could ever secure. 

She well knows, now, that the only door by which 
true Happiness could enter the heart is guarded by 
the serene angels—Love and Purity of Conscience, 


THE END. 
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